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EPISTOLART CORRESPONDENCE 


| Vie or 
| An AGENT or Tus KING or PERSIA, 
Reſiding at ATHENS during the 
PzLOPONNESIAN Walk, 


*** 


— 


A. M. 3579. Fourth Year of the 88th Olympiad. 


The. ſeventh Year of the Peloponneſian War. © 


LETTER CXXXIV. 
Cuzan pan to Gonnras. 


A having diſpatched away Cninrcrss to 
Suſa, with the fulleſt account of the fate of 


_affairs in this city, I reſolved to defer writing, 
till it could reaſonably be conjectured upon 


what plan the campaign of this ſummer would 
pour and where the fireſs of the war would 
lie. I cannot ſay that things are yet arrived at 
z criſis important enough to determine the laſt 


_ reſolutions of the contending ſtates, as to peace 
amongſt 1 or further alliances with 
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foreign, powers; but ſome late remarkable 
tranſadions about PrLus, which begin to draw 
the force and attention of Greece to thoſe parts, 
induce me to lay before the Perſian council the 


tate of a war, which ambition, mutual jealou- 


fies, and domeſiic ſactions, have lengthened 
out to its ſeventh year. 

PrLus is a fort ſituated in the territory of 
the Meſſenians, not above four hundred ſtadia 
from Sparta itſelf. The place is by nature 
extremely ſtrong, particularly towards the ſea, 
where the coaſt is deſended by a chain of rocks; 
and it has the advantage of a ſaſe and ſpacious 


harbour. A little off the ſhore lies the ſmall 


deſert iſland of Sphacteria, which ſo ſtraitens 
the entrance of the port, that no more .than - 
two ſhips can enter abreaſt. Early in the ſprin 

the Athenians ſent out a fleet of forty ſail, 
under the command of SornocLes and Eurv- 


' MEDON, to aſſiſt their allies in Sicily. They had 


likewiſe inſtructions to ſtop at Corcyra in their 
paſſage, and reduce the remains of the ariſto- 
cratical ſaction there, who have taken up arms, 
and fortified themſelves in the mountains. 
DERMosrnRNESs, the late general in Etolia, who 
was on board the fleet, adviſed them, in a 
council of war, to detach a ſquadron, and take 
poſſeſſion of Pylus. He repreſented it as a 
place of great importance, Which would give 

them an opportunity of making incurſions into 


Laconia, and retaliating upon the Lacedæmo- 


nians the ravages which Attica had ſuffered 


. during the war. He argued farther, that it 


would animate the Meſſenians, who had been 
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ſubdued and cruelly treated by the republic 
of Sparta, to throw off the yoke, and excite 
the Helots to .riſe, and 'free themſelves from 
the oppreſhons of harſh and ſevere maſters. 
However plauſible this propoſal might appear, 
the other generals refuſed to give their conſent 
to it; for they urged, that the advantages of 
ſeizing Pylus would not counteryail the charge 
and difficulty of keeping it. Obſerve the caprice 

of fortune, noble leribe; chance effected What 
all the plauſible reaſoning of DRMOSsSraENEAG 
could not compaſs. A contrary wind ariſing in 
their paſſage, drove them zee this very harbour 
of Polina; where, as they were obliged to land 
and refreſh their men, the ſoldiers took ſuch 
a liking to the place, that, without ſtaying for 
orders, they began to fortify it of themſelves, 
and 1n, Pong fro time put it out of any danger 
of a ſurpriſe. It was in vain for the officers to 
oppole the work, when once it was put in 
execution, and they found it agreeable to the 
army. They therefore made Dzmosrtrenes 
governor of the fort, leſt him a ſmall garriſon 
and five ſhips to defend it, and held on their 
courſe for hands The news of taking Pylus 
found Sparta engaged in the celebration. of fome 
great ſeſtival; and though at firſt they affected 
to deſpiſe it, the magiſtrates, upon better con- 
ſideration, ſent orders to their king Acis, 
who had entered Attica at the head of the 
Peloponneſian. army; and was laying waſte an 
exhauſted country, to return immediately, and 
expel the Athenians from Pylus. They alſo 
_ uſed their utmoſt diligence in allembling a fleet 
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from Corinth , and their other allies, to block 
up the place by ſea. The ſubmiſhon and exact- 
neſs with which the mandates of the Ephori 
are obeyed is inexpreſſible. The land army, 
amounting to twelve thouſand men, which 
had ſtayed but ſifteen days in Attica, decamped 
immediately , and marched towards the extre- 
mity of Peloponneſus, to ſorm the ſiege of 
Pylus. About the ſame time a ſquadron ol ſixty 
ſail appeared-off the place, and put the garriſon 
out of all hopes of receiving proviſion orrelief. 
DrmOSTHENES, on the point of being beſieged 
both by land and ſea, ſent an account of his 
diſtreſs to NiciAs, commander of the Athenian 
ſquadron at ZacrnTuus, deſiring immediate 
ſuccours, without which he could not anſwer 
for the ſafety of the place; and at the ſame: 
time he diſpatched meſſengers hither, to requeſt 
that further reinforcements might be got ready 
with all expedition; but, unluckily for the 
Athenians, there have been ſo many delays, 
to which their counſels are very liable, that 
the Lacedemonians have made all their prepa- 
rations without diſturbance. We hear they 
have inveſted Pylus on all fides; their land 
forces have caſt up intrenchments, and are 
preparing machines to attack the walls. Tyra- 
SYMELIDAS, the admiral, is ready to ſhut u 

the entranee of the port with a double line of 
galleys, and has thrown a detachment of picked 
men into the iſland of Sphadteria, in order to 
complete the blockade, and prevent the only 
re apprehenſive of, the relief of 


thing they a 
Pylus by ſea, Moſt people here, from the 


other; but they met with ſo warm a reception, 
that none of the ſhips were able to diſembark 
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ſmallneſs of the garriſon, and the firength of 
the belieging army, give the place for loſt, 
unleſs Nicias makes ſome briſk and ſpeedy 


effort to raiſe the ſiege; but that, his enemies 


afhrm, is not to be expected, from the timidity 
of his nature, and the ſlowneſs of his reſolutions. 
As I am now writing, noble ſcribe, Tam 


told, that an expreſs, who with great hazard 


has eſcaped through the befieger's lines, is 
arrived from Pylus, and gone directly to the 


Prytanes. The multitude begin to fill the 


ſireets, and require with clamors immediate 


ſummons to the aſſembly. | 


7 I am juſt returned from it, and can affure 


thee, that he brings an account of a moſt def- 


perate aſſault ſuſtained by the garriſon the thir- 
teenth of this moon. The Lacedæmonians 


attacked the fort by ſea with good hopes of 


ſucceſs; for though the rocks and roughneſs of 
the waves were no {mall hinderances to their 


_ deſign , the fortifications in that part were 


weakeſt. DemosTuEnes put himſelf at the head 


of three hundred heavy-armed ſoldiers and a 


few archers, whom he drew up on the ſhore; 
and after animating them by a ſhortbut ſpirited 


harangue, determined his brave followers to 
ſtand the aſſault. The enemy made their attack 


by different ſquadrons, which ſucceeded each 


their men. BrxasiDas, the Spartan, obliged 


his pilot to run him a-ground, and attempted 
to land his ſoldiers; and though no one could 
behave with more perſonal bravery than that 
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gallant officer, killing ſeveral of thoſe who 
delended the place with his own hand, yet 
after receiving ae wounds, which diſabled 
him from giving orders, he put back to ſea 
with great difficulty. His buckler, which was 
dropt in the fight and taken, was ſet up by 
DEMOSTHENES, asa trophy of his ſucceſs, when 
the action was over; which, for the time it 
laſted, the expreſs ſays, all confeſſed was the 
hotteſt they ever were engaged in. 

As the Bro of Pylus ſeems likely to collect 
the main force both of Athens and Sparta, and 
the former are not leſs eager to preſerve, than 
the latter are to recover, their polleſſion of the 
fort , ſome deciſive ſtroke}, it is imagined, 
muſt enſue. ; ; 1 z To 
Thou wilt receive from CraTtieevs the cer- 
tainty of what I am here told, that the ruling 
por of Sparta are haſtening away their ambaſ- 
1Tadors to the ſublime court. hilſt they are 
uncertain how this affair will end, the king 
may obtain advantageous terms; but good for- 
tune will render them inſolent, and adverſity 
oblige them to ſtrike up a ſudden accommo- 
dation. There are a ſet of men in this republic, 
potent lord, who would not be diſpleaſed to 
anticipate Sparta in the project of a Perſian league. 
PrTaon preſles the nece wy of it in all his diſ- 
patches; and in his laſt, after acquainting the 
3 with the conference, of which thou ſenteſt 
mea relation, aſſures then, that the miniſtry of 
the great king are reſolved to make the beſt 
<« uſe of the diſſenſions in Greece; that no 
« remonſtrances or ſoſtening ſpeeches he can 


frame, will prevent their aſliſting the party 
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« which, offers the moſt profitable conditions; 
„that the point is not now, whether it would 
* be honorable for the Greeks to unite with 
« Barbarians, but whether Athens or her ene- 
„ mies ſhall reap the benefit of the Perſian 
arms.“ This meaſure is, notwithſtanding, 
ſo diſagreeable at preſent to the majority of the 
people, who think their own ſtrength ſufficient 
to carry them through all difficulties, and 
would give ſuch a handle to Nicias and his 
friends to complain, that there was an inten- 
tion to perpetuate the war, that thoſe whoare 
in their hearts the greateſt advocates for it, 
dare not openly propoſe it in the aſſembly. 
ZoyyRus, whoſe arrival here I ſignified in my 
laſt letters, has collected a body of adventurers 
of different nations, Coreyreans, Rhodians, 
and Athenians, with whom he intends to make 
a ſettlement at Caunus; and, by his intelli- 

ence in the place, hopes to become maſter of 
it without much difficulty. The expenſes of 
this expedition are defrayed by a ſociety of 
Athenian merchants, who are tempted to come 
into it, by the convenient ſituation of Caunus 
for trade, and the commodiouſnefs of its port 
and arſenal. Zorrnus carries with him ten 
ſhips, having five hundred men on board, and 
will ſail in a few days. I have already put 
AMORGES, governor of Caria, on his guard, 


_  andjexhorted him to reinforce the cafile of 


Imbrus, and to ſeize all ſuſpected perſons. It 
grieves me, generous GoBRYAs, that the ſon 
of my illuſtrious patron ſhould behave himfelf 
in a manner ſo diſreputable to his name, family, 


* 
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and fortunes. But we often ſee that ARINA- 
ius takes a malignant pleaſure in clouding the 
memory of an eminent perſon with diſgrace, 
by leading into vice, or overwhelming with 
calamities, his degenerate or unhappy poſterity. 


* 


* 


LETTER CXXXV. 
| Hirrias to CLeanDes. From Epheſus. 


„ (6 capricious Athenians, among whom: 
thou ſojourneſt, cannot even ſacrifice to the 
exigencies of the commonwealth , their inſa- 
tiable thirſt and unaccountable eagerneſs aſter 
news. How often haſt thou heard them in 
their portico's, when their fate and fortunes 
ſeemed to be in imminent hazard, idly inqui- 
fitive, and prepoſterouſly ſolicitous about the 
trivial and. domeſtic occurrences of private 
men and families, hardly worthy the attention 
of the moſt diſengaged inhabitant of that potent 
city? And — then want an excuſe 
for diverting a while, in this way, the courſe 
of thy ſage meditations; whoſe humble and 
obſcure ſtation ſetteth him far below ſuch 
anxiety for the public, which in him would 
be intolerable aſſectation; while yet the loge of 
his country inſpireth him with the moſt ardent 
wiſhes for its proſperity, and engageth him in 
never-cealing Tupplications to the divine Ono- 
MASDES, for the continuance of the health of 
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able miniſters? Yet before I turn to the pecu- 


| bar ſubject of this letter, let me aſſure thee, 
that thy laſt diſpatch, of the ſixth day of the 
preceding moon, was tranſmitted to the noble 
—_ Gopryas, with the fidelity and expedition which 
I have ever obſerved, ſince I was honored 
with the charge of receiving thy informations, 
and forwarding them to the Perſian court. The 
city in which 1 live, regardleſs in great mea- 
ſure of the buſtle and havoc which agitate the 
oppoſite coaſts of Greece, and only intent on 
ſcherhes for the improvement of trade and 
encouragement of arts, hath ſuffered itſelf to 
be called off, fora little while, even from theſe 
important contemplations, and is now almoſt 
univerſally taken up in diſcourſing and debat- 
ing on a late event, which hath amazed them 
all; and which, how unintereſting ſoever it 
1 to others, is not ſo to thee, * a lo 
and intimate acquaintance with the perſons to 
whom it relates. "6 8 
You muſt remember when you were laſt at 
Epheſus, with how much warmth and eager- 
neſs of love the young and lively HeL10pokus 
purſued the eldeſt faireſt of the e 
offspring of the venerable Diornaxxs, the prie 
of Jurrrxn. Thou canſt not forget with how 
much inoſſenſive pleaſantry, and genuine Attic 
wit, thou waſt wont to accuſe the amorous and 
gay ſervant of Aro Lo, of almoſt giving up his 
wy to his paſſion; and making the cloiſters 
of that temple , in which he conſtantly reſideth, 
reſound much more and oftener with the 
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praiſes of the beautiful Avrrorz, than even 
with thoſe of the far-beaming god, whoſe altar 


is day and night illuminated with a thouſand 


burning tapers, in faint and feeble emulation 
of his enlivening rays, and at the foot of whoſe 
reſplendent ſhrine innumerable votaries repoſe 
themſelves nightly, hoping to obtain from the 
father of oracles ſome prophetic impulſes con- 


cerning their future lives and fortunes. Every 


one here ſeemed to wiſh, and even to augurate 
ſucceſs to ſo well-grounded an affetion; and 


declared by almoſt an unanimous ſuffrage and 


judgment, that the gods themſelves had, as it 


were, deſignedly formed the charms of Ax TIR, 


to bleſs her agreeable adorer; and the natural 
gaiety and eaſy vivacity of HEIAODORnus, to 


Complete the happineſs of his beloved miſtreſs. 


Thou mighteſt have ſeen them oſten together, 
ſoon as the radiant MiTyuras had withdrawn 
his ſultry beam to gladden nations, now pining 
and ſickening at his regretted abſence, walking 
Hand in hand along the ſacred grove which 
ſurroundeth ArorLo's Fane; followed by the 


«mg of multitudes, who were ſcarcely 
abl 


e to reſtrain their tongues from crying after 
them, what their thoughts had often whiſpered 
to them in filence, © Go on, ye lovely, lovin 
% pair! Go on and proſper! 3 
e the natural re of each other, with a 
“ ſatisfaction and happineſs peculiarly your 
„ own!” Nor did it appear ever, thas the 
virgin herſelf was ill pleaſed with theſe whiſpers 
and rumors, which ſome one or other was 
perpetually acquainting her with; whilſt her 


ä 
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lover diſcovered by an inexpreſſible gaiety, 


Which he took no pains to conceal or to excule, 


how ſtrongly and how agreeably he was affected 


with this general deſtination of ſo much fweet- 


neſs and goodneſs to his arms. His ſpirits ever 
cheerful, and raiſed far above thoſe of his 
equals, and familiars, and colleagues, were 


viſibly and remarkably higher for ſome months. 
In, good humor with hunfelf and all about him, 
he ſeemed to have obtained to himſelf a fore- 


taſte of the bliſs which all men beſtowed on 
him; and which he ſeemed deſirous to repay 
them, by an affability and eaſe which glad- 
dened all who came near him: His conver- 


_ ſation, ever ſprightly and flowing, became 


now in'a much greater degree ſo; and what 


in moſt lovers is wont to drive away their beſt 


friends, the never-cealing recital of the fancied 


_ charms and imaginary accompliſhments of their 


miſtreſſes, (tireſome ſubject to an indifferent 


ear!) was yet ſo varied and diverſified by the 


inexhauſtible vein of Herionvorvs, that I have 


heard many profeſs (and I cannot but profeſs 
the ſame of myſelf) they could hear him with 


pleaſure deſcanting hours together on the ſame 


reputed-irkſome topic. His lyre, the exact 


type of himſelf, was never ſilent. Every charm 
and grace of AnTioes (and thou knoweſt what 
all Greece ſayeth and thinketh of her matchleſs 


beauty and wit) ſurniſhed his fruitful 1 
with freſh matter ſor ſome new ode or h 


ymn 
which he would come forth and chaunt to is 
Iyre, while the walls of the temple rendered 


back each harmonious accord m repeating 
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echoes, and the voices of its officers from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, (ſuch was their love of 
Herroporus! ) ſtill ; 6 ng in chorus with the 


raviſhed author, and in concert with him gave 
their aſſent and applauſe to each enraptured 
thought. | | E 
Nothing, it was thought, would or could 
diſconcert their loves. Yet, couldſt thou think 
it? the cruel ſair-one, too fond of emulating 
the filver-ſhafted queen, whoſe worſhip is eſtab- 
liſhed here, and of ſpending her life in devo- 
tion and a perpetual attendance on the ſervice 
of the great Diana in her magnificent temple, 
hath, within theſe few days, peremptorily 
forbidden the late ſanguine votary of Pnoxnus, 
to entertain any hopes of her ever yielding to. 
his delixes, of which he now thought it proper 
to make an open proſeſſion. Nor can the grave 
authority of DiornAxNRSN, nor the winning elo- 
22 of her brother Cxaraxus, whoſe long 

riendſhip with HRLIOORHus, and their common 
employment in the ſervice of the temple, had 
fixed firmly in his intereſts; no, nor the ſofter 
and ſweeter perſuaſions of her fair fiſters, PEN R- 
LOPE and Eucnh Anis, the leaſt influence the reſo- 
Jute and inexorable maid to a change of her 
romantic and viſionary purpoſe. Thot amiable 
* virgins, CIxAN DER, her ters, (far removed 
from that narrowneſs of ſpirit, which graſps to 
itſelf all things, and draws every body into its 
own power, and which is the certain and never- 
failing concomitant of a mean and abjed ſoul,) 
think no ſcorn to recommend earnelily and 
warmly the ſlighted lover to their miſguided 
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and ill-directed ſiſter. Senſible of her irreſiſt- 
ible charms, which they can praiſe themſelves, 
and hear praiſed by others, not with patience 
only and temper , but with pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction; and not inſenſible of the merit and 
good qualities of one, whom they in no ſort 
think the worſe of for not having preſerred 
either to them to their ſiſter; they youch- 
ſafe to employ all the arguments, and all the 
kind arts they are miſtreſſes of, (and what 
is the art of which they are not miſtreſſes?) in 
his behalf, and for his ſervice. Figure to thy- 
ſelf, CLEAN DER, the ſituation; imagine the 
alteration which this unexpected and aftoniſh- 
ing event has made in the diſappointed and 
thunderſiruck youth! Think thou ſeeſt the gay, 
the loud, the talkative,” the laughing Het1o- 
bonus, ſunk in miſery, grief, and melancholy! 
Imagine thou heareſt him (for he hath at laſt 
broken through the obſtinate and ſullen ſilence 
which he ſtrictly kept for ſeveral days) loudly 
and paſſionately complaining, not of AnTioes, 
whom he never mentioneth but with tranſ 
and unextinguiſhed affection; but of the im- 
mortal gods themſelves, and their providence! 
Bold licentious man! Yet this, Creanver, 
1s allowed by the principles of Grecian piety. 
How widely different from thoſe with which 
| the ſage ZonoasTen hath inſpired the enlight- 
ened worſhippers of the great and glorious 
Onomaspes | This vain young man is now 
oing to indulge the black humor which governs 
B at preſent, and which fuggeſts nothing 


to his tortured ſoul but anguiſh and deſpair, 
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at a ſmall village many paraſangs north of this 
city; where he ſome tune ſince obtained (of 
that noble and generous patron, whoſe bounty 
and liberality had before ſupported him in 
ſplendor and plenty at Epheſus, and on whom 
thou haſt often heard him enlarge with rapture, 
and a natural eloquence which his great ſubject 
always gave him) the more humble and retired 
polt of Nedcorus to a ſmall temple , reared in 
the centre of a dark and thick wood (gloomy 
as his own thoughts) to the tutelar god of that 
diſtrict. 

Thus, CLEAN DEA, although indeed the 
virgin-goddeſs Diana be the great and cele- 
brated divinity of the miſtaken Epheſians; yet 
Venus and her artful ſon find means, as thou 
ſeeſt, to inſinuate their worſhip here, and to 
ſhed their baneful influence over the unhappy 
and unguarded youth. May the gracious Oro- 
MASDEs preſerve my CLEanDER from all ſuch 
infection, and from the dangerous converſe of 
the virgins of Attical which, however it may 
at firſt appear a ſpecious and inviting amuſe- 
ment, is no other, nor better, than a peſtilent 
emanation from the deteſted Arimanius, the 
author and ſource of all human evils] Adieu. 
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ARTAXERXES, King of Per 


bz" 


CuzanperR to ALeXIAs „chief Phyfician | to 


A to thy deſire, I have employed 
an able friend to procure thee a copy of Hie- 
POCRATES'S genuine works, a bulineſs that re- 
quires no {mall judgment; for a great number 
of ſpurious pieces are publiſhed under the name 
of this famous phylician. I have likewiſe 
endeavoured to get thee ſome account of his life 
and character; fer which purpoſe I have made 
many inquiries of a philoſopher here in Athens, 
who has applied himſelf more particularly to 
the ſtudy of phylic. He informs me, that the 
practice of this art has long been in the hands 
of the meaneſt and moſt ignorant of the people. 
Any, who by chance had got a few receipts, 
immediately called themſelves phyſicians, and 
were applied to as ſuch, though they had no 

eneral knowledge of the natures and virtues of 

mples, and were wholly ignorant of the {truc- - 
ture of the human body; the ſtudy of theſe 
being kept entirely among the philoſophers. 
Such was the ſtate of phyſic, when Hieeo- 
CRATES, the ſon of Heracriives, was born in 
the iſland of Cos. He is deſcended from a 
long race of phylicians; being the ſeventeenth 
in a direct line from AscuLarvs, the deified 
inventor of healing amongſt the Greeks, whoſe 


art was proſeſſed by all his deſcendants down 
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to Hiyyocrates. For the Ægyptian cuſtom of 
inſiruding the children in their parents employ- 
ment prevails ſo much among the phyſicians 
here, that their diſciples and followers are 
always called by a peculiar title, the Sons of 
the Phyſicians. Beſides the family receipts, 
which had been handed down from lather to 
ſon, and the colleged experience of all his 
anceſtors, HrierocraTzs increaſed that know- 
ledge which was his patrimony , BY hearing 
Heropicus, the inventor of gymnaſtic phyfic, 
which is too ſeverely called by a certain Athe- 
nian, The art of preſerving their lives who 
« ought not to live, and continuing valetudi- 
« narians a burden to themſelves and ſociety.” 
His native iſland of Cos afforded him a fingular 
advantage, by having in it a temple of Ascu- 
LAPIUs full of votive-tablets, on which were 
regiſtered many cures, and the means by which 
they were effected; all which he diligently. 
ſtudied and tranſcribed. He has ſarther endea- 
voured to inform himſelf of the practice which 
obtained wherever he travelled, as he has done 
into moſt countries, though he has chiefly been 
confined to Theſſaly. For this the Greek phy- 
ficians are obliged to do, not only in purſuit 
of knowledge, and for their improvement, but 
for their employment and ſupport ; the ſtates 
here, unlike our luxurious cities, being unable 

to maintain a ſettled phyſician. It is hard to 
ſay, whether he has moſt advanced the knoW- 
ledge or the uſefulneſs of phyſic, by introdu- 
cing a practice, which was not common before 
his tune, * 
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beds; by which careful attendance to the 
whole courfe of the diſtemper, he has not 
only been able to give a timely aſfſiſtance 
againſt every inconvenient 'or dangerous acci- 
dent, but is become ſuperior to all other 
pÞylicians in the knowledge of diſeaſes, and 
in ſoretelling their events. From this prac- 
tice he has got the name of a Clinic phyſician. 
Nor is he leſs indebted to nature for a ſound. 
underſtanding, than to fortune and his own 
induſtry for theſe uncommon opportunities of 
improving it. No wonder, therefore, that he 
foon found himſelf at the head of his contem- 
E practitioners. But this glory was too 
ttle for HipeocraTEs; he ſaw with regret, 
that part of his province was invaded by the 
philoſophers; and reſolved to take it out of 
their hands. With this view he applied him- 
ſelf to Heracitirus of Epheſus, to Goncrtas 
the Sophiſt, and DRMockrros of Abdera. Of 
them he not only learned the reaſons and 
foundations of his practice, but was alſo ena- 
bled to write with method and elegance; which 
has juſtly gained him the rey utation of being 
the firſt who collected the ſcattered precepts: 
of; phylic into an art, and delivered them in a 
clear and eloquent manner. He has taken 
great pains to ſecure to the phyſicians ſo much 
of the ſtudy of nature as they are concerned 
with, diftin& from the other parts of philo- 
ſophy, and has in all probability ſeparated the 
two profeſſions ſor ever. If his philoſophy 
makes him far ſuperior to the common prac. 


ee ee Practice makes him no leſs 
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excel the ſpeculative ſtudents of it. On the 
one hand, he is preſerved from the uſeleſs 


refinements of theoriſts; as on the other, from 


the groſs errors and ſuperſtitions of vulgar 
empirics; both which my friend, with his 
uſual candor, acknowledges, that he fre- 
quently rallies with great good ſenſe; telling 
the ſpeculative philoſophers, that © their vi- 
“ fionary inquiries about the principles and for- 
« mation of the human body, would be of as 
much uſe to a painter in drawing its form, 
as to a phyſician in curing its diſeales.” And 
as for the empirics, upon occaſion of their 
calling the epilepſy a ſacred diſtemper, he ſays, 
« that this was firſt conſecrated. by them, in 
„order that its divinity might be an aſylum 
« for their ignorance and inability to cure it; 
<« ſince it gave them a pretence to attack it with 
« charms and expiations; and if thefe did not 
« ſucceed, ©». f only were to be blamed.” 
My philoſophical acquaintance aſſures me, that 
this is the true merit of HieeocraTEs;: and that, 
for all beyond it, he is indebted to the common 
vanity in diſciples, of magnifying their maſter, 
and to that humor of mankind, which will not 
let them fit down contented with any thing 
moderate. He frequently expreſſes his appre- 
henſions, that the extravagant character which 
ſome have given him may do a great deal of 
miſchief ,. if it makes men reſt in what he has 
done, and refer every thing to his authority. 
For though (my friend continued) he is ſome- 
where ſo ſanguine as to afſert, that the whole 
of phylic is now found. out; yet in reality the 
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art is but ſtill in its infancy, and this man 
has only begun what cannot be perfected with- 
out the accurate obſervations of many ages. 
In particular, he is not aſter of a ſufficient 
number of fimples for all the various purpoſes 
of phylic, and does not perhaps fully under- 
ſtand the true uſes. and qualities of thoſe he 
has; for too much ſtreſs feems to be laid on 
ſome ineſfectual ones, while others, more 
violent in their effects, are uſed with too little 
caution. The ſtudy of anatomy is {ſtill leſs ad- 
yanced; all that is known of it is derived, 
either comparatively from the animals that are 
ſaoriſiced, or from the Egyptian embalmers 
of human bodies; and I much doubt, whether 
HreeocrarTes'ever ſaw a human body diſſected. 
However, he has endeavoured to ſupply, from 
fancy and conjecture, his imperfet knowledge 
of the ſtructure and true uſe-of the parts; but, 
as is uſual where this is done, his accounts are 
generally improbable, often ridiculous and in- 
conſiſtent. He has farther, oſten lamented; to 
me, when I have thrown this ſubject in his 
way, that Hirroca ars has endeavoured. to 
dazzle the world with a ſpecious ſhow of know- 
ledge, where there is great reaſon to believe 
that he is wholly ignorant, in i to 
unfold the cauſes and hidden nature of diſtem- 
pers; © which (ſaid my friend) he had much 
©« better have let alone, and confined himſelf 
to (what is the only valuable part of his 
4 Works) a faithful hiſtory of diſeaſes, though 
even here he is juſtly Tuſpected of aſſerting 


« obſervation and experience; as when he ſays, 
that forty times ſeven days have a peculiar 
“ influence over the birth of a child; that diſ- 
« tempers kill men chiefly on the odd day; 
„ and that the remarkable ſtruggles of nature 
« towards a criſis are regulated by the number 
« ſeven; all which his diſciples firmly believe, 
„though the more knowing look upon it as a 
« fantaſtical application of Prruacoras's myſtic 
„ philoſophy. In other matters he has been 
* too haſty in forming his axioms, and in 
<. reducing to a certain rule things 1 
„on too many circumſtances to be fixed by 
the obſervations of one man, if not too un- 
certain to be ever fixed at all.“ 5 
Indeed I could not help thinking myſelf, 
that the common ſtories which are told of him 
are very idle; and that there is nothing ſo mira- 
culous in this great Ig ear when I amuſed 
inyſelf one day, ſince his works have been in 
my houſe for you, in e ICE many 
patients he ſaved out of thoſe , whoſe hiſtories 
he gives in his Epidemics; for it appears, that 
out of ſorty-two , only ſeventeen eſcaped. Do 
not wonder at his mentioning, as I find he does, 
ſuch food as the' fleſh of alles, horſes, dogs, 
and foxes; for' theſe are eaten without any 
ſeruple in Greece. Among the many fiories, 
I cannot help mentioning to thee one, which 
is often told as an inſtance of his extraordinary 
ſagacity. He was ſent for to Perpiccas, the 
preſent king of Macedonia, who languiſhed 
under a ſort of conſumption, that was attended 
with very uncommon fymptoms. HIrrOCATrES 
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obſerved; his patient change color, and ſuſſer 
much diforder, whenever PuiLA, the late king's 
miſtreſs, entered the chamber. Upon which 
he immediately ſound out, and diſcovered to 
PniLA, that a paſſion for her was the true cauſe 
of his illneſs. The love- ick prince was treated 
accordingly, and the ſucceſs verified our phy- 
ſician's judgment. I dare ſay, thou wilt {mile 
at the romantic air of this relation, and think 
with me, that if the dexterous management of 
ſuch an affair Was the proper teſt of a phyſi- 
_ cian, the old chief eunuch BAGOAS would have 
a much fairer title to be reputed one than 
Hirrockarzs. As to morality, his reputation 
is very high: he is ſuperior, to a love of money, 
and freely communicates his art ſor the relief 
of the neceſſitous and ſirangers. Perſia is well 
acquainted with the love he bears his country, 
which made him preſer the liſe of a wanderer 
to the dignity of that exalted ſtation which thou 
ſo deſervedly enjoyeſt. For which, and his 
many eminent ſervices, he has been made free 
of Athens, and initiated in the Eleuſmian myſ- 
teries; and a maintenance in the Prytaneum, 
at the public charge, is decreed to him and his 

oſterity. The oath which he enjoins his fol- 
wers before he teaches them his art, mult give 
thee a great opinion of his ſtrict integrity; it 
forbids them to procure abortions, to adminiſ- 
ter poiſon, to make any ill uſe of the free goceſs 
they have to houſes, or betray the confidence 
ſed in them. All which he inſiſts upon 

eir ſwearing to obſerve by A rollo, Æscu- 
Larius, HrekIA, PANACEA, and all the other 
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and goddeſſes; ; and that they may fo prof- 
She Ge proſeſſion as they 8 15 oath. 
However, he has given offence to ſome grave 
men by a rule of health which he delivers, 
that a man ought to drink twiee a month to 
ſome exceſs. It were to be wiſhed” that he 
could as eaſily anfwer a worſe crime that he is 
charged with; in relation to a young flave 
who danced and fung at the theatre. She was 
a great favorite of che public, and brought 
her miſtreſs in very conſiderable ſi ums of money; 
for the Athenians ſet ſo high a value on theſe 
accompliſhments; that the ' celebrated perſor- 
mers not only make a part at all great feaſts, 
but even a fele# company * of hatoſophers 
will break off their converſation on the moſt 
important points, to attend to theſe diverſions. 
The miſtreſs of this ſamous dancer one day made 
a diſcovery of her being ep bal, and was 
very unea 77 to think aut all in would 
ſoon be over, if this was ſaff to go on. 
She therefore applied to 1 Who 
owns that at her requeſt he procured an abor- 
tion, though in direct contradiction to his oath. 
I remember likewiſe to have heard him accuſed 
of ſetting fire to Æscutarius's temple at Cos, 
and the library at Cnidus, after he had tran- 
ſcribed their regiſters; but theſe are generally 
looked upon as groundleſs :calumnies. 
May the lights, which thou reeeiveſt from 


this celebrated Coan, enable thee to fulfil the 


ardent wiſhes of Perba, that nnn mug 
hve for ever! WE 12 


7 Xenoph. Sympos. 
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CreanDer to HirrIasS . 


1 


Iss ſeemeſt to have been — oy beyond 
the bounds of — in thy laſt letter; for 
the virgins of Attica ſhould by no means be 
involved in the ſame cenfure with thoſe of 
Epheſus. Think not that I deſpiſe thy friendly 
caution, or the paſſion of Herroporus: But 
let me recommend it to thee as a circumſtance 
of high entertainment, that Creanvet, who 
was educated in the ſeverer ſtudies of philoſo- 
phy and has conyerſed entirely with ſtateſmen 
and merchants, ſhould zealouſly vindicate the 
character, and court the company, of the fair- 
ſex. Such is thealteration which time has made 
in me, and the nature of my employment. 

I as yeſterday in an aſſembly of Athenian 
matrons at the houſe of AsrAs A, with whom 
I have cultivated a correſpondence ever ſince 
my introduction to PERICLES. She has con- 
tinually received me with the ng CER 
condeſcenſion, and abounds in fo many ele- 
gant turns of wit, and in ſuch a variety o d 
knowledge and good ſenſe, that no one a 


1s either equal or * to her, except the 


great SocnArzs. As foon as the performers o 

E and harp were retired , with moſt of 
the perſons who were inyited, we drew toge- 
ther into a circle, and AsrasTA led the conver- 
dation. She amuſed us with ſome curious 
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anecdotes of PRRICLEs, (for whoſe memory 
ſhe expreſſed the tendereſt regard, ) and entered 
into large diſſertations on ſeveral ſub ts. At 
- laſt ſhe applied to me, and began to aſk me 
concerning the manners of the ladies in thoſe 
parts of the world where I had travelled. . I 
5 conjecture, (ſaid.ſhe,) from the treatment 
„ which the women have met with in almoſt 
« all ſtates, it muſt have been the opinion of 
„ philoſophers and legiſlators * that they have 
„ no ſouls.” Elſe why are they not admitted 
into the greater myſteries? and why are they 
denied the improvements of letters and the 
“% politer arts? In Athens, however, we are 
“allowed more privileges than in many places, 
© and are uſed like rational creatures. But tell 
« me, CLEANDER, the reſult of your obſerva- 
tions on the ſex, and the different lights in 
„ which it appears through the mediums of 
« different laws, prejudices, and faſhions. 
Perhaps you have not turned your thoughts 
„this way; ſince I know the men have a con- 
e tempt for our underſtandings, and forget that 
« ſuch a diſparity ariſes from the acquirements 
C of education, not the natural capacity.“ It 
< 1s impoſſible (anſwered I) for any one to 
forget ſo clear a truth, and have ſeen the 
excellent AsrasIA. The liberty indulged to 
the ladies in this city is adapted. to anſwer 
, all the good purpoſes of the promiſcuous con- 
e yerſation in Tonia (particularly in Epheſus, 
„ the chief reſidence of luxury); and their 
< own ſenſe more eſſectually reſtrains them from 
< the wantonneſs ſo juſtly imputed to that 
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© country, than the bolts and bars of the Eaſt: 
„Here alone they are not flayes to their huf- 
*© bands or their pleaſures“ Lou are alittle 
„ ſevere (replied ſhe) on your native place; 
54 _ Jam convinced that what you ſay is 
« founded on fact. And, for my own part, 1 
* have often; conſidered the pompous worſhip 
«© and temple of the Dix A of Epheſus ,-as pre- 
ſenting a very lively emblem of the genius 
ol chat city. Both are fitter ſor the Cyprian 
„ Venvs than for her, who is reverenced as 
the guardian deity of groves and mountains. 
„The romantic analogy you have diſcovered 
(continued I) between the eſſeminacy and 
the religion of Epheſus is prettily conceived. 
But the ſpeculation I was running into, is 
of a more abſtruſe kind; and I would repeat, 
% AsPASIA, with your leave, the remarks 1 
have made as to the influence of various ſtates 
„on the manners of the ladies.” I am all 
* attention,” ſaid ſhe, with ſingular politeneſs. 
Then, (aid I,) to ſpeak in the language 
of a politician to a great miſtreſs of politics, 
„an —— oonſtitution of government muft 
% always take away the rights and inter- 
To — of perſonal friendſhip among both 
<« ſexes, and make itſelf be felt in the inno- 
cent amuſements of private liſe, as well as 
in the management of public buſineſs. Nor 
can I think that this — proceeds ſrom 
8 0 


[ar thoſe governments, 


. A 


the ſuſpicious. natur 
but from every man's deſire to imitate, in 
„% his domeſtie ceconomy, that example which 
is let in the political. Hence it ia, tliat a 
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e ſingle national tyrant makes many family 
ones; and when the body of a nation be- 


comes inured to defpotic ſway, the ſentiments 
that favor it find the readieſt admiſſion. 
Notwithſtanding the abſurdity of them, they 
are embraced as ſound principles, and inſen- 
ſibly make their way, through the deluded 


underſtanding, into the temper and the man- 


ners of that people. If the great monarch 
of the country impriſons a ſubject, or de- 
prives him of his efiate and honors, without 
aſſigning a reaſon or producing an accuſation, 
the little monarchimagines himſelf warranted 
in the licentious exerciſe. of this prerogative 
within the limits of his own houſe. If the 


* ſame monarch forbids a freedom of ſpeech 
with reſpect to his perſon and adminiſtration, 


his petty imitator, jealous of the leaſt in- 
tringement on the authority of a parent or an 


huſband, watches every unguarded expreſ- 


ſion that may drop from his children, and 
excludes his wives from all converſation, 


leſt they ſhould be guilty of treachery, or 
enamoured of a ſtranger. Surrounded thus 


by eunuchs and mutes, denied every advan- 
tage that contributes to raiſe or reſine the 
underſtanding, let us ſuppoſe ſome diſtin- 


guiſhed beauty (ſor with the Perſians beauty 
* alone is regarded in the women) to be taken 


into the boſom and confidence of a might 
prince. Let us ſuppoſe her to interfere in 
ſtate- affairs, though ſhe be ignorant of man- 
kind, and the true intereſt of the kingdom. 


The natural effect of it muſt be, that the 
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* caprice of the miſtreſs, added to the caprice 
© of the prince, while each is to be gratiſied 
„without control, will redouble the miſeries 
« of a country. Such events have oſten been 
© ſeen in arbitrary conſtitutions of government. 
„ What makes the thing ſo high an abſurdity 
in Perha, is not only the confined and unin- 
% forming education of the women, but its 
contradiction to the ſenſe of our anceſtors, 
„who thought the females not qualified for 
„ buſineſs, and by the laws they ſettled, have 
rendered the male heirs alone capable of 
“ ſucceeding to the throne. In this the empire 
© of Cravs has varied from the Aſſyrian empire, 
„% whoſe hiſtory is chiefly remarkable for the 
character of queen SemIRAmis.” | © Methinks 
© (returned In, ) the 2 ladies form 
< ay od contraſt to thoſe of Egypt, who, 
. as IS = told, drive bargains, go to market, 
< and — the plough, while the men ſit at 
* home with the diſtaff and ſpindle, performin 

4 the more ſedentary offices, which are eſteeme. 

4 here the natural province of the houſewife. 
„ MWe have none in Greece that reſemble them.“ 
No, (ſaid I,) unleſs you will match them 
* with the military ladies of Sparta, who are 


„ equally the reverſe of the Perſian. Inured 5 


to the ſame exerciſes, the ſame hardſhips, 
and the ſame diſcipline with the men, they 
« differ not in their manners. It was the inten- 
« tion of their great lawgiver to ſubdue: the 
4 paſſions, by methods oppolite to what are 
VEE be. " K ; by SE I [2483 $44} 5 
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uſed in Perſia. And as in this laſt country, 
they endeavour to reſtrain the women by 
debarring them from the ſight of the human 


ſpecies „ and by the confinement of the body; | 


in the former, a perpetual familiarity. with 
the men blunts the edge of 0 N appe 
tites, while the check that is laid on ſenſu- 


« ality, I mean that ſenſe of honor which is 


cc 


ce 


ty 
. 


inſtilled early, has a reference to the mind 
only. The worſt of it is, that the rough 
enius of the commonwealth gives an x N 


tural boldneſs and fierceneſs to the ſex, which 


the introduction of foreign commerce into the 


ſtate would ſoon poliſh. And in this reſpect, 


I take it, AsrasIA, Athens has a maniſeſt 
ſuperiority. Free and independent as Sparta, 


able to defend its liberties in the field againſt 


the moſt numerous or warlike people, it care- 


fully attends to the encouragement of com- 
< merce, and brings home the wealth of the 


cc 
FE 


molt. diſtant clunates to its own convenience 
and emolument. At the ſame time ſuch are 


© its laws, and ſuch are its citizens, that as 
the one appear to be very wiſely calculated 
to prevent the growth of that enervating 


luxury which is uſually the companion o 
trade; ſo the other, perſuaded of the need- 
fulneſs of ſimplicity to ſupport the dignity 


of Athens, concur with cheerfulneſs in re- 


ceiving and obeying them. Under reſtric- 


tions of this nature, accurately obſerved, 
„% what happineſs is not derived by commerce 


on every individual, as well as on the repu- 
blc? Every man has ſome employment, to 
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« 'which he is not only induced by inclination, 
+ but by the ſeverity of the law. For here, 
„if I miſtake not, idleneſs is puniſhed with 
„death. On theſe accounts the ſretful jealou- 
« fies, which diſturb and imbitter private life 
in the leſs active countries, are entirely un- 
4. known to the Athenians, The women are 
„ bred up in thoſe arts which become them; 
are indulged on ſolemn ſeſtivals in frequenting 
the theatre; and are admitted into a great 
<« ſhare of the domeſtic manage ent. By fuch 
« means, they gain an agreeable ſoftneſs in their 
behaviour, without a falſe delicacy, and a 
« liberal way of thinking, which the men 
hardly arrive at in arbitrary governments.“ 
But, (interpoſed AsrAsIA, ſmiling,) not- 
« withſianding the advantageous circumſtances 
* of the Grecian ladies, I believe you are as 
* zealous againſt permitting them to deal in 
„politics, as you were a little while ſince 
« againſt conceding that privilege to the favor- 
* ites of Perſian 3 4 Such a privi- 
lege (replied I) is to be granted only to extra- 
“ordinary geniuſes; and when limited to theſe, 
you ik admit, AsSPASIA, there is no danger 
of its being indulged, either frequently or 
* improperly. . However, your obſervation is 
« certainly very pertinent, that there is not 
„the ſame abſurdity in making a woman of 
« parts, thus educated, the firſt miniſter in the 
* ttate, as in raiſing the ignorant beauties of 
< Perſia to an high degree of confidence.“ 
< You know the light (returned ſhe) in which 
„ was formerly placed, when: the ambition 
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of my youth prompted me to aim at being 
admired and b. oved by PRERICLES. I was 
then traduced as a deſigning politic intriguer; 
and the fine underſtanding of that great man- 
was firangely depreciated, in being repre- 
ſented as a dupe to the artifice of a woman. 
But J had a mind to know your ſentiments, 
and agree with them. You had ſomethin 

elſe to ſay; I am afraid I have interrupte 

you.” TI can have nothing to ſay (anſwered I) 
when you fave any thing to offer.” © You 
have loſt fight of Epheſus (ſaid ſhe).“ It 
is true, (ſaid I,) and I was going to ſhow, 
from the very conſtitution of Epheſus,” (which 
has one of the nobleſt harbours in the world, 
and therefore is a place of the moſt exten- 
five trade, ) that a greater freedom of courſe 
muſt be indulged there to luxury and the 


"manners of the women, than either in Perſia 


or in Athens. For though that place was 
among the immediate dependencies of an 
arbitrary government, and ( notwithſtanding 
the article in C1mon's peace) is ſtill under 
the awe of it, it has always been allowed 
in ſeveral] immunities, and, comparatively 
with the reſt of the empire, in'a relaxation 
of abſolute authority, with a view to encou- 
rage commerce, Which can never flouriſh 
under the rigor of it. This has brought the 
inhabitants to converſe more openly, and 
both ſexes meet together at the rab fairs 
and at ſumptuous entertainments. Thus the 
education of the women becomes free and 


uncontrouled, which ſufficiently diſlinguiſhes 
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them from: thoſe of Perſia -. Should you then 
« aſk, Why they differ from the Athenian 
«* women? That too may be ſolved: without 
« difficulty. For though in Athens it may be 
neceſſary for the prefervation of its liberties, 
« toenad laws reſtraining prodigality and wan- 
« tonneſs, yet thoſe laws are not wiſhed for in 
« Epheſus, where they would be We 
« even to eſtabliſh freedom at the expenſe 

« their pleaſures; ſo that while the Epheſians 
„ ſhare all the advantages of commerce, they 
are ſubjec to the evils of, unbounded haxury. 
« Agreeably to this, the women affect a gaiety 
in their dreſs, a ſpirit in the very air of their 
} N and a libertine deportment 
unpractiſed by any other people. love 
* to be followed bo the — 5 and taped an 
% homage that beſpeaks adoration, not eſteem, 
«© The conſequence of it is, that they who ſet 
« avalue upon theirperſons, (and indeed there 
« are few who do not,) have an averſion to 
an huſband ; and the city owes its populouſ- 
« neſs, not ſo much to the intermarriages of 
its inhabitants, as to the concourſe of ſtran- 
gers. I knew aa lady of this turn of mind, 
«© whorefuſed an Epheſian of uncommon parts 
and ſenſe, from a ridiculous caprice. Such 
an one amongſt you, AsPAsIa, would have 
„been deſervedly infamous. For in Athens 
« matrimony is held honorable, and highly 
« encouraged. Hence an Athenian matron is 


beloved and reſpedted when old. As the has 
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been diligent in the education of her family, 
* ſhe looks back on her paſt life with pleaſure, 
* and has a proſpect in her children which 
contributes to prolong her happineſs. An 
„ Epheſian beauty, when the charms of her 
„ perſon wear off, and with them ſhe lays aſide 
the luxury of dreſs, / incapable of reſorti 
„for conſolation to the ſolid pleaſures of do- 
« meſtic life, loſes: her former cheerſulneſs, 
« and ſpends the reſt of her days in the low 
arts of detracting from the young and hand- 
« ſome.” In truth, CIEAN DER, (returned As- 
* PASIA,) the Athenian lady is very much 
<« obliged to you for the preference you have 
“given her over all others. You feem to think 
„ ſhe has every good quality of the Spartan, 
Epheſian, and Perſian, without any of their 
„ foibles.” .<* Moſt evidently, ( ſad I,) for the 
has the manly ſenſe of the Spartan, without 
her rough ſeverity; the ſprighily eaſe of the 
Epheſian, without her laſciviouſneſs; and 
% the modeſt reſerve. of the Perſian, without 
„ her. laviſh reclufſeneſf.” 7 nl inn 4h 
I flatter myſelf, deareſt HI IAS, thou wilt 
be reconciled to the virgins of Attica on the 
reading of this letter; and believe them- for 
the future to be the choiceſt bleſſings of Oro- 
MASDES, not the baneful gifts of AnIxANIUs. 


C. 


"LETTER SXXXVIII. 
Auoncks to CTAN DER. From Pedaſa. 
1 intelligence you ſent me of Zorrnus's 


deſigns againſt Caunus, was ſo long delayed by 
con winds and' other accidents : 1 


reached my hands, that I had not time to take 


all the neceſſary precautions for the ſecurity of 
my government. Ehe province was unfurniſhed 
of the beſt part of che troops, which are uſually 
quartered in it, they having been ordered away 
to the general rendezvous at Sardis; and the 
citizens of Caunvs obſtinately inſiſting upon 
their privilege of receiving no Perſian garriſon, 
I found myſelf without a force ſufficient to 
compel them to it, and could only exhort them 

letters to preſerve their allegiance to the 
king, and write to the ſatraps of the neigh- 
bouring provinces for aſſiſtance. In the mean 
tins}: Bonvae with his ſhips came before the 
town, and ſent in a meſſage to the inhabitants, 
with offers of the moſt advantageous conditions, 


if they would ſurrender themſelyes into his 


hands. The Caunians, after conſultation, re- 
turned for anſwer, that though they ſhould. be 
willing to deliver up their city to one of his 
noble birth and excellent qualities , they could 
by no means give admittance to his followers. 
Zorrnus little expecting this reply, landed his 
men, and began the all 
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Zorrnus himſelf was killed by Alcinas, a 
native of the place, in attempting to ſcale the 
walls: upon which his troops retired in diſor- 


der to their ſhips, and within a few hours failed - 


away. The day after this action I arrived myſelf 


with a thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, 
whom 1 had found means to draw together. 


The Caunians opened their gates to me without 
reſiſtance. I reprimanded them for their former 
refuſal to admit a green; telling them, I 


expected them to deliver up to me thoſe who 
had adviſed that meaſure, as well as thoſe who 
correſponded with the enemy, under pain of 


forfeiting their privileges. e terror of arms, 


CLEANDER, is a moſt excellent monitor. My 


demands were complied with, and I returned 
to this place with my priſoners, whoſe exami- 
nations I have ſent up to court, and exped the 
king's further pleaſure concerning them.  Tae- 
RON the Rhodian, CraTieevs's brother, (who 
for ſome years has been ſettled here,) contri- 
buted not a little, by his perſuaſions and ex- 
ample, towards the brave reſiſtance made to 
theſe piratical adventurers, and was very inſtru- 
mental in helping to diſcover ſome who had 
been concerned in practices with them. 

I am told, my enemies at court have in- 


Linuated , that I was indirectly concerned in 


this attempt, and had given Zorrnus ſecret 
aſſurances of joining him, in caſe he met with 
ſucceſs. May I ſhare the fate of the curſed 
ARIMANIUS “, when the ſeven thouſand years 

4 The Perfians believed, that the lower world ſhould 
Ge in ſubjection to Anzzaniys for ſeven thouſand yeats , 
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have finiſhed their-eoutſe,; if the natufe of the 


fads, as well as my own 8 does not 
acquit me. Can it Hr alledged with any color 
of reaſon that I ought to have hazarded the 

king's authority, or A e driven the Caunians 

into an open revolt, by attempting to force a 
garriſon upon them, before the reinforcements 
which I expected arrived? Or will it be ſaid, 
that I omitted one ſtep, which the weakneſs 
of the province ſuffered me to take „ that was 
' Pro er to ſecure its tranquilli 7 | . 
deſire nothing but juſtice in this affair: 

1 in convinced, I ſhall meet with it before the 
tribunal of AnraxkRxEVs; and to that I "ny fo 


ſubmit my liſe, wy en * 24 
tunes. e. | 
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W. my Tae for the purity and prevalence 5 
of the Magian ſcheme of religion is alatmed, 
I am almoſt tranſported into an unbecothing 
violence. But when I reflect on thee aun 
AO „ be ru ee take "plac 
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aſter which 1 ſhould be OWE and Onda regs 
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% ee Surnm1s ſeem to entertain the good nate 
of Axroxixus, © that we ought to think over en 
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which draw me back to ſentiments of modera- 
tion and peace. Doſt thou aſk what incident 
has raiſed my zeal? , Know, CLIAANURR, that 
in the ſpacious grove adjoining to the palace of 
ARSACEs in the ſoreſt of Nyſa, ſome concealed 
Sabians have erected a wade ba altar; and under 
the protection of that ſalſe ſatrap, have in the 
night-time: performed their horrid incantations. 
Not long ſince, they were diſcovered. by: ſome 
true worſhippers in, the celebration of; a, cere- 


mony peculiar to them, that of boiling the kid 


in the mother's milk; by which they impiouſly 
and impertinently invite the ſuperior intelli- 
ences of the ſtars to reſide in their images. 
ou knoweſt the ſummary. courſe of our pro- 
Dae, they were feized, convided before 
the archimage, and delivered over to the curſes 
of AnriMAn, and the torments of the avenging 
els. | | 
Believe me, the ſlate of Median piety affeds 
me with indigndtion a Oforow? This ſect 
has of late — ground upon us in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt; OR the abilities of 
our prophet once defeated the induſtry of it, 
inſomuch that the holy flame glowed in all 
minds, as well as burnt on the ſhrines of all 
Perſia; yet we have been ſince returning to the 
ſenſeleſs rites he taught us to diſdain. I ob- 
ſerye at the ſame time, with the higheſt ſatis- 
faction, the attachment of our monarch to the 
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and excellencies of our ſeveral' acquaintance; when we 

„ have a mind to indulge ourſelves and be cheerful” 

Anton. Medit. lib. vi. p. 66. Edit. Lond. 1697. Note by 
Tranſlator, | 
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doctrines of the Zenda (and thie only Hopes of 
the Magi are centered there): but fleither the 
encouragement he has vouchfafed to tlie Jews, 
whoſe'pradices are directly o poſite to *Sabi- 

aniſm,” and who wotſhip in their temples by 
continual fire; nor the arms he gives us to 
deſtroy the wicked; neither thelenity nor ſeye- 
rity of the government, can ſecure us fromthe 
wiles of” falſhood neither arguments por 
power. Thou wilt here be apt to objed, per- 


verted by the reaſonings of thy Grecian friends, 8 
„% Would it not be Netert to allow un inter⸗ 


community of reli 
ol the legal authori 
« mentiòned, can o 
« who will tear up't the 


ons ?: Such an exe lon 


rot? You my clit off 


„ the excreſcences; 44 Who can 5 


« ill humors that ce em? 
„ cloſe the Woun 7 — feafort 5 Bu ng 


„not open with the Arft aiforder ?” Authis 


is true, arid it might” hn; oh be 
wifdom of the igood Being, to Toi! U 
like ZokoasrER upon earth,” in every 


tion ef men, to preſerve the nn = 


worſhip" 6f him in its ful purity. Th the m 
time we his followers uſt ul force; While 
we are without? nfpiration}"We muſt Not ate 
the precious ſubiniffidh of the” — 2 
While the reaſon is Weak, the heai 


we muſt prevent this" danger") 6 i 
have, and not wait for "thoſe we” have not. 
4 Seeſt thou (ſuys the prophet in His Tacred | 


volume ſhip putting out to ſea in's ffori 


5 and wouldſt thou wot conſtrain the owner t 
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« it to keep in harbour, leſt it daſh againſt the 
« rocks, and be loſt? you thou a man travel- 
ling into a far country, and, 2 of 0 


&« ſerring the ſafe and beaten. p 1 Ang 
« way. through barren vi; burning fnds 
8 . to the fury of wild beaſts and the filings 


of ſcorpions; wouldſi thou not force him to 
be ruled by thee?” Again: © Seeſt thou 
another. preparing to throw himſelf from a 
oy point on one of the mountains of Cau- 
i caſus; and wouldſt thou not lay thy hands on 
« the wretch, leſt he bringaniſchief on himſelf? 
Even ſo let it be to every inner, who depert- 
* th from. the truth to do evil.” 
his being the opinion of the boak, 1 own 
b many are the doubts. which have ariſen. i in my 
concerning thy Ne among the ido- 
3 1 West. If I have ſometimes been 
gal let the prophane diſputation of ſophil 
Fully, thy unſpotted. aith 9 hy have recolleded 
that the hen prophet who commands us to 
2 every pollution of the elements, Which 
eds of all things, commands us to 
15 ery pollution af the. ſoul ,, Which con- 
5. th ipods of reaſon, immortality ,; and 
happineſs. hen haye l,wiſhed - thee to fly 
away from 955 deteſted oquntry on the wings 
the morning, that thou. mighteſt no more be 
liable to, fuſpicion. If at other times I have 
thought. thee too firm to, be ſhaken from the 
genuine ,principles of ZoRoasTER's law, I have 
recolleced, that the ſame prophet who exhorts 
us, Whatever temptations we combat, to hold 
ſaſt to the religion of Or. „and to 
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our minds to aſcend from earth to heaven, as 
the ſun mounts above the level of the waters 
to the zenith, whence he emits his warmeſt 
and moſt enlivening rays; exhorts us likewife, 
ſor want of power, by reproof and by inſtruc- 
tion, to uade thoſe who are defiled with 


error to forſake it; on the ſame principle, that 


thou wouldſi compaſſionately free the priſoner 
from the RO which ſooths him, for it may 
ſpeedily end in his deſtruction. | 

I conjure thee, hide not the proſeſſion of 


our law; gird up thy loins with the holy girdle; 


let me not be told again of thy private expia- 
tions, to appeaſe the prophet for what thou 
ſoftly calleſt the neceſſary omiſſions of duty, 


but are in truth the ſhameful compliances of 


fear. Addreſs thyſelf to the philoſophers and 
magiſtrates of Athens: let them bow np longer 
to 1dol-gods and idol „ but adapt the 
Deity and the morals of ZoxQAsTER,: | Think on 
the example propoſed to thee by. that great 
man, who looking: on death. wath contempt, 
when ſet againſt the eſftabliſhmentof his doctrines 
in the hearts of others, not only hazarded but 
loſt his life, in endeavouring to convert ABG@4ASP, 
king of the Scythians. Be thou comfarted;alfo 


in remembering the ſpeedy vengeance infited 


on that ſtubborn prince by DAA. Suah may 
be the fate of Athens from the pieus ABTALER- 


xXxs, if ſhe refuſe to hear thy miſſfon, and tyeat 


thee, with a Scythian barbarity. But if, as is 
moſt be why „in a ſtate renowned far letters 
0 


and for wit, her philoſophers attempt 40 non- 
tute, and her poets . — 
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as the ſacred fire on our altars is ſmothered for 
a time by the ſhrubs and flowers thatarethrown 
upon it, yet isnevectheleſs raiſed and ſupported 
by them; ſo is it with truth, which makes every 
impediment in its way the proper matter ſor 
« itſelf to work upon, and converts the means 
intended ſor its overthrow, into thoſe of its 
credit and propagation. Lions wont 
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| A LCIBTADEs came yeſterday on a viſit to PI- 
LEMON and myſelf, and we had a private ſym- 
poſium. He had ſcarcely entered the apartment, 
when he laughed, and ſaid, I have juſt heen 
* prefetit at the deliberations of an ingenious 
% aſſembly, into Which I am lately admitted.“ 
I Warrant you, (interrupted I,) ſome party 
of pleaſure. You have perhaps been con- 
triving ſome conceit or ſcheme to take place 
at the approaching Orgies.” © No, (an- 
„ Wered he,) by HexcuLes, you were never 
% more miſtaken.” Then you have been 
„ diſcourſing (returned I) with a knot of fo- 
„ phiſts or philoſophers. “ Why in truth, 
4 {replied he,) it was ſo grave a meeting, that 
you would have imagined, had you looked 
at us, it was à company of philoſophers; 
and yet our conference was ſo void af all 


1 


LIN unn! „ 


«© meaning, that it might vie with the diſputa- 
tions of a ſophiſt. To hold you no longer 
in ſuſpenſe, a ſet of young citizens, who 
« are. fond of attending the debates of the 
„people, and have a mind to make themfelves, 
not able ſtateſmen, but popular orators , 


have compoſed a ſociety, where, in imita- 


tion of the great objects of Socrartes's ridi- 
„ cule, gy talk extempore on every topic 


© that is offered them.“ © I perceive (inter- 
„ pofed PuILEMON) there is a great ſpirit of 


** eloquence gone forth into the world; and 
„the forum (it is now ſuggeſted) was not 
„ deſigned ſo much for the tranſaction of buſi- 
“ neſs, as for a vain oſtentation of the capacity. 
« If Minzrva, the tutelar goddeſs of Athens, 
« infpires not our poſterity with HO IO 
© the affairs of the ſenate and aſſem yy 

<« degenerate into careleſs amuſements. e 
<«< tri deen to nnen miiſortun ** en 


- 
wi 


| 6: A: ſeems to have been of the ſame ſenti- 
ments with Cicxxo, who puts theſe words into d mouth 
.of the elder Caro in the piece de Senectute. Quod- fi 
legere aut audire voletis externa , marimas reſpublicas ab 
« Es labeſactatas reperietis. 
Cedoò, qui veſtram rempublicam tantam amifij 
Er ws oft: it» Neil; . 
ref tur & alia, & hac in primis. 
A Oratores novi, ſtultuli, 5 adolefrentuli” 
It is remarkable, that Atciziaves ſhould have this 
converſation with PNMIIBENMON, who forefaw the ruin that 
would be brought upon the ſtate by the precipitate advice 
and meaſures of ſuch citizens as that young Athenian. He 
engaged his countrymen afterwards in the fatal expedition 


to Sicily Should it be aſked, how one of ſo romantic 


and debauched a turn could maintain any correſpondence 
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© (ſaid I) who are the rulers of your club?” 

« Not I, (anſwered Arciniapes,) though a 
„ member of it.” 1 take that for granted 
(returned I); and it is impoſſible for any 
<< one but a ſophiſt to be either the framer or 
conductor of it.” © You are in the right 
* (replied he): Tnzon and Isacoras, who 
are of that ſeq, both of them ſuperior to us 
in years, ſeem to be our chief demagogues 
N nd managers. The one was a follower of 
„% Hieeras, and imitates him in conciſeneſs, 
„ which he looks upon as a proof of genius 
(though you know it may diſcover either 
„great firength or poverty of, parts): theother 
« was a ſcholar of Gorc1as, and values him- 
* ſelf on a florid copiouſneſs. The former is 
of ſo ridiculous an aſpect, that he would 
make a droll figure in the paintings of PyxEI- 
<« cvs; and the latter is a man of ſuch univer- 
* ſal attainments, that he preſumed to contend 
in tragedy with Evuriripes himſelf. They 
“ have ſo high a mages for the unprovements 
of their pupils, that they always take con- 
<« trary ſides, and frequen ly keep the conver- 
« ſation to themſelves, As ſoon as Taxon has 
« uttered. two or three ſentences with ſome 
difficulty and much formality , the forward 
« Isacoras lays hold of them, allows him the 
„whole extent of his argument, but perhaps 
thinks it not to the purpoſe; and after 


with the. grave. Puirxnon; it may be ſaid, he did like 
CATILINE , banos ſfibi ſpecie quddam virtutis affimulate tenere. 
Note by tbe Translator. 
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% he has proceeded in his uſual ſtrain of 
5. declamation, the ſame ſentiments purſued 
« -in different words, and warmly argued, 
6.. furniſh, out the: exerciſe of * day.” But, 
( ſaid I,) though your diſputes are not carried 
% n in the beſt manner, you keep yourſelves 
in breath, I imagine, by treating ſubjects of 
% importance as a trial of your invention.“ 
Nes, (rejoined Al ci maps,) we have talked 
over every character in HoukR 7; from Acurr- 
“% LES to Tunnstrxs; and have ſtarted it as a 
„ problem of difficult ſolution, whether Nzsror 
or UTrssks was the wiſeſt? A friend of mine, 
0 vrho had been in Ithaca accidentally, (where 
hardly any body elfe eyer was,) valued him- 
< ſelf much upon it, and told us, he might 
perhaps be prejudiced in favor of one whom 
W bad propoſed as the pattern of his travels; 
« but he could: not help thinking, when he 
©: traverſed the rocky iſland, which was theroyal 
Len patrimony of the hero, that the good effects 
Hof his government exiſted viſibly in the>face 
of the country till now. He concluded with 
** ſome ſmart reflections or ſtrong things to the 
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44 ATHENIAN 
« begin to be tired of antiquity, and are deſ- 
* beaded to the worſt of all modern produc- 
6 tions, the regulations of our own ſociety.” 
«© One ſhould apprehend (anſwered I) they 
„ muſt be wretched ſubjects of diſcourſe. The 
flowers of eloquence can never flouriſh or 
be raiſed on barren foils.” True (ſaid he); 
yet you know there is art required in gloſſing 
« over a ſtatute or old order of the aſſembly” b 
and the fate of a queſtion will now and then 
„depend on a deſect in the way of drawing 
it, or in the form of proceeding to conſid er 
* it. We train ourſelves therefore to a quali- 
fication ſo material to the intereſts of the 
republic.” But, (continued I;) this might 
be an improving exerciſe, if you would re- 
“ ſolve to digeſt in your minds the matter of a 
curious fubjed, Which would admit ſome 
difference of opinion concerning it, before 
the day of debate. As to the expreſſions, 
the leſs they are premeditated, methinks the 
© better.” I agree with you, (returned Al- 
\CIBIADES,) and had once the boldneſs to 
move what you mention. I believe it is 
almoſt the only time I ever troubled them witli 
my thoughts at all. For I have learned froni 
SOCRATES, not to talk of any thing before I 
have conſidered it; ſo that in this ſociety 1 
„generally entertain myſelf with the wiſdom 
of others, and obſerve a. more than Pytha- 
„ goric ſilence. It was ſaidy in ohjection 1 
it, that the very end of the meeting would 
«© be deſtroyed, which was to ſpeak. with 
« out thinking“ A noble..anſtitution :( cried 
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% PnILEMOR ); theſe men would ill imitate 
your uncle PRAI CIES, whole excellent talents, 

as an orator, were formed, not by an idle 
_ © laquacity, but by long application to philo- 
ſophy, joined to great natural quickneſs and 
— of parts. Words are only the 
inſtruments to convey our thoughts; and you 
might as well flatter yourſelf to become a 
; pw at once, by taking a pencil into your 
hand, as a maſter of eloquence, by gaining 
a readineſs of ſpeech.” + You may remem- 
„ ber, (ſaid Arcipiaves, that Tuucypipts, 
ho ſucceeded Ciuo in the oppoſite intereſt 
* toPEgrIcLes, ſounded a ſort of political lecture, 
and paid ſome ſophiſt very largely for. his 
aſſiduity in teaching that ſcience to the young 
Athenians. What would you ſay now, (ſince 
“ you ſeem to think we want good materials 
< for debating, if the two inſtitutions were 
joined together; and the diſciples of this laſt, 
<« after a certain time, delivered to the care of 
4 Turo and Isaconras, that they might pro- 
«duce in the ſociety for the encouragement of 
*, eloquence, thoſe abilities they had acquired 


in the ſchool of politics?” Forgive me, 


«. (replied he,) if I cannot be pleaſant on a 
matter of ſuch: laſting: conſequence. For I 
take this faculty of diſcourſing on both ſides 
< of a queſtion, which the ſophiſts are fond of 
J exerting themſelves and communicating to 
others, not to be ſo hurtful to ſeience, as 
dangerous to virtue. It tempts us to lay aſide 
ſincerity, and to varniſh over falſhood; it 
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46 ATHENIAN 
introduces ſomething of the drama into public 
„ councils, and familiarizes our youth to the 
acling of a part.“ =o. 5 


28 : 


LETTER CXLI. 


Onsames to Crzanver. From Taoces, on the 
borders of the Perſian Gulf. 


1. the leiſure of a few months etna the 


court, I want no inducement, Crzanves, to 


reſume my correſpondence with thee. From 
the opinion thou haſt formed of me, thou wilt 
readily conceive how great a relief I find in this 
retirement from the hurry and diſſipation of a 
public life. Taoces (for that is the name of 
this place from the neighbouring promontory ) 
was an ancient pleaſure-ſeat of the Achememan 


princes, the anceſtors of Cxnus, but has ſince 


paſſed by grant into the family of PaRuxrs. The 
pleaſantneſs of the place 1s greatly owing to its 
maritime ſituation, and to the natural variet 
of its woodlands, lawns, and water; thou 
very conſiderable improvements have been made 
by large plantations in the paradiſes that en- 
compaſs it; nor is the beauty of its proſpects 
diminiſhed: from the contraſt of a more barren 


and mountainous country, viewed atadifiance, 


towards the borders of Carmania. Above Taoces, 
about two hundred fiadia upon the river Granis, 


which at this place falls into the Perſian Gulf, 


- 
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ſtands Gabe, one of the royal palaces; as 
Paſargada was the other, between which the 
kings of Perſia in former times reſided; for the 
champain country about theſe places recom- 
mended their ſituation to our ancient monarchs, 
whoſe pleaſures conſiſted in manly exerciſes, 
and whoſe chief diverſion was the chaſe. In 
thoſe days, all the youth of Perſia, educated 
aſter the diſcipline of. ourancient ſchools, were 
called upon in their turns to attend their ſo- 
vereign to the field, not indeed ſo often againſt 
the human kind, as in the purſuit of ſavage 
animals, with which they were frequently ex- 
poſed to no leſs hazardous encounters, and by 
this means properly trained to all the ſtratagems 
and toils of war. ey then purſued the game 
on foot, and contended. in ſpeed with the 
ſwiſteſt animals; for, till the times of Cyrus, 
a horſe was little known in Perſia. Paſargada 
is ſituated upon the river Agradatus, now more 
commonly called after the name of our immor- 
tal Cyrus. The courſe of it is through the vale 
of Perſis, the middle and moſt fruitful part of 
the country. Cyivus, even after he had begun 
the moſt magnificent palace of the eaſt, ſtill 
retained a particular fondneſs for that place. 
There paſſed the cloſing ſcene of his glorious 
life; -and in the gardens belonging to that 
ancient ſeat of his anceſtors, he ordered that 
his remains ſhould be depoſited: his ſepulchre 
is plain and ſimple, diſtinguiſhed only by an 
obeliſk , which ſtands in the centre bf a thick 
wood. Within the palace of Paſargada ure the 
courts of juſtice; and the andient ſchools; the 
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former ſupplied by the itinerant judges, who 
are ſent annually through all the provinces 3 
the latter now under the direction of the Magi; 
but they, CLeanper, are more induſtrious to 


maintain the reputation, and promote the ſpe- 


culative fiudies of their own order, than to 
ſee the ſpirit of the ancient diſcipline preſerved 


in its full vigor. Paſargada is now become one 


of the moſt conſiderable colleges of their pro- 
ſeſſion: another ſettlement they had in a village 
near adjacent, which bore the name of Ecba- 
tana, till Dazivs obliged them to remove from 
thence, and built the town of that name upon 
the mountains. The court is this ſpring at 
Perſepolis, from whence the great king 1s ex- 
pedled to make a progreſs to haves ogy except 
in theſe progreſſes, the concourle and ſplen- 
dor of a Perſian court is ſeldom ſeen there; 
yet, without that, even in theſe remote corners 
of Perſia, frequent opportunities offer of mixing 
in a very mom and various ſociety. The 
voyages of the Phoenicians have, of late ages, 
thou knoweſt, opened a commerce of literature 


between the moſt diſtant climates of the eaſt 


and welt; which has occaſioned a great reſort 
of ſtrangers, eſpecially of the Grecian ſophiſts, 
into theſe parts: for they, whoſe reſearches 
after knowledge carry them even to the Indian 
Brachmans, will not fail to viſit the ſchools of 
the Magi. The ſituation of my Perſian villa 
puts me ſometimes in the way of theſe learned 
gueſis ; they are generally introduced to me by 


the courteous Mage Tzasres, who obliges 


ParmYs and me with his company in this 
| | . agreeable 


«az a os a 1 —_ Fa. io r ah SET IG RS; 


ble retirement. The adjacent dromon- 
— of Taoces affords a commodious harbour 


to the Tyrian merchants, Among them I often 
meet with men of an _— mind, and im- 


as I have heard 


proved underſtanding; ſuc 


thy brother Hieeras defcribed to be, by the 
eat men who have ſeen him at the court of 


batana. * 


I have long entertained an opinion, that there 
was a nearer conſanguinity between the diſtant 


nations of the earth, than they themſelves are 


enerally apprized of My happening, upon 

ome occahon, to ſuggeſt this hint in a mixed 
company of Greeks and Aſiatics , Who were 
met not long ſince at Taoces, brought on a 
conyerſation, that has a deal confirmed 
mein theſe ſentiments. Prrnon, the Athenian 
agent, who, being in theſe parts upon his mer- 
_— «fairs, chanced to be one of the com- 


, ſaid with ſome earneſtneſs, that 9 4 


in 7s 2 relation he ſtood to a e ſtate 


ſhould be unwilling to gn upa point fo intereſt- 


ing to many of the Greeks, as that of their 
ing the Leviton of their native count 
yet he ſhould with pleaſure attend to any al. 
coveries of a natural alliance between them and 
the ſubjeds of the great king. I fear (ſaid. 
" Teer) you muſt firft relinuiſh thoſe boaſted 


“ pretenſions of your Grecian friends, before 
% any ſuch relation between them aid theſe 
6h 2 nations can be made out.“ Inonbs, 
a Phoenician merchant, Who fat by, was 
diſpoſed to treat the ſubje& with raillery, and 
alledged, , that, Zh the barbarous fate 
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% gfancient Greece, before Capmus introduced 
« humanity among its early inhabitants, he ſaw 
« nothing extravagant in the pretenſions of thoſe 
« Greeks who make their firſt anceſtors the 


„ ſpontaneous product of the earth.” It muſt 


% be owned (replied Prruox) that there is a 
„great mixture of fable in the early periods 
« of the Grecian hiſtory. But wall. not the 
«© ſame objection he to the hiſtory of all other 
« nations, if you attempt to trace them up to 


„their firſt original? Thus, if Id Achus be 


„ ſtyled the offspring of Ockaxus and Tzravs, 
„ this carries his antiquity to that height, as 
« to leave it uncertain who were his progeni- 
„% tors. And is not SEMIRAMIsS, in like man- 
« ner, reported to be the daughter of the Syrian 
« goddeſs?” © I have had {ſaid Teasees) 
—.— opportunities of converſing intimatel 
« with the prieſts of Byblos, who, you wi 
allow, deſerve to be conſulted in points 
of the earlieſt antiquity; and I can with 
confidence affirm, that of the antiquities of 
© the Greeks, till the era of the Olympiads, 
„there is very little certainty to be colledted 


« from any traditions or monuments that have 


© been preſerved by their own hiſtorians. I 
„ muſt ſo far, however, diſſent from Inouus, 
% as to believe, that there were diſtinct com- 
« munities and forms of government eſtabliſhed 


by the Pelaſgi, before the coming of CAn- 


« MUS into- Greece. Phoenicia had ſent colo- 
« mes thither long before that which he ſettled 
« at Thebes in otia. The very name of 


Ixacnus, who is the reputed founder of the 


' 


* 


nnn 6 


« Argive kingdom, betrays his Phoenician ori- 


.c6 


«© ginal; and Pnonoxzus bears an affinity to 
an 


tian name. It was under his govern- 


ment that the ſcattered families of the Pelaſpi 
<© were brought to unite themſelves in a regular 


« ſociety with the newly tranſplanted colonies, 
who followed:Pruorontvus into that country 


„ ſoon. after the expulſion of the Phœnicians 


out of ypt.” You muſt allow, then, 
66 8 YTHON; ) that the Pelaſgi them- 
60 


„ the colonies you ſpeak of.” Some indeed 


« replied TAS PES) muſt have got ſooner there 


«© than the reſt; and I uſe the word Pelaſgi, 
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„ becauſe, upon the authority of the Greeks 


themſelves, I ſind no name more ancient ſor 
the firſt inhabitants of that country. But you 
cannot be ignorant, I ſuppoſe, that the 
name of Pelaſgi could only * to a people 
who had paſſed the fea, and ſufhciently deſ- 
troys the high pretenſions of your country- 
men, of being coeval almoſt with the terri- 
tory itſelf. And here I cannot help repeat- 


ing your own fabulous account of Inacnvs, 


under which ſeems. to be diſguiſed” fome 
hiſtorical tradition, when it is ſaid that he 
was the offspring of Oczanus and Tzravs; 
which, allowing that he came from a co | 
beyond the ſeas, is eaſily explained, but is 
otherwiſe a ſenſeleſs legend.” © I muſt beg 
leave ( ſaid I, here interpoſing) to offer 
ſomething in ſupport of the great antiquity 


of the Athenians. It is a tradition among the 
Egyptian prieſts, that they were originally 


elves were more ancient in Greece, than 
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4 a Sethroite colony; and that Os1n15 leſt TM- 


% TOLEMUS With them, in their new territory, 
„to teach them the art of tillage. The Pho 
% nician ſacred records relate, how Curonus 
46. travelled about the world with his daughter 
„% ATHENA, and gave her the coaſt of Attica 
„ ſo that both theſe authorities fix the firſt 
„ ſettlement in Attica, as high as the times of 
« Osinis. And there is reaſon to believe, 


from the teſtimony. of thoſe two nations, 


« which contend for the earlieſt antiquity, that 
„ theſe eaſtern countries, which have ſucceſs 
„ ſively been the ſeats of empire, were over- 
, ſpread, about the ſame time, from one com- 
%% mon ſtock. Beyond the times of Osinis we 
£ find nothing in the ptian account but 
„ mythology. I am not ignorant, there are 


4. Phoenician traditions pretended to be derived 
„ from Taautus, which carry up the hiſtory 


of the human race for ten generations higher 
„ than Cxyronus. - But you, Tzasees, I know, 
©. conſider that ancient epoch of Os1r1s, about 
« which ends with the Ægyptians the reign of 
„their demi-gods, as the time when the earth 
« began to be planted anew after the univerſal 
„ deluge.” © Ido (replied Tzasrss); and T 
„ make no doubt but that Sisurnaus and his 
* family, who ſo miraculouſly, as it is related 
in the books of the Chaldzan ſages, eſcaped 
+ the univerſal deluge, might paſs among poſte- 
*« rity for a remnant of the race of the demi- 


„gods, who had exiſted in another ſtate of 
things. And if we conſider how impoſſible 
“it was for any monuments to have been 
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« preſerved of the antediluvian ages, and what 9 
« the ſtate of moſt nations, after their frſt {44M 
% 22 muſt have been; we ſhall neceſſarily 4318 
be brought to fix here the earlieſt era of the 2M 
« hiſtorical times. And the Greeks cannot 11 
* complain, though we allow not of their 0 
ſpringing from the earth itſelf, that we have 243 
made their origin too recent.” | 1 
* I thank you both, (ſaid Pyrrnox,) for 1 

* this polite and rational inquiry into a fubject, IM 
+ which appears, in the light you have con- 2280 
„ {idered it, to be of the greateſt moment for 1 
_ * eſtabliſhing an — — yy 
the human ſpecies. You could elſe, I am Wh, 5 
ready to believe, have more eaſily indulged mY 
me in my Grecian prejudices. But to ſpeak HY 
the truth, I am much leſs concerned for what If 
becomes of the boaſted original of my Athe- 1 
nian friends, than I am ſor improving, as 1 
far as may be, thoſe principles of humanity, ; 7 
* which; are ſo forcibly inculcated from the Bert 
* conſideration of the whole: race, as being * 
+ deſcended. of one common ſtock. But my 15 
cẽurioſity is much excited, to know the opinion 55 
„of your enlightened ſages, with regard to the Th 
origin of man, and when he firſt exiſted upon 2 
« the earth. The ſubje& of our preſent con- . 
_ <. verſation naturally leads to this further in- 985 
* quiry.“ This queſtion (ſaid TxAs RSH is cloſely 1 
conneded with our Magian doctrines of 0 
« the Coſmogony. However, I ſhall not be bh 
<. unwilling to gratify your curioſity ;; ſince an 4 S 
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explanation upon theſe ſubjets will do honor 
to the religion of ZonoasrEn, and clear ug 
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«. our philoſophical opinions from thoſe groſs 
* miſtakes, which ſome of your countrymen 


© have entertained concerning them.” my 
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CxxAN DEN to Gopryas. From Athens. 


42 fortune of the war, which, ſince my 
laſt diſpatches, inclines to the fide of Athens, 
has given a ſudden turn to the affairs of this 
country, which, if ſome unforeſeen event does 
not ariſe, may produce conſequences, not leſs 
advantageous to the Grecian ſtates, than detri- 
mental to Perſia. Thou muſt have judged, 
from all the accounts of Pylus, that it was 
reduced to the laſt extremity; and indeed ſo 
little expectation of preſerving it remained here, 
that no! bout e more ſurprifing, as well 
as agreeable, than the news we received within 
theſe few days, that the blockade was raiſed 
by ſea; and a truce concluded with the Lace- 
demonian generals. Thoſe who have been lo 

converſant in political buſineſs, muſt have fre- 
quently” obſerved, that when their hopes ſeem 
beſt-founded, and their thoughts are employed 
in purfuing a ſeries of 'imaginary Fur hs, 
one unlucky incident reduces them to deſpair, 
and ſoon after, a ſtroke of good fortune, as 
unlooked-for as the bad, reſtores ſpirit and 
veſolutien to their counſelss. 


Without making a particular application of 
this remark to the Athenian republic in the 


preſent criſis, I will haſten to explain the facts 


which gave riſe to it. Not long after the deſ- 
perate aſſault maintained by Dexostnenes , (of 
which my laſt letters made mention, ) the Athe- 
nian admiral from Zacynthus came up with 
forty ſail, and offered battle to the Lacedzmo- 
nian fleet, which, inftead of accepting the chal- 
lenge, kept itſelf ranged in'a line clofe to the 
ſhore ii the harbour. Upon this Nrcras 
called a council of war, Where it was deter- 
mined, by the unanimous opinion of the cap- 
tains, to force their way into the' port, the 
entrance of which, either through neglect or 
want of ſkill in the engineers, was not blocked 
up in the manner at firſt propoſed. The — 
was as gallantly executed as it had been wi dly 
concerted: five of the enemies ſhips were taken; 
Teveral of them run aground and were much 
ſhattered; and none would have eſcaped being 
entirely demoliſhed, if the ſoldiers from tlie 
Lacedzmonian camp, on the ſhore, Had not 
entered the ſea with their arms, and recoyered 
Tome of their veſſels; at the ſword's point, out 
of the hands of the Athetians. In conſequdnge 
of this ſucceſs, ſu mn ty — provihon 
were immediately th 1 to Pylus, the ct 
cleared of the rea i pallies} and four 


hundred and twenty natives of Lacedehiun mut 
up in the iſland of phacte * and deprived of 
all poſſibility of relief,  whilft the Athenians 
continued maſters ät fea. The news of this 
action no ſooner reached Sparta, than tlie 
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- magiſtrates, . in the deepeſt concern for the 
danger to which ſo many of their braveſt and 
molt diſtinguiſhed citizens were expoſed, re- 
paired in perſon to the Peloponneſian camp; 
and finding it impracticable, from the diſpo 
tion made by the Athenian commanders, to 
Ive any aſſiſtance to their diſtreſſed countrymen 
in the iſland, propoſed a ſuſpenſion of arms to 
Nicias and DEMOSTHENES. hey agreed to it 
on the following conditions: Firſt, t ambaſ- 
ſadors ſhould be ſent from Sparta to Athens, 
with ſull powers to conclude a deſinitive treaty. 
Secondly, That the Lacedemonians ſhould de- 
liver up all their, ſhips, of war, at that time 
lying on the coaſts of Laconia, to Athenian 
commiſſioners, Who ſhould be infiruded to 
reſtore. them at the, expiration of the truce, 
Which, was to 15 till che return of the ambaſ- 
ſadors. , Thirdly , That, the Athenians ſhould 
ive. leave for a Is ſtated portion of bread, 
Meſh, and wine, to be conveyed into the iſland 
for che uſe ot the arriſon there. Fourthly, 
That if any one of theſe articles were broken, 
the whole ſhould be void. Thou mayeſt imagine, 
noble ſcribe, with what joy conditions ſo honor- 
able to this ſtate were ratified by the people. 
Neu conduct i much a Arien and the 
1 opinion "I 2 2 that 
though, he is now in — —— yet when once 
engaged in action, he wants neither addreſs nor 
vigor in Feen The Lacedæmonians have 
Lane three of. their principal citizens for 
who are ſhortly. expected to arrive 
——_ e. 10 ſull tide of fortune flowing in at 


\ 


once upon the Athenians, has greatly exalted 
their ſpirits; and from that very circumſtance, 
1 ſhould conjecture; they would not make a 
right uſe of it. They have this day ſent an 
expreſs toPrTaoN, withan anſwer to the points 
complained of by our court. As to the depre- 
dations on our merchants, they alſert the right 
which all nations have, in time of war, to 
prevent ſupplies being carried to their enemies; 
and endeavour to ſhow, that the far greater 
number of veſſels on the lift delivered in to 
their miniſter are included under that head. 
For the reſt, they offer ſatisfaction in general 
terms, when a more particular inquiry has been 
made into the loſſes. As to the receiving Zo- 
_ PYRVs, they alledge, that they could not have 
ſecured his perſon, without violating all the 
laws of boſpitality in uſe among the Grecians, 
and making a moſt ungrateful return to the 
kindneſs and regard which his mother had 
always ſhown to the republic of Athens. That, 
however, he had communicated none of his 
projects to the ſtate, had received no encourage- 
ment from them, and was alone anſwerable 
for the conſequences of his miſconduR. - Theſe 
inſtrucdtions conclude, by repreſenting the freſh 
ounds of alarm which they have taken at the 
King's deſigns againſt the Greek colonies, b 

the encampment of the army near Sardis; 4 
the diſoovery of ſeveral Perſian agents in Miletus 
and Srayrna, who have confelled, upon exa- 
mination, that they were employed to bring 
over the citizens to ſubmit, without oppoſition, 
to the government of Ana. 
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58 ATHENIAN 


Theſe paper-weapons, potent lord, give me 
no uneaſinels, as they can produce no obſtrue- 
tion to the king's meaſures. But the proſpect 
of a general peace amongſt the. Grecian ſtates 
fills me with apprehenſions, which, I wiſh, 
for the ſake of Perha, may be entirely chime- 
rical. Will they not, in this caſe, unite to 
diſconcert the views which our maſter may have 
formed upon the maritime cities of Aſia Minor, 
and the iſles of the Agean Sea? Will th 
not lay hold of the lighteſt pretence to tranſ- 
rt an, army to the oppoſite continent, and 
pread deſolation over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces? And to what hazards may not our 
commerce and our navy, which have within 
theſe few years begun to recover themſelves, 
be expoſed from the united force of a nation 
inured by education and experience to continual 
ſt in this republic, compo 
of the — 5 — ha elder dich; 
and the huſbandmen, declare ſtrongly for peace. 
They cry out, that the preſent opportunity 
ſhould not be loſt, olivine Athens, as 
well as the reſt of Greece, from the calamities 
under which they have long labored, and of 
eſtabliſhing their general happineſs and ſecurity 
on laſting foundations. + Niclas is the principal 
Jaborer in this good work; a man of piety, 
inclining to ſuperſtition, and a gravity ſome- 
thing formal. He has long been the champion 
of the ariſtocratical faction againſt Crzon and 
the popular demagogues, and for that reaſon 
ſtood the mark of their calumnies and ridicule; 


\ 
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but he is ſo univerſally acknowledged to be a 
diſintereſted lover of his country, and a pru- 
dent conductor of buſineſs, that he poſſeſſes no 
ſmall ſhare in the eſteem of the people. Next 
to him, both for credit and capacity, I may 
well reckon my friend PnILEMON, whomT have 
often mentioned in the courſe of theſe diſpat- 
ches, and I can add nothing farther now con- 
cerning him, than that he wiſhes moſt ardently 
to cloſe his eyes with the fatisfaction'of having 
contributed towards uniting the Greeks. I do 
not in the leaſt doubt, that CLEO and his 
faction will throw all the obſtacles poflible in 
the way of theſe negotiations. But the queſ- 
tion is, whether the true intereſt of this repu- 
blic, ſupported, as it is, by the friends of peace, 
will not prevail in the ſtruggle; nor can any 
thing ent it, unleſs the Athenians, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, inſiſt upon terms to which the 
Lacedæmonians cannot agree, conſiſtently with 
their own honor and that of their allies. | 
If I may have the permiſſion to open myſelf 
freely to thee, I ſhould think nothing would 
tend more to advance the king's affairs in theſe 


parts, than to keep ambaſſadors reſident with 


the principal commonwealths. Thoſe who act 
by public authority can take their meaſures on 
the ſpot with boldneſs; can lay hold of every 
favorable opportunity to ſet on foot an ufſef 
negotiation, - and are not aſhamed or afraid to 
raiſe up friends to their ſovereign, and act in 
concert with them; whilſt an unauthorized 
agent, like myſelf, is unable to take one 
without innumerable precautions and reſerves; 
2 — 
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can T ſuggeſt fit occaſions to his court, 
which paſs by unproſitably before they can be 
turned to account; and, were he obſerved to 
ſorm parties in the ſtate, or declare himſelf for 
one prince more than another, ſuſpicions would 
be raiſed, his own ſatety endangered, and his 
life, perhaps, ſacrificed to the malice of his 
enemies and the ſeverity of the laws. Imagine 
not, potent lord, that I would decline any 
difficulties or hazards in the diſcharge of my 
duty here. Whatever inſtructions I may receive 
in this critical juncture (which I expect with 
impatience) ſhall be performed with the utmoſt 
exadtneſs. I hope you will have made ſome 
progreſs in the conferences with the Lacede- 
monian, ambaſſadors, before the news of theſe 
es can reach them. 

I ſhall not lengthen out this diſpatch, by 
entering into any detail of the affairs in other 
places, to which the Athenians themſelves, at 
this time, give but little, attention. They are 
not much concerned at the loſs of Eione in 
Thrace, which was taken by S1imonipts, their 
general, at the 7 of the ſpring; nor 
with the revolt of Meſſina in Sicily from their 

alliance, though a town of importance. There 
have been two naval engagements between the 
Syracuſian and Athenian ſquadrons in the 
Straits of Sicily, of no great conſequence to 
either ſide, unleſs that the latter are retired to 
Rhegium, and expect orders to return home, 
and leave the inhabitants of Sicily to decide their 
controverſies amongſt themſelves. I refer. the 
event of Zorrzuss attempt on Caunus to the 


relations of the governor of Caria, being per- 
ſuaded it is a ſubject equally diſagreeable to us 
both. The giddy youth, intoxicated with pride, 


* 


paid no regard to my friendly admonitions, 


and has thrown away his life and reputation in 


the chimerical projects of raſh adventurers.” He 
had certainly parts to have deſerved better of 
his ſovereign. May he be the laſt infiance of 
diſloyalty ArTAxXERXEs may experience durin 

the courſe of a reign, for the concluſion o 

which, I ſincerely wiſh the youngeſt man in 
the empire may not live to ſee his houſehold 


fire extinguiſhed. Adieu. LECTIN 5 


LETTER CXLIII. 


Onsames fo CLEANDER. 
1 who had fo civilly complied with 
my requeſt, continued his diſcourſe in the 
ſollowing manner: In the theory I am going 
to advance, you muſt not think it ſtrange, 1 
J as much diſſent from the Un and 
«* Phoemcians, as I have hitherto held with 
„them in their hiſtorical accounts, againſt the 
«uncertain and fabulous traditions of the 
* Greeks. I can no more underſtand how a 
„wind incloſed in the cavities of unſhapen 
matter could be the active principle to work 
out of it an organized body, than Ican believe 
the original production of men and other 
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animals to have been from the ſlime: of the 


Nile, impregnated by the heat of that climate, 


without recurring to an higher cauſe. The 


human body, we allow, was ſormed:out of 
the earth, and blended with the other ele- 
ments; but we inquire after that intelligent 
plaſtio power, which could produce ſo ex- 
cellenta fabric. Without it, we have a great 
deal to account for, before we come to the 


8 of a being endowed with life and 


enſe. Let us ſuppoſe then the elements in 
a ſtate of chaos, or lying together in one 
undiſtinguiſhed maſs. By what innate powers 
ſhall they be ſeparated ; and what ſhall diſpoſe 
them in that excellent order and harmony 
which we ſo juſtly admire in the arrangement 
of the- univerſe? Let us ſuppoſe, if you 
pleaſe, for mere amuſement, a dark troubled. 
air, hovering over a watery mixture, or a 
wind wang , a great ferment in the general 
mucilage of matter. Then, in the violent 
tation, the fiery particles are to find their 
lightneſs, and mount up to the higher regions; 
and by that means, out of this mõt, or troubled 
mixture, the ſun and ſtars are to ſhine out. 
The groſſer matter, by reaſon of its weight, 
muſt ſink as low as poſſible; and the. humid 
parts; being lighter, ſhould conſequently riſe 
and float above it. What lucky chance then 
prepared that great chaſm and profundity to 
contain them? And when the waters were 
taught to know their bounds , what fixed the 
radiant MiTayras at ſuch an equal diſtance, 


as to dry, but not burn up, by his parching 


/ 


& 
« while, ſupported the whole fabric? Or, 
when the ſeparation of the elements firſt 

began, what aſſigned them height or depth 
in the boundleſs circumſcribing ſpace? And 
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heat, the drained earth? What, in the mean 


what gave the terraqueous globe, when 
formed, its perpetual rolling motion; by 
which every part by turns is made to partake 
of the genial influence from that luminary? 
How mfinitely perplexed and embarraſſed are 
ournotions, when we would eſtabliſh effects 
without a cauſe, and ſuppoſe a maſter-piece 


of deſign and contrivance not to have been 


produced by an intelligent author? But let 
us proceed in examining this hopeful forma- 
tion of the mundane (Rem. 

poſe things endued with vegetative and animal 
life, and at laſt intelligent animals. produced 
from principles, without either ſenſe or in- 
telligence. How do thoſe ſkilful Coſmogon- 
iſts acquit themſelves of this arduous taſk ? 
Why, they tell you of violent thunders and 


lightnings, at the ſtroke of which the inani- 


mate organized forms were awakened into 
life, and rouſed and frightened: with the 
ſound, began to ſtir and look about them. 
If you inquire further, how theſe chance 


productions came to be ready formed and 


organized, I will, with Orsames's leave, 
make free with the recondite wiſdom of his 
Egyptian friends.” I thought, (ſaid I,) 
Traspxs, you had entertained a better opinion 
of me, than to believe me a convert to an 
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1 ATHENIAN. 


« without the mention of a divine artiſt, at- 
e tempts to account for the origin of his crea- | 
„ tures.” Pardon me, (replied Teasres,). 

« I would by no means inſinuate, that you de- 
« ſerve this imputation; the moſt that can be 
« ſaid is, that you differ from us a little as to 
« the ſolemnity of the ſix ſeaſons, which by 
* ZOROASTER we are commanded to keep holy, 
e in commemoration of the creation. For this, 
« I know, you conſider as an exoteric repre- 
« ſentation of it, accommodated to the appre- 
« henſion of the vulgar. But I am ſatisfied you 
“entirely agree with us in the eſſentials of our 
belief, although you may think it was as eaſy 
«© for the power of Orowmasnes to have raiſed 
« this great theatre of the univerſe in an inſtant, 
« as by the flower progreſs of many months. 
« The Egyptians (I was going then to ſay) 
« maintain, that as the muddy earth became 
« incruſted by the heat of the ſun, the moiſture 
„ underneath fermenting, bubbled up in many 
„ places, and appeared as ſo many puſtules, 
„ wrapt up in thin and flender coats and ſkins; 
« and this laſted till the ſœtuſes arrived at per- 
« fect age, when their ſhelly priſons growing 
dry and ee made way for their deli- 
„very. This might be well reckoned among 
„ thoſe abſurd conceits which are more wiſel 

* contemned than confuted. But they appeal, 
in this caſe, from the arbitration of reaſon, 
* to example and matter of fat, and inftance 
“in the production of mice and other vermin, 
< at this day, from the ſlime caſt upon the land 
„by the overflowing. of the Nile. Of theſe 


" they 


} 
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© they pretend, ſome. are perſect, others half- 
ſormed, cleaving to the ſoil whence they are 
produced; which you, Ons Aus, have often 
< obſerved to be a very ridiculous miſtake, and 
an impoſition too groſs to paſs upon people 
„ who. have their eyes open. They conchude 
from hence, that in the beginning of things, 
© when the earth Was perfectly fertile and ſuc- 


„ culent, various living creatures migh t proceed 


from it in like manner. But granting that 
< certain ſpecies of animals or inſects {warm 
«< moſt in at that ſeaſon; does 3t from 
« thence follow, that moiſture generates ani- 


< mals from heat, without any. other ſeminal | 


<< principle? If it be capable of produbing 
„ theſe, why ſhould it not, by the ſame in- 
< fluence, at the ſame. time, produce all the 
<< ſeveral kinds that are 8 But this not 
< happening, it is ſufficiently evident, that 
„there is ſomething more than the action of 
< heat upon putrified . moiſture neceſſaty to 
« duce them: I ſee no reaſon, if the ſoil 
% be as fruitful now as it was in the beginning, 
„ why. it ſhould not produce men and the 
% nobler kinds of beaſts in our days, if ever it 
did ſo. But if there had been a gradual dimi- 
“ nution of the generative faculty of the earth, 
< that it hath dwindled from nobler animals 
„ to puny mice and inſeds; why is there not 
« thehkedecay in the production of 9 9 
« We ought, by this time to have loſt 
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„% ſhrubs, and creeping moſs, and deſpicab 
«© muſhrooms. Now, with regard to the pro- 
« duction of animals, it amounts with me to 
the fame, whether we conſider them ſpring- 
ing out of the earth, as they might, for what 
„e know, in the beginning; or generated 
from cretitures of the fame ſpecies antecedent 
„to them. For whether it be in the wombs 
% of the earth, or in the womb of an animal, 


„the matter muſt be rightly diſpoſed for this 


production; muſt have in it "— rſeminal 
% principle; and be endued with 
«© power, which appears not to be any innate 


quality in matter. There may', for aught 
ic nature be- 


«'we know, be one general pl 
“ longing to the whole terreſtrial globe, by 
„ which all plants and vegetables may be 
differently formed, according to their dif- 
% ferent ſeeds. But what has this to do with 
« animal life? You may proceed in the ſame 
« manner, and fappole one more univerſal 
« diſplayed through the whole corporeal ſyſtem, 
„% which makes all things conſpire every where, 
«© and agree together in order and harmony. 
«<< But neither of theſe can we poſſibly conceive 
“ to be any thing more than the laws of mo- 
tion derived to matter from a firſt intelligent 
« cauſe, who muſt be the beginner of motion, 


« which experience teaches is not efſential to | 


« matter, and the author of life, ſenſe, and 


< intelligence; which are things we could not - 


„ poſlibly conceive to ariſe from any modifi- 
* cations of matter, even though motion were 


< eſſential to it. After having ſaid this, I need 
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« not be reſerved” in explaining to you, and 
„developing of its ebe tickt dreſs, the 
+. religious philoſophy of the Magi. It has been 
« falſely reported of us, by thoſe" who Knew 
< little of our worſhip, chat we paid divine 
% honors to the elements, and to the planet 
„ ſyſtem. This they build upon flight preſump- 
tions, from a miſtaken notion of our civil 
«© ceremonies, and of the repreſentatiofis ſaid 
„ to be concealed in the Mithriac cave. In 
4 the ſalutation of Mrrnnas, we do indeed 
* addreſs ourſelves to that luminary with ſolemn 
„ ſeſlive pomp and rejoicing; but it begins in 
„ the name of Onomaspes, and is direted: to 
<< his honor alone; whom we praiſe for the 
< benefits derived upon us from the fun, his 
great ſymbol and yicegerent m the heavens. 
871 the ſame kind is' our feſtival of the tttobn, n, 
< of Mars, and the other planets. The figi res con- 
© cealed in the Mithriac cave are aſtrolo ogical re- 
preſentations of che elements, of the zodiac, 
and climes of the heavens ; a the cave itfelf i 18 | 
the repreſentation of the world-at large, in 
« which the radiant Mrruras' fills che Principal - 
« orb, diſperſing his influence through 'the 
ys whote ſyſtem. It is well known, that in 
% our ſolemn 3 the chariot of horſe 
dedicated 0 the fun 1 ul wa 8 preceded 'by 
„en empty chariot, ſacred. Sone I 
« This is not intended for mere idle ge: ---1. 
but te emblematize an holy 'dodrine 
„ MaSDEs is with us botifidered as jon MS 418 
<: ſupreme direſtor of this moſt perſec chariot _ 
of che unverte andthe fun ', Bough he 
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« moſt glorious of all apparent objects, yet 
7. Atpenfes his . ins through the vl le 
« creation, only in ſubordination. to that in- 
„ viſible power: and thus there is an unity of 
« power, and a monarchy in the univerſe. 


« What therefore the Greeks have falſely called 


« a Theogany in the hymn. uſually ſung by the 
« officiating Mage at our ſacrifices, is no more 
« than,,ZoroASTER's.,dodrine of the origin of 
„the elements, and of the great phenomena 
« of nature.“ The Mithriac ceremonies (ſaid 
«© Pxxuon) have generally been objected to 
« you hy the Greeks, upon your diſclaiming 
« a vilible divinity, and thought inconſiſtent 
% with your pretended, averſion to image- 
« worſhip, How is it we hear of your Mrrunas 
“ pictured like a Perſian king, trampling upon 
« and wounding the ſides of a proſtrate ox, 
„ whach. naturally puts one in mind of the 
% ByPovia of the Greeks? a ceremony, to ſpeak 
freely, of a very ridiculous kind, performed 
6c e, to the terror of all oxen, in me- 
«« mory, of one which had the boldneſs to de- 
“ your: the ſacred. corn which was kept for the 
<« feſtiyalotBaccuvs”:; Youarereſolved, I ſee, 
% (aid Trasrzs,) to force your admittance 
into the myſtic cave. However, I am not 
„ unwilling to, indulge your curioſity ſo far as 
may, ſerve to undęreiye you in theſe pre- 
«udice Know then {that the concerns of 
« agriculture.and paſtoral liſe, which employed 
„ mankind in the eaxly.ages of the world, firſt 
„% fixed their attention upon the heavens; and 
2 that as the fruitſulneſs of the earth, and of 


1 
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<« the animals upoh it, was fancied to depend 
on the influence of the heavenly bodies, 
„ thoſe" objects about which the firſt obſervers 
„were dwly converſant”, and in which they 
« were moſtly intereſted?” gave names to the 
„ conſtellations, which marked out to them the 
« ſeverat'ſeaſons; Such portions, for inſtance, 
of the zodiac as the fun paſſed through in 


*« the vernal months, they diſtinguiſhed aw | 


„ conftellations'obſefved tobe in thoſe di 


« which" they named the ram and — "Mp 


Hallufion to the genial influence which the fun 
„had, at r_ ſeaſon ;' upbn their flocks and 
60 herds; ex them to propa ate their Kind. 
„% The ext! d Jive ion of the is denomi- 
4 nated from the twins of beufis; 
< alluding! to this, that the ailimals before 
mentioned are obſerved commonly to moreaſe 
7 N twins. 80 chat the figure of MirnzAs 
trampling upon the bull is no more than an 
« aſtrological emblem, implying the influence 
„ the ſun has upon ae nn bf animals, 
„when he appears in that ſign, or-when the 
© heavelis ure in that partieu rution 
„ with reſpe& to us. 
„% Pyrnon,) that; uo fatiafidd. With h 
45 dethroned the gods of Greece, — 
don to indicate the reli 
at the expenſe pf our Whole I my- 
60 % g Neicher the golden * . nor 
„twin ſonb ef Lab p ror othe-cendiriingte. 
1 Mw — of Loans, ſhall - arr fta 
tion among the Mars?o dt Indeed, 
— * — 1 
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was taken only ſor a poor leaſing maid, hold- 
ing the ſibul, or ear of corn, in token of 
« the harveſt, till your poets , in complaiſance 
«« to the fair ſex, diſcoyered her pedigree and 
« deſcent from DRDALUs.“ Well, (replied 
« PYTHON, ). 1 could be reconciled to you upon 
„this head, had 1 not, in the capacity of a 
Greek, the ſame grievous complaint againſt 
you in this, gas I had in the former queſto 
Lou take pains firſt to mortify the vanity of 
“my countrymen, by proving them to have 
been colonies from other nations; and now 
“you proceed to Jefſen the reputation of our 
« Orphie dodrines, . | their Phoe- 
„ nician griginal. And, to ſay the truth, if 
the Orphic doctrines. are no more than Phœ- 
„ mician or Ægyptian fables, I fear the popular 
« divinities have proceeded from... the, ſame 
ſource, and have a like precarious exiſtence 
* with Night and Erebus, or Love and Diſcord, 
among the Orphic principles. But, to ſpeak 
„freely, I can more eaſily part with theſe, 
„than not acknowledge that eternal mind, 
f a you contend for, in the origin 
*© 0 LNgS. : Re ” 0.6 :Hoc3dt n 
I thought, CLAN DER, ſomeaccauntoſthis 
converſation would not prove unentertaining 
to thee, who never couldſt enſlave thy reaſon 
to arbitrary tenets, nor meanly proſtitute: thy 
aſſent to any popular prejudices. In matters 
ol. indifference. to religion or civil life, it would 
be deemed very unjuſt, to deny men the free 
exerciſe of their own, thoughts; and ſurely 
thoſe ſubjeds, that are of importance to either, 


deſerve a free and impartial inquiry, the more 
on that very account. TEASsTEs felt a ſenſible 

leaſure to find the Greek agent fit ſo looſe to 
— national prejudices; and ſince he is ſo well 
inclined to the rational belief of one ſupreme 
mind, doubts not of bringing him to embrace 
the doctrines of ZoroasrerR, Thou, who fre- 

uenteſt the Lycæum and the porches of the 
COD philoſophers, mayſt eaſily account for 
the ſecret prevalence of thoſe rational opinions, 
which the politic lawgiver had reaſon to fear 
might one day prove injurious to the gods of 
his own eſtabliſnment, when he made it penal 

to diſſent openly from the national ſuperſtition. 


LETTER” OXLIV. 


Gopryas to Creanmen. 8 
* . dT 


= * reception which has been given to thy 
nephew CHARICLEs at this court, will fhow 
thee with what weight thy recommendations 
are attended; nor can our opinion of his dili- 
gence and fidelity be expreſſed in a ſtronger 


manner, than by the commiſſion he is charged 


with to deliver thele diſpatehes into thy hands. 


Thou canſt not be inſenſible, that, ſor 
various reaſons of intereſt and prudence, Pera 


has hitherto declined taking any part in the 
war which, ſor ſome years, has, with gr 


or leſs fury, been carried on among the Grecian 
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fiates. | Pleaſed that the whole attention of our 
enemies was diverted from taking . of 
our weakneſs, and their ſtrength waſted by 
domeſtic divifions, we looked on this interval 
of tranquillity,” this refpite from unfortunate 
campaigns, as providentially ſent to enable us 
to heal our loſſes, and to recover the advanta 
which, under the firft monarchs, rendered this 
empire formidable to the reſt of the world. But 
as it was never intended that our repoſe ſhould 
degenerate into inactivity, or our influence on 
the affairs of foreign nations be entirely loſt, a 
favorable opportunity was expected to inter- 
ole with vigor and ſuccefs, and break through 
thoſe difgraceſul conditions which the neceſhty 
of the times had impoſed upon us. This junc- 
ture, we hope, 1s atlaſt arrived. Sparta feems 
diſpoſed to embrace our friendſhip, and to ac 
in concert with us; and ſince it is leſs againſt 
the intereſt of that ſtate to grant us the terms 
which we expect, in exchange ſor our aſſiſtance, 
than ofany other, the king 1s inclined to think 
a Lacedæmonian alliance the moſt eligible 
meaſure he can purſue But it has been 
juſtly wow ended, that theſe favorable ſymp- 
toms in the Spartan counſels' may have an 
unwifhed for effect, of alarming the Athe- 
nians with the proſpeck of Perſia's taking a 
urelin the war againſt them, and inducing 
that republie to wept # difadvantageous peace, 
rather «than hazard being oppreſſed by the 
united weight of ſo formidable a confederacy. 
It has been conſidered likewiſe, that in the 
prefent fiate of the war, which has drawn 
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together almoſt the whole ſtrength of both par- 
ties at Pylus, ſome action may ſhortly enſue, 
conſiderable enough to turn the balance in 
favor of one fide or the other, and bring on a 
precipitate accommodation, unleſs at the ſame 
time that precautions are taken to ſecure Sparta, 
beyond a poſſibility of retracting her engage- 
ments, the like care is uſed at Athens to foment 
the violent humor of the ny who wiſh the 
continuance of the war. The e 
can no otherwiſe be attained, than on one hand 
by flattering the ambition of the Lacedæmo- 
mans with the hopes of attaining an unrivalled 
ſuperiority over the reſt of the Greeks; and'on 
the other, by engaging ſome principal perſon 
in the government of Athens, to co-operate 
indirealy with us, through motives of private 
intereſt or miſtaken policy. I need not point 
out to you} that the uneaſy condition of CLeon's 
private fortune, his raſh and turbulent ſpirit , 
averſe to quiet and ſettled times, and the ſt 
paſſion, which he has at heart, of Tacrificin 
eyery thing to preſerve his authority with the 
people, are eircumſtances in his character, 
that concur to render him the fitteſt engine for 
us to work with, But you will think alf other 
arguments needlefs, when I have mentioned 
the overture he has already made to begin a 
correſpondence with this court. 
Upon telling PrTnon the other day in a 
conference, that I very much ſuſpected the 
amicable intentions 'of his republie towards 
Perſia, | becauſe they not dnly deferred 


returning an anſwer to the juſt complaints of 
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? our merchants, but had ſince added inſults to , 
injuries, by giving refuge to Zorxnus, whom 
| the king had declared a fugitive and a traitor; 

he rephed, among other things, that though 
the people might entertain prejudices againſt us, 
ſome of. the firſt men in the ſtate were ſtrongly 
inclined to cultivate our friendſhip; adding, 
to confirm what he ſaid, that he was commiſ- 
honed by CLeon to lay him at the king's feet, 
with the ſincereſt profeſſions of reſpect to his 
royal perſon, and deſire of meriting his favor. 
Upon theſe grounds, which I have opened 
to you at large, I have the king's direction to 
ſignify his pleaſure to you, to take the moſt 
ſeaſonable and early opportunity, after inſinuat- 
ing yourſelf ſo far into CLeon's eſteem, as to 
induce him to repoſe a confidence in you, to 
reſent him with the incloſed letter from the 
* „wherein he expreſles the opinion he has, 
both of his capacity and intention to do him 
ſeryice, and deſires that he would give credit 
to what you ſhould communicate to him in 
purſuance of your inſtructions, Mo. 
When you have thus entered upon the ſub- 
jet, and diſcovered, by the reception it meets 
with from CLRON, how far you may venture 
to open yourſelf with freedom to him, you 
ſhall proceed to engage him to uſe his utmoſt 
efforts in the aſſembly, to render fruitleſs any 
negotiations which may be ſet on foot; flatter 
his ambition with the thoughts of reducing 
Lacedzmon, and fixing the balance of Greece, 
during his adminiſtration, in the hands of Athens; 
alarm his fears with the deſigns of Nicias to 


\ 
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romote an inquiry into his conduct, as ſoon 
as the war ſhall be eoneluded; and remind him 
of the views of Sparta to ruin one whom th 
look upon as their greateſt enemy, by favoring 
the ebene of the oppolite party. Nor, can 
you well ſail of ſuccee ing, if you enforce theſe 
political reaſonings with the more weighty argu- 
ments tranſmitted to you by TERNIBAZ Us, the 
ſilent operation of which has more than once 
determined the ſate of kingdoms. -  __ 
In ſhort, as the whole of this important 
bulineſs is intruſted to thy management, ſo the 
time and manner of introducing it, the ſubſe- 
quent advantages to be gained from it, and 
_— difcerning eyes, muſt be left entirely to 
thy. diſcretion, who art able, not only from 
thy abilities, but thy experience in the affairs 


*. 


of Greece, to regulate thy conduct hy lights on 


the ſpot, which it is not in our power to aſſord 


thee at this diſtance. 

As ſoon as thou canſt inform us of the iſſue, 
thou wilt diſpatch CuakiclLEs hither again with 
the utmoſt expedition. If thou meeteſt with 
ſucceſs, thou wilt have the honor of perform- 
ing the moſt advantageous ſervice'toArtaxenxes 
that has for ages been achieved by any miniſt 
of Perha. And if an unlooked-for: misfortune 
ſhould diſappoint our expedations and thy beſt 
endeavours, may ſome light bark convey my 
CLranvtr ſafe from the rage of the exaſperated 
Athenians, to the friendly ſhores of Alia. 
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E have great reaſon to be tea" with 
the aff ces which Prrnod communicated to 
us in your name; being perſuaded, as well of 
the ſincerity of your intentions, as the abili- 
ties you pollels, to conduct yourſelf in a man- 
ner that may be agreeable to us. We defire 


vou to give entire credit to 17 CLEAN- 

DER werb a 

Mirnkls is "not more 8 501 in 1 5 his 

annual ourſe, than we are conſtant in extend- 

ing our Founte to thoſe who deſerve well at 

our hands. 
' Given at our royal palace of ee ee 

the laſt of the moon Adar, „ and e 

of our Vie 0 
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1 SHALL mall not d to 44d any akink 
the inſtructions which I have ſent = 170 he 
king's orders concerning*C1xon:''i Both — 
ſons of this meaſure, and the particular ſteps 
which you are to talte in the management ef 
it, are clearly and fully marked out. The chief 


intent of my preſent letter is to W you, 
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veſſel which carries over CA NICI ES, has it in 
charge to continue in the Piræus under pre- 
tence of trade, till he receive directions from 
you as to his departure. - He is not in the leaſt 
jt. eye with the ſecret of your commiſſion; 
and you may ſecurely depend on his fidelity 
and diſcretion as a man of honor, and his care 
and ſkill as a ſeaman. When you deliver him 
the token, by which he will know you. to be 
the perſon I have mentioned to him, there will 
be no' occaſion to open yourſelf any further, 
than by telling him you are employed on a par- 

ticular buſineſs for the king at Athens, and 

muſt deſire he would keep his ſhip in readineſs 
to ſail at a minute's warning. If your nego- 
tiation meets with the deſired iflue , purſue the 
contents of your inſtructions by re-diſpatehing 
CaAanicLes with the advice of it. But if CLeon 
either refuſes the propoſals, or helitates about 
accepting them, a moment's longer ſiay in Athens 
will be unſafe. Embark therefore with the 
utmoſt ſpeed for the firſt port you can arrive 
at in the Perſian dominions ; and make ule of 
the order I have ſent you for poſt horſes, to 
haſten your journey to the court, where, be- 
lieve me, we have not ſo ungrateful a ſenſe of 
your, paſt ſervices, as to afford you a worſe re- 
ception, after having failed of ſucceſs in ſo nice 
and dangerous a commiſhon., Be aſſured, on 
the contrary, that your friends will omit no- 
thing in their power that can contribute towards 
your obtaining a recompence proportionate to 


the hazards you have already undergone, and 
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to the opinion they entertain of your extra- 
ordinary merit. ah | : 

I refer you to CHARNICLES, who has been a 
diligent obſerver of whatever has paſſed fince 
his arrival amongſt us, for the ordinary occur- 
rences of the court. He will not fail to give 
you an account of the queen-mother's death, 
and the ceremonial of her interment on the 
royal mount. It is generally imagined, that 
the miſconduct of her daughter, added to the 
unfortunate end of her grandſon Zoyyrus, 
affected her with ſo deep a concern in the re- 
tirement which of late years ſhe has enjoyed, 
as to ſhorten her days. Our monarch has not 
been deficient in expreſſing the ſincerity of his 
concern for the loſs of one fo dear to him; nor 
omitted any inſtance of a pious reſpec to her 
memory. 

There are two or three other points, which 
having a more immediate relation to the = 
of our reſpective employments, I ſhall not diſ- 
penſe with myſelf from touching upon, in as 
few words as I can. 

When the news arrived that Zoyyrus was 
ſlain, in his rebellious attack againſt Caunus , 
the king, out of regard to the ſervices of his 
illuſtrious father, and his relation to the royal 
blood, forbad any public rejoicings to be made; 
but was ſo much incenſed at the behaviour of 
the Athemians, in permitting Zorrnus to ſail 
out of their ports, that he ſent immediate or- 
ders to AMORGEs, to put to death all the pri- 
ſoners who were natives of that city. Two 
indeed were ſpared at the interceſſion of Prruon, 
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who repreſented that they were deſcendante 
of Cimon, and that any reſpect ſhown to the 
family and name of that great captain and worthy 
citizen, would be looked upon as an act of 
ſingular generoſity in the king. The poor go- 
vernor of Caria has been very near falling a 
victim to the baſe artifices of one of our miniſ- 
ters, who wanted to ſupplant him, and' the 
malice of a favorite female ſlave, who 'can 
never forgive ſome words which dropt from 
him in raillery relating to her. A moſt terrible 
cabal was formed, and he was accuſed of no- 
thing leſs than an actual correſpondence with 
Zoyyrrus. I obtained leave for him to be heard 
in his own defence before the council of ſeven; 
and though the objections to his conduct were 
lauſibly dreſſed up, he made it appear to the 
fatisfacion of all difnterefled judges, that, had 
he not purſued the meaſures which he did, 
the whole province of Caria had broken out 
into an open revolt. 7 LITE 
I diſcovered, that the vileſt practices had 
been uſed to extort confefhons to his prejudice 
from ſeveral of the priſoners, particularly a 
deſpicable eunuch, who ſerved Zorrnus as a 
ſecretary. But as opening a ſcene of iniquity 
may, in ſome caſes, introduce more diforders 
than it can tend to reform, I adviſed Anor- 
GEs, after obtaining an honorable Juſtification 
of himſelf, to puſh the matter no farther. 

It is not neceſſary for me to 2 upon 
the tragical accident which has lately befallen 
ſome of our young ſatraps at the court of SITAL- 
cxs, ſince your nephew is well informed of 
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the particulars. . The affair makes a great noiſe,, 
and is much to be lamented; two of the ſons 
of AnBERIUs, general of the horſe, and Resa- 
Ces, ſatrap of Aſſyria, are amongſt the ſlain; 
and indeed not undeſervedly, for, according 
to the beſt accounts, the diſorder took its riſe 
from their licentious and extravagant behaviour, 
though the reſentment of the Thracian lords 
was carried to an unwarrantable exceſs. What 
happened in that country, during the reign of 
Darivs 5, on an occaſion pretty nearly re- 
ſembling this, might have taught our young 
ſatraps more diſcretion; for the jealouſy of that 
barbarous and ſuſpicious people is not to be. 
trifled with. TREO: OE, Ef 
ARTAXERXES, beſides ſoliciting the puniſh- 
ment of the aſſaſſins at the court of Thrace, 
has publiſhed an edi prohibiting, any of his 
ſubjects (except merchants and artificers) from 
going out of his dominions, without a licence 
om the council of ſeven, under the ſevereſt 
penalties; and has, likewiſe diſpatched inſtruc- 
tions, ſealed with the imperial ſignet, to the 
8 of the provinces, and our agents in 
oreign countries, which enjoin them to take 
particular notice of ſuch as preſume to diſobey 
this irrevocable mandate. I have encloſed 
copies of both ſor your peruſal, and ſhall con- 
clude, by recommending it to your good genius 
to inſpire you with a double portion of bold- 
neſs, addreſs, and vigilance in your undertaking. 
R. en l 
e Vide Herod. lib. . cap. 38 , Ke. 
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„ Mü ut eee Hal antinbdis, 
-  CnaTieevs to CLEAÑ E. 
1 RECEIVED lately a diſpatch from the chief 


ſcribe, in which he informed me, that he had 
tranſmitted to you ſome particular inſtructions 
of importance in regard to Jour conduct 
at Athens; and that if T could afford you any 
light into the affairs now carrying on, it might 
tend very much to advance the 5 ſervice. 
,_ You will do me the bn to believe, that 
I want no orders from Suſa to renew a. correſ- 
pondence ſo profitable'to myſelf, whenever it 
can be done with ſafety to us both; and that 
I waited for nothing but a ſure and ſpeedy 
conveyance, to give you the beſt intelligence 
in my power of the preſent diſpoſitions of this 
republic. Mon OY mag as ind 8 
How ſincerely they are diſpoſed to accom- 
modate matters, will appear from the inſtruc- 
tions given to Acis, PisanDer, and CurLon, 
their ambaſſadors, the ſubſtance of which I 
ſhall proceed to lay before you. They are in 
the firſt place ordered to repreſent to the Athe- 
nian aſſembly the earneſt deſires of this fate to 
ut an end to the' expenſive war, which has 
o long raged over Greece, to the diffolving 
the general union, and the great weakening 
and empoveriſhing of each particular common- 
wealth. They are to mention the action of 
Prius, 3 chiefly induced ue to apply 
— 
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firſt for peace; which ought not to render the 
Athenians leſs inclined to treat, becauſe ex- 
perience will teach them, that ſucceſs is uſually 
ollowed with a reverſe of fortune; and the 
more moderation they ſhow in proſperity, the 
greater will be the regard and —_— conceived 
lor them by the reſt of Greece. 

They are next inſtructed to deſire, that com- 
miſſioners may be appointed to confer with them 
upon the particular conditions of a peace. They 
are to propoſe, on their ſide, a releaſement of 
the Spartans blocked up in Sphaderia; a reci- 
procal exchange of the towns and priſoners 
taken during the war; and, if it is inſiſted 


upon, a ſum of money ſor the re-delivery of 


Pylus into the hands of its old maſters. 
The ambaſſadors are further enjoined, not 
to break off the conferences, though the demands 
of the Athenian commiſſaries ſhould differ from 
theirs; but to ſend an account to Sparta, and 
expect freſh orders. How far theſe propoſals 
will prove acceptable at Athens, thou art the 
beſt judge, from thy knowledge of the charac- 
ters of the ruling men, and the temper of the 
people; but that they will not coincide with 
the ſchemes of our court, I am extremely 
perſuaded. by 
I his ſtate expeds daily to hear from the 
ambaſſadors whom they ſent to Perſia. I be- 


lieve they will ſtay till they ſee the event of 


this Athenian treaty, before they ſend them 
freſh inſtructionss. 

It is difficult for any one, who is not an 
eye-witneſs, to form an idea of the anxiety and 
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conſternation which prevail over the whole 
city, on account of the danger that threatened 
the Spartans in Sphacteria. They call the loſs 
which the republic is like to ſuſtain, in caſe 
the Athenians make a deſcent into the iſland, 
the greateſt blow they ſhall have received ſince 
the memorable action at Thermopylæ; for it is 
not doubted but theſe men will imitate; LxO-· 
N1DAs, by falling with their arms in their hands. 
There is ſomething rough, I confeſs, but 
at the ſame _ eee e y noble, in the 
martial policy o 8 „ Which teaches 
them A + link — 3 — after a 
ey, ſtruggle for ſucceſs, than purchaſe 
, Where the conſequences might, tend to 
epreſs the ſpirits of their countrymen, . and 
en the . which their enemies have 
julty en 15 their mn (os HAM 8 
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Crimes to Gonnyas. 


TH | % ins 
1 RECEIVED dif 0 With the thi 
talents, ee me by the treaſi 25 
and have executed thy commands with: | 
The ſword: continues drawn, nor ſhall be. 
ſheathed but in the boforwof this city: 
In expectation: of what! might happeng . I 
have, ankniwy oP patronParienon; taken 
much pains to — — myſelf 10 the 
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company and acquaintance of CLZON. I have 
viſited him at his own houſe, held feveral 
private conferences with him, preſented his 
wife with ſome Ionian ſilks; in a word, by 
doing offices of courteſy to himſelf and his 
family, have gained his entire confidence, and 
made my way, at length, to his ſentiments 
and politics. I have already acquainted thee 
with the ſucceſs of the Athenians at Pylus, and 
with the intentions of the Spartans to ſend 
deputies hither, in order to demand peace. 
Theſe deputies are on the point of arriving. 
And now lifien to the ſequel, noble GoRkR VAS; 
ſor as ſoon as I received inſormation of their 
meſſage, I waited on CLeon, and ſounded 
him, as ſar as I properly might, upon the ſub- 
ject. I told him, I could not help joinin 
in that joy which every man, who wiſhe 
« well to Athens, ſeemed fond of expreſſing 
« on the late ſucceſs at Pylus; and that I came 
to congratulate him, as one who, being at 
„the head of affairs, contributed the an of 
« any perſon in the ſtate, by the wiſdom of 
“ his counſels, to ſecure its general felicity, 
« and who might be conſidered as the remote 
« cauſe of that particular advantage“ How 
firmly (continued I) muſt the city be attach- 
«edi to your intereſts, when it reflects that 
your abilities have retrieved the uſual good 
fortune of the Athenians; have made amends 
« for the diſhonorable meaſures of the timo- 
„ rous, the tardy PzrICLEs; and have opened 
La very fair proſpect of conqueſt and glory 


* 


1 
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„ imaginäble Ie ü nge diſtreſs, thought 
of nothingbutdefeataridq y When 
I had ſaid * the Vanity of; CIO began to 
operate, and a ſecret ſatisfaQion/in the praiſes 
1 had given him roſe into his countenance: 


He anſwered, that he could claim very little 


in thisaffair,” but the grate of vigorous: e 


« lutions. To theſe indeed he had . 
4 


proſeſſad himſelf a;warm. friend, and wou 
5 invariably continue 0 0 4 You cannot (re- 
turneil I) act in a, way more becoming your 
+. own character, or the — * your country. 
„Excellent Cizon!. you! have truly thoug ht, 
chat ta behave with courage is the bel policy 
6 Behold; what:a ſudden chan « wrong 
in the ſuce of ae e 340) Et 
tions af one active campaign 
1 Fo parta is R the) P PRO prone 
6 s „ ae e e, with an 
4 ker one of voice) they fue ſor peace; 
+. becaule know ita is ui: thaiporeta.olithe 
+; commotwealth to purſue/ its good fortune, 
and eſſedtually redute the haug 
ing Lacedemon:to a level with the/ mean eſt 
" republoivfGreete:), Moſt certainlyiGfaid 
). ou, who ſee durthen ants the churfe 
«, of:eventscthan othenimen / know, that; in- 


i ſtead af aloling in with- the advicerof RAT. 


© :CLES's Aaftion, who probeed on the | 
y ſhort-lighted, maxiths;of has politics a Wauld 
be right for Athens to bring downi ihk Spar 
* tans in ſuch a manner as! that they: Mall 
never be able to recover themſelves, or 
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</own credit, and the welfare of its allies.” 
CLzon ſeemed: to ap what I threw out, 
and added, “that, for his own part, he had 
« always cautioned! his oitizens againſt treat- 
ing with the Lacedemonians on an equal 
+: footing; ſince they were difficult to be 
«pleaſed; fond of delays, and expected to make 
% conditions for themſelves. I ſhould not won- 
der (ſaid he) if ſome propoſe it in the en- 
Iſuing debates of the aſſembly, as a matter 
to be conſidered, whether it would not be 
4 high! for our intereſt to cloſe the · war at 
this jundture in the midſt) of the Athenian 
8 What if that old formal pris 
% Dronoros, the orator, or the young cox- 
comb Arc1B14an88, ſhould favor thoſe Pelo- 
#: pormefian deputies; and, in imitation of 
their maſter PERIcIàs, put us off with 1 
4. ſpegch, or a ſimile, inſtead of reaſon? Will 
*© not they repreſent to us the es we have 
already fuffeted;, and the danger of a new 
«, jincuriion into Attita? Will not talk to 
« us of the inſtability of fortune; and tell us, 
4 that we ought not to to exaſperate the Pelo- 
= G ee — and drive them on to 
ry throu ir P Warrant you, 
7 —— ein op their common place to- 
jy; bie and —— tanks to us the anſwer of 
3 * ho, when the Greeks had 
ide of deft XAXXICS bridge over 
bo ring ky Wo ſo far from break- 
*:g/down what he bad made there they 
*5 had better lay him new one; chan detain 
4: him with theme Such things as theſe art 


{ . 


„apt to make an impreſſion on the multi- 
« tude.” „No, 8 1,) this ſophiſtry can 
never do W the power of your elo- 
«quence. 1 (mterpoſed he, with 
„the uſual — inefs of 1 obſtinate man, 
9 en not controuled er contradided in any 
< thing he aſlerts to be true) there appears to to 
„be ſome weight in cheſe arguments; 
in time of peace we may have an oppottu- 
« -nity of ſecurely” eftdbliſhing our dominion 
« over the reſt of Greete.” © On obſerving that 
hints of this kind came from him, I endea- 
verge to confirm him in the other Way of 
think ng, by 1 repreſenting, „that the *'Athe- 
„ 'nians were more lkely-t6 adhere to the pre- 
„ ſent” adminiſtration in War than in peace, 
«© when they would have leiſure to turn their 
« thoughts home würds und eamine into the 
_ © fate of their ſhances9 the management of 
their fleet, the: gove ent of the Mands, 
« the fidelity of their v4 and be dy 
* = reform what EY "tbiifes;; or (N 
generally the con rice "6F Futh * Pest 
DICER inquiries) to introduce new ones in 
65 — to amend the old.“ Nays 88 
„ ſwered he, with great warmth, refumin 
« firſt refleions oh the pride of the « Spartans, 
„ and the arg * elopong efirs for 


< my o] rꝛh er than” fbi t the 
terms Which e ound 
us if they l I would* dll 
Wh king 51 Perla = Phy And in 


that , (esd ed he,) I fay nothing 
4 ought to ſhock the ears of a Grecian; 
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« for. ſuch are the perſonal good qualities of 
„ ARTAXERXES, | ſuch his juſhce and modera- 
« tion, ſuch the prudenee of his counſels, 
« that Lam, fund the intereſt” of. ee 

8 could om confulted.better.” [614717 907 
10 detain. thee no longer with a circum- 
Gavin ſtory, I required him to interchange 
5 es, ol. ſecrec 78 5 own, Gopayas, [ 
trembled when. we" );, he promiſed. a- 
ts to, ed n faith with me jnvio- 
late. ,.& , opened: to him, my | credentials from 
Suſe, exprefled. to Lanes zin the handſomeſt 
manner, the aſſect flection o {the king for him, and 
acquainted him with the large preſent I was 
nec to make him, on condition that 
he wquld uſe bis, utmoſt eſſorts to prevent the 
Athenjans ſrom me king peace with Lacedæ- 
monz a meaſure advantageous to Athens, as 
it wauld.; 185 55 75 Ton the Peloponne- 
ſus; and defi 17 to a, as it would be an 
br revenge ſor the e indignities offered 
4; petulant republic to our mighty mo- 
naxgh- (24208 ,confented., and appointed » 

meet me, in order to, receive the money, 

the) grove of oliyes, under the walls of, — 
citadel at midnight, When the conference 
was ye I went eee at the ſilent hour 
1 have mentioned, conyeysdthe talents to She | 
place agreed 9m. after, et aa de as on 
1 ittle iſtanc 


| hp N le Lehr 970 che moon ad vanci 
towards me in diſguiſe. When we met, ing 


mii to each, ther a dale ou of 
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ſidelity. 1 told him, that m life was in bis 

ower, gave him the money , and immediate- 
* left the traitor with contempt, refleded not 
without ſome Pleaſure, ans on 
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9 Though none of he "kiſtorians mention this 1 ma- 


terial circumſtance of Crzon's taking a bribe from the 


Perfian court to prolong the war, there is a' remarkable 
paſſage ia à comedy of 'Anisrornanes, called the Peace, 
(acted about ſive years after the negotiation NN 
CLeos, and our ,Epheſiau is ſuppoſed to have ha 
which in all probability Maes to ſome ſuch N 
leaſt it kppeiys from thence; that it was 4 06M fore ie 
ceived notion amongſt the Athenians ; that the influence 
of foreign gold was the true cauſe which prevented the 
conelyſion of a treaty with 8 „ at a, juncure, when 
very, honorable terms might have been obtained. I Mall 
ſubmit. the whole paſſage to the judgment of the learned 
reader. The poet introduces Mzzcouny giving an account 
to Txxcarus, a vine-dreſſer, and a chorus of Athenian 
ruſtics, of the. ſecret ſprings of thoſe commotions ”"m_ 
a eee a e 
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2 « obſerving the. miſchieſs Which they (the orators } 


effected, ſtopped their moui gold whi 
ee * great is mouths, n | Greece Wo) ald 
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the ſucceſs of my commiſſſon. I returned to 
my houſe, but was fo haunted by the appre- 
henſions of my own mind, as not to he down 
on my couch that evening with tranquillity; 
nor can I remain longer in Athens, without 
perpetual alarms of a diſcovery. 

_* Generous Gonrras, forgive the anxiety of 
thy flave; indulge him in diſcloſing it to thee 
as his friend, not as a member of the ſupreme 
council. Suffer him to wiſh, however expe- 
dient this meaſure may be, either that himſelf 
had not been the artful inſtrument in perform- 
ing it, or that it had been unneceſſary for the 
affairs of Perſia to adviſe it. Henceforward I 
renounce all enjoyment or ſatisfaction in this 


city. I walk not in the ſtreets about common 


buſineſs, . without looking behind me every 
ſtep I take; nor do I frequent public places 
with the ſame freedom as I uſed. When 1 
view the countenance of Purttmon, it affects 
ine with ſhame; and that of Creon ſtrikes me 
with horror and averſion. Let me be recalled 
from {o dangerous à ſituation, where it is at 
the mercy of him Who has betrayed the in- 
tereſts of his country for the Median gold, to 
aſſaſſinate or ſpare the man who ſeduced him. 
J beſeech thee to ſolicit the king on my be- 
half; repreſent to him, that the deſign of my 
negotiation is completed in prolonging the war. 
In the mean lime permit me to implore the 
gracious Oromasbes, that no pillar of infamy 
may be erected to my memory in Athens; that 
the hiſtories of Greece may not tranſmit the 
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charader of CrxzanDen, as a ſecond amm b 
in the ſame page with'Crzon to poſterity; or 
that my name may never be dragged from its 


chaſte * ſpotleſs obſcurity i into a Ine and 


hated i igno 1 


1 

* 
Sn LETTER oxL yn, 

2 11 AA * 14 n * 
bank | Crnanan to Suni. 4108 Ft 
n 69 Bln Inis 4s 


Arras hani | written to thee on 
ſubjects of a ng vo Lr nature, and 
ſpeculated on points which concern either the 
philoſophy of the Greeks, or the legiſlator of 
the Magi, I fit down, in a diſconſolate eondi- 
tion, to relate the anguiſh of my'own' heart, 
and to implore the ſuccours of thy divine i in- 
ſtruction for CLxAM DER the deſponding. Wilt 
thou not blame me, O thou fountain of the 
pureſt truth, 5 — the law, in not 
conſulting thee in an a dubious nature, 
before I determined in What manner I' ſhould 
act? I pray thee” to inform me; if the book 
does not allow it in eaſes of neceſſity; or to 
enjoin me | ſome nce, which may cancel 
— enormity nfider only the defign' of 

employ — 9 owhecher NN command 
fol: the court of Perſia; enjoining me to pers 
form a difficult and ſeetet taſk for” the intereſt 
of my country, is not to be immediately exe- 
ots And what though ſuch commands may 
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now and then be inconſiſtent with the letter 
of the Zendeviſt; yet I truſt they are not with 
the ſpirit of that volume; and a blind obe- 
dience to them will meet with pardon from 
our holy * Suppoſe then, it were 
given me in charge to advance the glory of my 

prince, as ſar as lay in my power, on the ruin 
of a deſerving people, who are ſo far from 
having done him an injury, that they have 
received many injuries from him or his anceſ- 
tors. Suppole, in conſequence of this charge, 
J am conſtrained to practiſe every art of fraud, 
flattery , cruelty, and falfe friendſhip; to make 
myſelt's ſlave to the paſſions of ſome, to tempt 
and gratify their covetouſneſs, to add fuel to 
their. prodigality; ought I to be drawn by an 

conſideration into theſe inordinate vices, with 
a view only to indulge the ambition, or to 
aggrandize the dominions, of that prince? 
Suppoſe too, that I have not only pryed: into 
the policy and behaviour of the people Þ am 
ordered to reſide with, but have been an ador; 
as well as a ſpectator, in the game, and by 
undue, methods have contrived to perpetuate 
the miſeries and deſolation of @ civil war. 
I know not, whether thewritten doctrines 
of Zxxpusr can be urged to vindieate my con 
duct; but, methinks it is not to be reconciled 
volence, Which has been wrought by the finger 
of Providence into our very make and conſti- 
tution, We are told by thtat law, that every 
private inelination ſhould give way to the love 
of our country; and a partial attachment: to 
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our country ſhould yield to a diſintereſted 
regard for mankind. This is the perfection of 
our nature: and ſurely the written commands 
of the Deity muſt agree with the unwritten, 
unleſs you would contend, that one revela- 
tion has annulled the precepts of another. 
I mean not, venerable SuERDISs, to perplex 
thee with my doubts, but to receive illumina- 
tions on theſe important queſtions from th 
fublime genius. Forgive the diſtraction and 
the infirmity of a broken mind. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the expiatory feaſt of Caunpan 
ives me no relief. Let me beſeech thee to 
recite conſtantly, in thy morning and evenin 
worſhip, the e conſeſſion, the ſacre 
Pitäpht, becauſe of the tranſgreſſions of thy 
friend; and, while thou art humanely em- 
ployed in acts of ſanctity and devotion, to pro- 
cure me a paſſport over that bridge which 
every mo muſt arrive at; I will make a 
fire-temple of my own heart, in which I will 
offer up the living flame of repentance to the 
at Okowaspes. Thus may I be at laſt per- 
faded to entertain ſome hopes, that the angels 
will not turn me naked into a ſtate of horror 
after death, but that the five ſiſters ſhall weave 
for me, in common with all true believers, 
an everlaſting mantle. ee M1 85 
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LETTER CXLIX. 
CLEANDER co brate From Athens. 


1 INTENDED, noble ſcribe, according to thy 
orders, to have ſent away CHaRicLes imme- 
diately, with a relation of the conferences 
between CIxox and myſelf; but, on better 
conſideration, I thought it more adviſable to 
put off his wy for ſome days, till a judge- 
ment might be formed, as well of the iſſue 
of the negotiations, as of CLeon's abilities and 
ſincerity in performing his engagements. I 
can now venture to afhrm with certainty, 
that the inſtructions lately received are fully 
carried into execution, and that the Perſian 
court will have as clear and comprehenſi ve a 
view of the ſtate of affairs in this country, as 
it is in my power to give them; and I muſt 
humbly offer my opinion, that in the criſis to 
which things are arrived, it 1s high: time for 
them to take a final reſolution, in regard to 
the party with which they may think it their 
intereſt to clole. Wb 11. 
When the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors ar- 
rived in town, they preſented their creden- 
tials to the Prytanes, and defired an audience 
of the people, to whom they would explain 
the reaſons of their coming. An aſſembly was 
accordingly appointed within two days after. 
This intervening time they ſpent in viſiting 
their friends, and conferring with them on 
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the forms of making their overtures of peace, 
and the means of rendering them effectual, 
not only by the force of arguments, but (what 
is moſt material in popular N the 
weight of numbers. Whilſt the ambaſſadors 
were forming their cabals, and feeling the 
pulſes of the people, the oppoſite party, with 
as much zeal and more clamor, held hourly 
_ conſultations, ſtirring up and alarming the 

minds of ſuch as * 2a the continuance of 


the war, and exclaiming againſt the craft of 


the Lacedemonians, who were now endea- 
vouring to deceive enemies whom they could 
not conquer, by ſending thoſe who, under 
pretence of being miniſters of peace, ſhall cor- 
rupt bad men by bribes, and amuſe the honeſt, 
though credulous citizens, with fallaciovs, 
general, and trifling conditions. During this 
interval, I reminded CLeon, that he never 
would have ſo ſavorable an opportunity of re- 
nn himſelf to the king, and conſult- 
ing at the ſame time his own intereſt, as by 
ſtopping theſe negotiations in the firſt inſtance. 
He aſſured me, that he ſpared no induſtry in 
oppoſing them, adding, in his bold manner of 
ſpeaking, that he would himſelf go to Suſa, 
and offer his head to ArTaxenxes, if things 
did not go well. | | 

On the tenth of this month Hecatombeon, 
the ambaſſadors were introduced into the aſ- 
ſembly; and Pisax DER, the firſt in commiſ- 
ſion, made a ſpeech to the popes „ in which, 
without departing from 


the dignity of his 
countrymen, or making any ſubmilions of fuch 
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a nature as would raiſe the arrogance of the 
Athenians, he told them truly and frankly, 
“e that the defire of ſaving the Spartans in 
© Sphacteria was the motive that induced his 
© ſtate to treat; and that, provided the garri- 
* ſon there might be permitted to return home, 
© the Lacedemonians and their allies were 
« ready to conclude a peace, on ſafe, honor- 
able, and advantageous terms for all parties.” 
He concluded, by warning the people againſt 
preſuming too far on their good fortune; told 
them, it would be in their power, by eſtab- 
“ liſhing a firm union among the Greeks, to 
“give the law to other nations; and that him- 
" felt and his colleagues would think it the 
<« greateſt happineſs that could befal them, if 
“it ſhould he in their power to contribute any 
«thing towards ſo uſeful an end. 
When this harangue was ended, the am- 
baſſadors were directed to withdraw; and the 
debate began on the queſtion, whether the 
propoſals of the ambaſſadors were ſufficient 
ground to treat upon. PnrILEMoN was the firſt 
who ſpoke to it; he ſet out, agreeably to his 
uſual piety, by telling his countrymen, © that 
they ought to thank the gods for the ſubject 
and occaſion of this day's debate; that after 
© the havoc made among them by the plague, 
* which they had — recovered, and the 
loſſes they had ſufiained in the field, he could 
“e not help looking upon it as a ſingular in- 
„ fiance of the Krihe protection, that an 
% enemy, Who had been ſometimes ſuperior, 
« always equal, to them in point of firength 


„% and 
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© and authority in Greece; ſhould come to 


„ aſl a peace at their own doors. How far 


that meaſure was a wiſe and neceſſary one, 
he might ſalely leave to the judgment of thoſe 
« whowiſhed well to, and underſtood the true 
« intereſt of Athens. He would only ſay, 
that if increaſing the annual expenſe, mone 

„taken up at large intereſt, decay of com- 
„ merce, ruin of their eſtates by the neglect 
« of agriculture, and other diſadvantages, 
„ which the continuanee of the war brought 


upon them, could recommend ves to wy 


« ſtate; it was moſt defirable to them. Wi 
regard to the preliminary which the ambaſſa- 
„ dors inſiſted on, he thought it not unrea- 
« ſonable; and as it would tend to reftore a 
„mutual confidence, and be a pledge of their 
forwardneſs to heal the diſtractions of Greece, 
he was heartily for it. 
When Nicras aroſe, | beſides enlarging on 
the topics which PurLEMon had touched, he 
ſaid, “ he thought there could be no ſtronger 
argument in favor of treating, than that many 
« of thoſe who, like himſelf, had been bred t 
arms, and whoſe intereſt conſequently miglit 
pe thought to lie in keeping theiſtate: engaged 
in war, were yet for puttingan end to it. With 
regard to nhades the Spartans in Sphac- 
+ teria, he did not think it was giving the 
«© enemy any advantage; becauſe, as he was 
juſt come from the army,; he could affure 
them, that they would loſe: more men by 
„making a deſcent upon. the iſland, than the 
s * of it was worth; for the garriſon 
. 9 
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had ſtrongly fortified themſelves in it, and 
<: would ſell their lives very dear. That con- 

« tnuing the blockade much longer muſt be 

“ impracticable; the coaſt would not furniſh 

« provitions for the fleet; and in caſe the wea- 

« ther proved ſtormy, as the ſeaſon grew more 

% advanced, their guard-ſhips would not be 
able to keep their ſtations; and though it 
might be objedted, that the Lacedæmonians 

« themſelves muſt be firſt ſtarved out, he was 

< of opinion that ſeveral methods might be 
* ſound out to ſupply them; barks with pro- 
4 viſions from the continent might be run 
< aſhore on the iſland during the night, not- 
< wathſlanding! all the yigilance of the Athe- 
« nian commanders; and thoſe who were ac- 
“ quainted- with the Lacedæmonians knew , 
„chat their ſoldiers could live harder than the 
„troops of any other nation in the world.” 

;  Er16enss, one of CLeon's orators, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf much on the oppoſite fide; he 
argued, ©. that he thought this whole buſineſs 
a piece of policy in the Lacedæmonians, to 
e get their men again. When once, ( ſaid 
he,) Athenians, you have complied with 
«the propoſals of the ambaſſadors, you may 
te, depend upon it, it will be no difficult matter 
ta find out a pretence, however flight, to 
„break off the negotiation. Had they an in- 
„ tention of proceeding ſincerely, PisAxDEn, 
& in his ſpeech to you, ſhould have opened 
« ſomething ſurther of the conditions which 
« his ſtate propoſed to treat upon. Then you 
might have judged, whether you ought to 


<& have given up the fair proſpect you have of 
e fſucceſs by —— 5 a * pow 
* cluding a ſecure and laſting peace.“ When 
CLeon found that this reafi made no ſmall 
impreſſion upon the aſſembly , he roſe hiniſelf; 
and, after a long and virulent abuſe on the 
conduct of Sparta towards Athens for the courſe 
of many years, more ioularly by refuſing 
to liſten to any terms of accommodation during 
the violence of the plague, in the ſecond year 
of the war, he added, that the Athenians 
„% had now an opportunity of returning the ill 
«uſage they had received from them: that 
“though, in his own opinion, he could not 
help being againſt throwing away all the 
« expenſes of a tedious war, by concluding 
* a*peace at the en that they were 
«« going to reap the fruits of them; he would, 
« notwithſtanding, ſo far comply with the de- 
„ fires of many well-intentioned oitisens, as 
« to give his own vote ſor a eee 
it was begun on ſafe grounds e that he could 
not help entertaining the ſame ſuſpicion of 
the overture with: his worthy friend ErraE- 
„ nxs; and therefore moved, that before any 
< negotiation was ſet on foot with the Lace- 
« dæmonians, the garriſon of Sphacteria ſhould 
<« ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war into 
„ the hands of the Athenian generals, and be 
« kept at Athens till the Lacedzemonians: had 
«xe Niſæa, Peg, and Troezen (all places 
« which the Athenians had abandoned by the 
« laſt treaty); and on this foundation a fifm 
* and laſting peace might be concluded,” This 
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queſtion, aſter a long and warm debate, was 
carried, 1n preference to the other; and then 
the ambaſſadors were called in, and acquainted 
with the reſolution of the aſſembly. They de- 
fired time to conſider of it till the next morning, 
when they delivered in an anſwer to this eſſedt; 
that, in purſuance of their inſtructions, they 
were obliged to inſiſt on the preliminary of 
reſtoring an entire freedom to the Lacedæmo- 
nians in Sphadteria; but they were ſo confident 
that the propoſals/which they had to offer were 
ſuch, as would appear juſt and honorable to 
the Athenians themſelves, that they deſired 
commiſſioners might be appointed to confer 
with them, and hear what they had to ſay. 
Cl RON appeared more violent than ever agai 
1 this reply of the ambaſſadors; 
he tol en e Hit was plain what their 
enemies aimed at; they were conſcious their 
«propoſals would not bear the examination 
of the aſſembly, and therefore choſe to treat 
„ with particular perſons, over whom they 
“ might gain an influence; flattering them- 
“ ſelves with hopes that the people would be 
“induced to ratify what thoſe commiſſioners 
„ ſfſhould conclude: among themſelves. 
. | Nicias, in ſupporting the ambaſſadors' re- 
22 again inſiſted on the difficulties of taking 
phacteria; upon which CLeon roſe with great 
paſſion, and ſaid, every body knew raſhnefs 
was not the fault of that general; and per- 
© haps too much confidence might ſeem bis l 
“% however, he knew ſo much of the ſtate of 
© the iſland, and the ſtrength of their own 
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« army, that he would undertake,” if they 
„would give him the command, on forfeit. of 
« his life and reputation, to bring the Lace» 
„ dæmonian garriſon back with him to Athens 
in twenty days.“ This offer occaſioned great 
clamors in the aſſembly, and every body 
ſeemed amazed at ſo confident an aſſertion from 
one who had never been much converſant in 
military affairs. During the diſturbance, 'Nicras 
got up, and voluntarily offered to reſign his 
generalſhip, if CLEON would undertake the 
exploit. The other, who began to think, that 
in the heat of his diſcourſe he had gone a little 
too far, ſeemed now willing to decline it, and 
made ſome faint attempts towards excuſing the 
Pen and extravagance of his project; 
ut the people ſtill inſiſted, that NIcꝛas ſhould 
reſign his office to him, and he ſhould im- 
mediately fail to Pylus, and make his words 
ood. The motion for commiſſioners was re- 
jected with diſdain; and the Lacedemonian 
ambaſſadors, ſeeing nothing was to be obtained 
ſrom a people intoxicated with the flighteft 
ſucceſs, ſet out ſoon after on their return 
us, noble ſcribe, are the king's views 

fully anſwered by a renewal of the war, with 
ſuch exaſperating circumfiances on the part of 
Athens, as muſt, in the: end, throw Sparta 
into the arms of Perſia. For beſides the abrupt 
manner in which the aſſembly ftopt the firft 
overtures of a treaty, I am informed, that 
directions are diſpatched by the ſenate to the 
Athenian commanders, not to reſtore the 
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Lacedemonian ſhips in their poſſeſſion, as it 
was ſtipulated ſhould be done when the truce 
expired, upon pretence that the Lacedæmo- 
nians have in ſome articles infringed it. It is 
certain this is a contrivance of CLeon, to ren- 
der the two ſtates more irreconcileable. That 
worthy patriot has ſince been elected in form 
to the office of general, in the room of NiciAs, 
who is much blamed by his friends for his 
haſty and imprudent reſignation. CLxox fails 
in a few: days, to join the fleet at Sphacteria, 
with ſupplies of men and money. His ene- 
mies ſeem to be extremely well ſatisfied with 
his taking the command upon himſelf; for by 
this means, ſay they, we ſhall either get rid 
of ſo turbulent a citizen, if he meets with ill 
ſucceſs; or, if the arms of the republic proſper 
in his hands, (which does not ſeem roubable, ) 
we ſhall give a ſenſible blow to the Lacedæ- 
monians.:' : * | 

Creon viſited me laſt night; and after 
giving a looſe to his vanity, by the applauſe 
he very freely beſtowed upon himſelf, for de- 
feating with ſo much art the deſign of thoſe 
who intended his ruin by concluding a peace, 
he informed me, that he was juſt come from 
the ſenate, where a letter of Pyrnom had been 
read, which gave an account of the arrival of 
the Lacedzemonian- ambaſſadors at Perſepolis ; 
and that it was the general talk of the court, 
that the treaty was on the point of being con- 
eluded with them. It is impoffible (con- 
% tinued he, with much warmth) to ſerve 
© ArTAXERXEs here, whilſt he adds the power 
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of his arms to the ſcale of our enemies. Do 
your miniſtry conſider, that this unſea- 
“ ſonable declaration will make the tide run 
{© ſo ſtrong at Athens in favor of peace,; that 
« it will not be in the power of me, or an 
© man elſe, to it? Or can they think it 
conſiſtent with the marks of eſteem and ge- 
„ neroſity I have received from the king, to 
put the finiſhing ſtroke to ſo important an 
*« affair, without giving at leaſt the refuſal 
< of their alliance to one who would uſe his 
** utmoſt endeavours to bring it to paſs?” 

I endeavoured to moderate his warmth, 
by acknowledging there was much weight 
in what he ſaid, and that I bee _ _ 
<« juſtice, b reſenting it in the 
light to — — 5 That as I — 
„lately heard out of Perſia, I could neither 
conſirm nor contradid the truth of Prraon's 
intelligence. It might probably happen, 
„that he had taken up with the common ru- 
„ mors of the court, which are not always to 
_ © be depended upon. That, however, it was 
„ not to be wondered at, if the ee of 
the great king were ready to 4 
RN re nba, when he himſelf — ow 
that though they had made ſeyeral openings 
towards entering into a cloſer friendſhip 
with this ſtate, none but general anſwers 
could be had in return; the commerce of 
_ © Perha had been interrupted, and a rebel 
*© ſuffered to fit out ſhips in the Piræus for the 
annoyance of the king's dominions. ” 
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- Aſter ſome further altercations between us 
on theſe ſubjects, he departed with aſſuring 
me, that he had a great probability in ſuc- 
ceeding in his expedition; that DEMOSTENES 
was clearly of opinion, a deſcent on the iſland 
was no ſuch impracticable thing as Nicias had 
repreſented it; and if once he ſet foot on ſhore, 
he would thow the Athenians, that it was not 
growing grey under an helmet, or being per- 
ect in the various figures of the phalanx, that 
capacitated men to command armies. | 
Such is the arrogant converſation of this 
bold Athenian; who, whatever outward pro- 
feſſions he may make, would with difhcul 
exchange the talents of Suſa, which he may 
hoard in his coffers, for all the aſſiſtance that 
the fleets of Phoenicia- could afford to his 
Noble ſcribe, I ſhould beg pardon for the 
length of this diſpatch, if the importance of 
the matters it contains would have ſuffered it 
to be drawn into leſs compaſs. May the 
helm of the ſtate, where thou preſideſt, long 
continue to be conducted by thy ſalutary 
counſels! LS | er 
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| HAVE ſometimes talked to thee of a ſet of 
men who travel over Greece, and are fond of 
fixing themſelves in Athens, called the Sophilis. 
A very remarkable challenge, given out by 
one of them the other day, made 'me curious 
of ſeeing the event. ProTaconas publicly in- 
vited the city to hear him diſpute in the Ly- 
ceum upon any pofhible queſtion that could be 
propoſed to him in any branch of ſcience. * No 
doubt of it, (ſaid 1 to myſelf, ) this man 
© muſt be a prodigy of parts, as well as learn- 
ing; who, after having 'informed himſelf 
in all things to be known, can retain them 
* with ſuch accuracy, and produce them with 
* ſuch readineſs, as to be capable of confut- 
ing every antagoniſt, even under the diſad- 
vantage of defending the wrong fide of the 
argument. How am I to be blamed, (con- 
+ tinued I,) who have lived here ſo long, 
„without applying for improvement to this 
great genius, or being ranked in the number 
« of his ſollo wers? n Act 
My mind was full of theſe reflections, when 
I had the good fortune to meet ALcipianes. 
I expreſſed to him my admiration. of the ſo- 
phiſt's ſuperior wiſdom, or ſuperior confidence. 
Come along with me, on wered he,) and 
you ſhall ſee how our friend Socrgres will 
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* deal with him. We ſhall have much enter- 
„ tainment ſrom his ironies; ſor I have juſt 
* been perſuading him to go to the place of 
„ diſputation.” With all my heart (returned 
* I); but give me leave to aſk you, whence 
** aroſe this practice among the ſophiſts, of 
« expohng themſelves to the triumph and ridi- 
cube, not only of true philoſophers, but of 
“ rude mechanics? It is a rule, you know, 
Hat the games, never to match a Pentathlos 
* againſt him who has been continually em- 
* ployed in one exerciſe. But the ſophiſt gives 
** an univerſal defiance; he claims the beneſit 
* of no reſtriction.“ The riſe of it is very 
* fingular (replied ALCIBIA DES). I remember 
„ when Gorcias came here, many years ago, 
in the character of a private teacher of elo- 
* quence, he envied Pkopicus, and uſed to 
* laugh at the credit he had acquired by his 
** allegory of the judgment of Hencures.” 
* This fool (ſaid he to one of his friends, 
* who told me the ſtory) has got a leſſon by 
* heart, and cons it over in every noted city 
of Greece. Then he plumes himſelf upon 
obtaining the name of Orxenevs; begins to 
** fancy that he is placed on the ſame footin 

** with: the ancient civilizers and reformers o 

„ mankind; and believes he ſhall be figured . 
to poſterity with an harp, ſoftening the 
wild beaſts, and moving trees and rocks by 
„the magic of His harmony. He has ſhown 
* ſcarcely any learning or invention beyond 
© this fable, which has raifed his reputation, 
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unleſs it be in the famous ledure “ that 
reveals the Whole myſtery of grammar, to 


which he is indebted for his wealth. By 


Jorirzn! (added he,) the impudence and 
ſolemnity of a man's pretenſions gain him 
more admirers, than the modeſty or juſtice 


of them. He went immediately into the 


forum, as it were to exemplify his laſt words, 
and proclaimed his abilities and willingneſs 
to debate any point of learning that could 
be offered him on the ſpot. As he has a 
great command of expreſſion , the thing ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſh ; and the good people of 
Athens were aſtoniſhed at the power of his 
meer Since that, the -_ of the ſo- 
phiſts, not caring to yield the ſuperiority to 
Gorc1as, — =p the thing'it — 2 
tion of him.” © Indeed, (ſaid I,) the 
practice and its origin are worthy of one 
another, and contend the palm in abſurdity. 
I can eaſily conceive why the younger ſo- 
phiſts ſhould fall in with this odd humor of 


the city, and endeavour to make themſelves 


known by their extempore performances. 
But PrRoTAGoRaAs has been long at the head 
of his ſect, and is a maſter of ſenſe as well 
as language. I think it ſtrange.“ —— * I be- 
ſeech\you, (interpoſed Arcinianes,) think 
nothing firange. I find you are not fo well 


10 Pxoprevs read a grammaffeal lecture, to which 


no one was admitted under fifty drachms. SOCRATES 
ſpeaks of it in Praro's Ariochus, and calls it T1v En- 
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acquainted with PROrAcORASs as I am. Be- 
fore we get to the Lyceum, I ſhall deſcribe 
two or three features of the man to you, 
which will be as good as a picture at full 
length of him. It ſeems he is the inventor 
of a logical fallacy, by which an argument 
may be turned two oppoſite ways, and be 
valid in both. Evatarus ( whoſe family 
you may have heard of in Athens) had a 
ſtrong paſſion to become a celebrated orator, 
and agreed with ProtacoRas for a certain 
ſum, that all the ſecrets of the art ſhould 
be opened to him. The ſcholar paid half 
the price on being admitted to his maſter, 
and ſtipulated for the payment of the reſt, 
rovided that he gained the firſt cauſe which 
ſhould plead as an advocate at the bar. 
ProTAcoRAS, without delay, informed him 
in all things neceſſary; and having trained 
him ſufficiently to the exerciſe of the rules 
which he gave him, exhorted the young 
man earneſtly to appear in public. Evarta- 
Lus, either willing to defer diſcharging his 
debt, or difhdent of his capacity, ſhowed 
no reſpect to the counſels of the ſophiſt. 
The ſophiſt reſolved to have his money, 
and cited EuaTHLUs before a court of judi- 
cature. He thought this an ' undoubted 
method of extorting it, and could not help 
inſulting his pupil. If (ſays he) the 
judges Wa in my ſavor, then you will 
be obliged to pay me by their determina- 
tion. If not, you win your firſt cauſe, and 
become my debtor by the terms of the 
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« agreement.” - Lou are miſtaken, (cried 
„the young man,) and I allow your alterna- 
„tive. If the deciſion is in my favor, you 
have no claim to the debt by that . 
I not, then I loſe my firſt cauſe, and the 
« terms of our agreement acquit me.” The 
„court and the audience, who expected a 
1 "ou eloquent conteſt between the ſophiſt 
and his ſcholar, burſt out into a loud laugh 
« at their ſubtlety. The judges left the queſ- 
«© tion unſettled, and ProTacoras began to 
« repent that EuaTaurus had been inftruded 
« fo well by him.” „And in truth, ( replied 
© I,) he had reaſon, To be grave with you, 
„% wiſh all the philoſophers, like Socrarrs, 
« would endeavour to bring theſe teachers of 
« falſe ſcience into general diſcredit, and 
«* ſhame: them out of Greece. It would have 
« conſiderable effect, I am perſuaded, on 
“ the advancement of real knowledge; and 
on the manners of the tunes. What gives 
« me a diſlike to ſeveral of them, is their in- 
« tolerable avarice. If a rich man is diſpoſed 
* to be kind to them, they preach up gene- 
« rolity, and cry down ſilver and gold, as of 
“% no more value than the pebbles. on the ſea- 
« ſhore. Yet if an indigent friend intreats 
« aſſiſtance from them, they recant all they 
«© have ſaid in ſavor of the virtue they have 
„ now an; opportunity of exerting; ſo that 
«© humanity, gratitude, and private conſci- 
© ence, have no weight with them. They 
have & regard for one another, while their 
& intereſts interfere not: but if an obolus be 
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« held up to them as matter of contention, 
« their mutual friendſhip would be diſſolved, 
ce their leſſons of virtue forgot, and they would 
« engage in a quarrel for it.” © Your conceit 
„of the obolus (ſaid ALcinrapes) calls to my 
% memory an AÆgyptian king, who had taught 
« ſome monkeys ( for they have a wonderful 
„ aptneſs in burleſquing the human race) to 
« dance together in chorus, and when they 
« were drefled up in purple robes and viſor 
« maſks, had frequently, produced them in 
4% public with ſucceſs. At laſt, a facetious 
1 foedator one day threw a handful of nuts 
“ among them, which cauſed them to negledt 
« their dance, tear their clothes, throw off 
„ their maſks, recover the natural manners of 
« their ſpecies, and fight with one another. 
“ But your reflections ' and my ſimilies break 
in unſeaſonably on — I was going 
to tell you. A lively young fellow of my 
8 22 who was _— a follower 
«© of PROTAGORAS, gave me a pleaſant account 
„of the audience he firſt had of him. His 
father, a plain illiterate citizen, accidentally 
« heard the ſophiſt one day at a diſputation; 
“and whether the old gentleman (as many 
« do) admired what he did not comprehend, 
4 or — flo my 2 ſpeak on ſome 
« popular ſubject that ſtruck his fancy, he de- 
i 3 to place his ſon under the care of 
“ ſo excellent a tutor. Accordingly, he car- 
* ried my friend one day to ProTaGoras, and 
took the liberty of aſking what improvement 
« he would teach him? © I ſhall teach him 
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„the utmoſt attainment of the human mind, 
« (replied the ſophiſt,) that of ſpeaking with- 
out preparation on any ſubject that ſhall be 
« given him.” „ What, (ſaid the old man,) 
„though he does not underſtand it?“ © Yes, 
« (anſwered the other,) or I am no maſter of 
« eloquence. He ſhall be qualified in a little 
„time to turn the wiſeſt aſſembly to any opi- 
« nion he would chuſe for them, by the mere 
energy of words. He ſhall have it in his 
„ power to repreſent things of great conſe- 
« quence as of no concern; and things of no 
conſequence, as of the greateſt. He ſhall 
„ know how to depreciate the beſt, and co- 
«lor over the worſt cauſe with . 
„Hold, hold, (cried the father;) by all the 
* gods! this is more than my ſon ſhall ever 
« learn. But, Pnoracon as, have you the 
ſace to tell me, for inſtance, you can per- 
* ſuade any man that ſociety may ſubſiſt with+ 
« out juſtice?” © Are you defirous to diſpute 
upon it (replied the ſophiſt)? I ſhall con- 
« vince you preſently, that there is no difh- 
culty in the thing.” Would you believe it, 
CLEANDER, they entered into an argument, 
in which, you may gueſs, the ſophiſt very 
% ſoon got the better. You amaze me (ſaid 
„ the new diſputant); this is a ſerious mat- 
„ter, and fit 2 the cognizance of the ſtate; 
„if I had the honor to be a magiſtrate, give 
6% me leave to tell you, that a fellow. who can 
„ prate truth, honeſty, and juflice out of 
*. countenance, ſhould not ſtay one hour in 
the city.” Soſtly, 1 bein you ( replied 
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© ProTAGoRaAs). But though you are unable 
„to do it, I can conſute myſelf with facility.” 
« In a word, he perſormed that office ſo 
readily and elegantly, and ſo much to the 
« ſatisſaction of the father, that he began to 
« be better reconciled: to him; and, before 
© the converſation broke up, recommended 
„ his ſon to him. At the ſame time, he ſtrictly 
© enjoined the ſophiſt to conceal from him 
„the ſaculty.of impoſing on others what is 
* wrong: or if (continued he) the ſame 
© arts are neceſſary for the recommendation 
„of truth and falſhood, be careful to inſtil 
into him ſuch principles of virtue, however 
«© he may uſe them to the one purpoſe, he 
may ſcorn to abuſe them to the other.“ 
In this manner I was entertained with the 
ealy flow of converſation and good humor, 
eculiar to ALCIBIADES,: till we arrived at the 
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y y HEN we came to the Lyceum, we found 
SOCRATES there, and a great concourſe of 
people gathered about the ſophiſt. Our ex- 
cellent friend began with ſaying, that he 
© was by no means qualified, much leſs pre- 
*« tended, to cope with the art W 
cc 0 
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« of the celebrated PROrAGORAS. He told us, 
„that he appeared in this place, not to an- 
« {wer the challenge, (which would be as ab- 
« ſurd in him, againſt a perſon of ſuch ſkill 
« in his profeſſion, as for a mean wreſtler to 
% have accepted that of Mizo ** at the Olym- 
„pie games,) but to entreat his inſtruction 
“publicly, on what he uſed to teach private- 
5 Bl to his ſcholars, as well for himſelf, as 
« for a numerous and admiring audience.” 
The ſophiſt anſwered with propriety enough, 
„that he taught his pupils a ſcience, of which 
he underſtood Socrates: to be a great maſter, 
«© the ſcience of virtue.“ And is then virtue 
« to be taught? (ſaid Sockarts.)” “Les, 
„ like all other arts which contribute to the 
« perſedtion of mankind.” I ſuppoſe (replied 
the philoſopher) you mean that it is as re- 
* ducible to a ſyltem, as grammar and arith- 
«< metic. “ Moſt clearly.” And is that 
ſyſtem neceſſary to be known before we are 
„ proficients in virtue?“ Yes.” Then 
« why do the illiterate attempt to judge of ac- 
tions as well as the learned?” © Becauſe 
« they who know little are always leaſt ſen- 
« ſible of their own weakneſs.” Let it be 
« granted. But how comes it that in the aſ- 
“ ſemblies of the people, when a debate is 
* ſtarted on the public buildings or naviga- 
tion, none interſere, or paſs a judgment, 
except thoſe who have qualified themſelves, 
“ by a particular ſtudy of them, under the 
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« care of conſummate artiſts. Yet when a 
« queſtion is moved, depending on civil policy, 
« or any of the virtues which ſupport and 
«adorn life, moſt men of common ſenſe have 
« ſomething to ſay, which is material, though 
« they are not indebted for their knowledge 
« in theſe matters to the ſchools of ſophiſts or 
« philoſophers? Or whence is it, that when 
„the rules of grammar and arithmetic will 
« extend themſelves effectually to all the com- 
« binations of words or numbers,, the general 


« precepts of virtue, laid down by the teach- 


« ers of wiſdom, are ſo imperfect, as that 
many of the various intricacies and accidents 
of the moral world cannot be comprehended 
« by them? In the former we are ſeldom 
„ perplexed, but in the latter we are fre- 
4 quently diſtraded, when we would recon- 


« cile the narrow reaſoning of theories with 
the latitude of practice. © I ſuſpend my 


« anſwer, . (cried the ſophiſt,) till I have 
« collected your whole argument. And what 


„is your inference from this?” It is a plain 
« one (ſaid Sockatts): I mean to aſk you, 
« whether you think virtue can be taught, by 
« adviſing a man to apply his reaſon to ſyſte- 


« matical ſpeculations, and not rather by the 


„ exerciſe and government of his paſſions in 


action? Whether thoſe few principles, 


+ which are the great clues to lead us through 
„ the mazes of liſe, are implanted in ey 

man's nature, or imparted only to the favor- 
« 1ites of heaven, for their own lucre, and the 
* ule of ſome, who can purchaſe them?” 
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« Your objedtions to my poſition (laid the 
« ſophiſt ) cannot be anſwered more perti- 
„ nently to the matter of them, or more en- 
„ tertainingly for thoſe who hear us, than by 
an ancient fable. 

© There was a time * when the gods 
alone exiſted, and nothing mortal was cre- 
ated. But when fate had decreed, that this ha- 
bitable frame of things ſhould be produced 
it was given in charge to PrRoMETHEvUs an 
EriuErnxkus to ſupply each of the animal 
kinds witk thoſe faculties which might be 
neceſſary for their convenience and ſupport. 
Erinzruzus defired his partner in this office 
to give him leave to perform it by himſelf; 
at the ſame time, (aj he,) do you over- 
look dam corre me. Pneurrnzus con- 
ſented: The other proceeded to his work 
immediately, and endued ſome creatures with 
ſtrength, and ſome with ſwiſtneſs. He next 
diſtri uted: hoofs, hides; horns, briſtles; and 
nouriſhed all beaſts with graſs ind roots; or 
with the leaves and fruits of trees. The folly 
of Erimerneus, Who had laviſhed his fivors 
on brutes , had like to have proved fatal to man 
in this eſtabliſhment of things by Yard — a 
proached, when” all anus v 
their appearance. PROMETHEUS, N 
for his owh honor, aſter many  expreſſi ions 
of diſtreſs, reſolved to ſteal the invention of 
MixkRVA, with © the fire of Vorcan, and 
added them to the human cur get "Thus 
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© man was enabled to conſult his own, preſerva- 
© tion. But as to thoſe, qualities which im- 
prove civil liſe, and were even necellary to 
* conſtitute it, they were lodged in the citadel 
© near the throne of JueiTzR, whither Pro- 
© METHEUs durſt not aſcend. The human race 


* by this means contracted an affinity with 


divine natures, and eredted altars.and ſtatues 
* to them. 'They made a language, . clothed 
* themſelves, built cottages; but not being 


4 gathered into cities „they were expoſed to 


the fury and incurſions of wild beaſts, ' At 
* laſi ſome. of them attempted to compoſe a 
„ fate, and in ſo doing ; 1 — added to the 
* hayoc by their diſſenſions, inſtead of pre- 
venting it. Jorirzn, out of his infinite be- 
© nevolence, compaſſionated mankind , and 
© ordered MxRCUxx to, infiil into them juſtice, 
charity, and all the ſocial virtues. Mzx- 
* CURY/ aſked, Whether they ſhould be diſtri- 
© buted in unequal portions, like beauty and 


© ſirength? © Yes, (ſaid JueitER,) let a few, 


«who ſhall command and inform the reſt, be 
« largely furniſhed with them; and for the 
« generality, give them the ſeeds of theſe good 
5 rs but ſo as it ſhall require labor, 


« educatign, and infirugion to mature and 


40 bring them to perfection 

Ihus, Socrates, ( continued the ſo- 
“ phiſt,) I would admit, that the principles 
% of virtue are implanted in the minds of all 
„ men, but in ſuch. an | obſcure. perplexed 
« manner, that they muſt be cleared and 


„drawn out by the leſſons of the wiſe, 
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«before moſt of us are able to apply them. 
« Virtue is therefore to be taught, ſince the 
« pure and diſtinct knowledge of it, which 
gives uniformity. and ſteadineſs to our con- 
© duct, is not attainable by practice only. 
„ SIMONIDEs has ſome fine verſes to this pur- 
1 pet „ own ( ſaid SocraTEs) I cannot 
„help admiring the fluency of your tongue, 
and beauty of your elocution; though am 
„unable to follow the train of reaſoning in a 
long ſpeech, becauſe of my natural flow 
« neſs of apprehenſion. Lou were going to 
eite the poems of Siuoxwinzs, which ſeem 
„foreign to the ſtrictneſs of our argument; 
and it puts me in mind of thoſe, Who, 
« knowing their own inability to entertain the 
company, would introduce à lutamiſt or 
«© dancer. As this obſervation extends not to 
„you, ProTAGORAs; you. will permit me to 
„Wave your verſes, and in order to bring our 
*« controverſy to a point, let me aſk you, 
*« whether. you do not admit, that the prin- 
<« ciples'of virtue are implanted, though ob- 
„ fcurely; in the minds of men?” I have faid 
fo.“ Does it require a regular and liberal 
education to make them ſerviceable in life?” 
© Yes.” Can he be ſaid to act whollyby chance; 
who has never drawn them out clearly, or 
fſcarce beſtowed a moments thought on 
them? | © Undoubtedly.” Then Tale a 
one, either infected by the dangerous com- 
munication, or grown old in the deſperate 
habit of vice, is not puniſhable.” -<* Certainly 
„ not!“ © Yet the laws of the community 
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% puniſh the vicious of all ranks,” True.“ 
Did you ever know ea criminal of the meaneſt 
« education, who ſaid, in excuſe of his crime, 
„that he acted by chance, and knew not it 
« was wrong?” Have not you often ob- 
<« ſerved @ man determine rightly of an action, 
who was ignorant of the abſtract principle 
on which its rectitude or depravity depend- 
« ed?” Les. [Then your own ex- 
«< perience, and that of human nature, as 
„ well as the authority of our anceſtors, is 
* againfi you; and you muſt admit virtue not 
“to be a matter of ſcience, but that the illi- 
* terate and the learned are equally qualified 
wy DO e to judge of it.” 


«c 


f 


us PrRoTAGORAs concluded againſt the 
uſefulneſs of his profeſſion, before he knew, 
whither the reaſonings of Socrates, or the 
turn of his own argument, would draw him. 

I dare ſay, thou haſt long joined with me, 

OrsAants, in admiring the man, who has con- 
vinced the Greeks, that logic, and the 
diſputations of ſophiſts, are no more neceſſary 
to a ſound mind, than the exerciſes of racers 
and wreſtlers to an healthful body. That 
philoſophy. is not like a prince, confined 
within the walls of a palace, happy in the 
contemplation of its awful magniſicence; but, 
like an active magiſtrate, watches over the 
welfare of fociety, and frequents the forum 
and Piræus, not the ſchools and walks of 
ſpeculating. ſages. In truth, it is ſo free in 
deelaring its ſentiments, that a very little 
ettention will inform us, what part it takes , 
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not only in the general ſupport of virtue and 
diſcouragement of vice, but in every par- 
ticular ſcheme of ion; that can divide the 
Ny 1 ann W Va r- 
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* guts 23, Sen have ſts been 
over theſe” {peaceful manſions. | n from 
the top of th e pats Mount in my ae 
hour of evening itation, 1 caſt my e 
towards Greece: 1 no lo wee the 
charming landfca; pe with delię 7 
works of OA diff layed bl SHS. 
various beauty of creation” were eue ov 
by the evil influence of the wicked "AURIMAN. 
e dark perplexities, in Wich his Frm 1 
arts have involved the race of men, 
unpleaſing objects, which thy letter ther hal 57 
ſtrongly before me. I con dered At 
an infected place, Whoſe tainted air the 
cacy of virtue could not fup ort. White 
handed Probity and dove. S eace of 
ſeemed on the wing towardg ſome more 10 
region, where they ſhquld'no; lon r . 
to the harm laws of f im beriqus 
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bu: T-pity thee, Creanven, ſincerely. | There 
1s:an eternal law engraven upon the tablet of 
the heart by the omnipotent hand of Yespan, 
which cannot be infringed without the feyereſt 
anguiſn of mind. Even they, whoſe com- 
liance with thy temptations, makes thee now 
Took on them with abhorrence, had once this 
facred law im ed on their fouls. No mortal 
boſom is 0, the divine illumination; but 
the firſt deviation from that innocence it in- 
violably preſeribes, throws à thin miſt over 
the radiance. By frequent repetitions of guilt, 
de reedb 8 grows; thicker and darker; and 
the l comes at. laſh to; give SUP every ſacred 
97392 „without compundtion, to the ſordid views 
GI Sill ane 8 r 
bow. thou permitteſt 
the 4 — 8 Acee 8 In — to that encroaching 
pringipl 70 evil 3 nor {wa to reconcile a 
ybtlul adi on 5 the juſt laws of the ſage 
Zxnnd zur. N 1 there is no danger ſo fatal, 
7 


"NE, into an r of good. 
Jhe lav's 9! Zano 
[ys 


rkg, are but a tran cript 

e law W nich QrQMASNES has writ- 
ten ia thy, carts. 100 hat heart is revolted at 
Mebl of corruption. Thy hand draws back 
Oi from n the; inlamous bait, which 
rregian avarice. ſi ig greedily reaches after. | Yet 
is, ahhorrence:. b to thy reaſon contrary 
9. nen imitec d obedience, that abſolute 
evoti 0 ſervice, ., which: i is due to the mo- 
narch bf the earth. Here thy human ſight is 
dazzled, thy head turns' round, and the pre- 


cipice is beneath thy feet. Fram its brink thou 
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jookeſt back to the ſchools of Balch; thou 
calleſt for aſſiſtance from the Bactrian groves. 
This firuggle of a virtuous mind is much to 
be commended. May a tous emanation 
from the ſource of light affift thee to diſtinguiſh - 
that narrow path, which, amongſt the per- 
7 mazes of human policy, is alone con- 
ſtent with his original Gates! Human wifſ- 
dom, Cr.eanDER, even in theſe retirements , 
where it is not diſturbed by the tumult of the 
paſhons, or diſtreſt by the intricacies of affairs, 
can go no farther, than to point out ſome few 
certain 'and immutable truths. Where, 0 
their conſequences, they appear to claſh; 
muſt be a ſuperior power thay. can 40 aſttata 
their eternal conſiſtency „ſince to obſcure that 
conhſtency with falſe appearances, is the ut- 
moſt effort of the potent Arimanivs. 
All we can then adviſe 'is, to withdraw 
ſrom thoſe paths which are ſo overſpread with 
fatal ſnares, and ſeek for ſecurity in retreat. 
This 1s the only penance that can be at all 
efſequal towards thy paſſing the eternal bridge 
in ſaſety, and arriving in thoſe regions of the 
biel, the certain, though diſtant, cantempla- 
tion of which . Tragrant oil, that keeps 
alive the ſacred flame in 2 boſom of ever 
true believer, with A brightneſs, to which the 
ſplendors of all earthly greatneſs are more'dim 
than twilight, outvying even the radiance” of 
the Perſian throne. ile thy fervices to 
that were conſiſtent with the univerſal law; 
thy virtue was hei ghtened by its exalted objed. 
Thoſe ſerviees hav been long and re a 
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It is now high time to gain a diſmiſſion from 
the arduous taſk. Wait not, I charge thee, 
for the tempting rewards of ambition; break 
off, without heſitating, every Grecian attach- 
ment; and follow timid Virtue to ſome humble 
cell. From thence thou mayſt look back, 
with equal tranſport, on the duties ſo atten» 
tively performed, and the guilt ſo narrowly 
avoided. Leave theſe dark ſcenes to other 
adors; if Oxomaspes has doomed. the deſtruc- 
tion of the Grecians, - fear not but he wall 
find fit inſtruments to eſſect it, while thou 
ſhalt look on in happy innocence ; inſtruments, 
who ſhall . perhaps find the , puniſhment. of 
their guilt in the permiſſion of accumulating 
crimes. Farewel : may the ſource of light 
illuminate thy ſoul! No ritual obſervance 
ſhall be wanting, on the part of thy friends, 
to atone for what is paſt. # 4h, 


IE T TEA CLMHT: 
| GonpnyYAs to CLEAN DER. From Perſepolis. 


1 was ſome days in hopes to have fent you 
the agreeable news of our treaty with the Lace- 
dæmonians being brought to an happy conclu- 
ſion; but it has been broke off on the very point 
of ſigning, in a manner ſo extraordinary and 
unexpected, as leaves us entirely at a loſs to 
account for the condud. of the Spartan 
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republic. From this preamble thou wilt no 
doubt exped a detail of the negotiation, which 
was undoubtedly, in its object, the moſt im- 
portant, but proved, in its iſſue, the moſt 
lingular, that was ever entered in the chroni- 
cles of the empire. There was no pains ſpared 
to ſecure a good concluſion to the treaty, by 
a courteous and hoſpitable behaviour towards 
the perſons of thoſe who negotiated it on the 
part of Lacedæmon, and a frankneſs and ſin- 
cerity on the ſide of the king's commiſſioners, 
in all the overtures they made to forward it. 
PLIsroLAs and PhARAx, the two new Spartan 
ambaſſadors, were received by the governors 
of the provinces, through which they paſſed 
in their way to court, with all the reſpe& 
that could be ſhown to the repreſentatives of 
ſo conſiderable a republic. About two para- 
ſangs from Perſepolis they were met by Tis- 
SAPHERNES, maſter of the horſe, the captain 
of the immortals, and ſeveral of the ſatraps ; 
who conducted them to the palace prepared 
for their reception within the walls of the city. 
In the evening Hrpasezs was ſent to welcome 
them in the king's name, and ſettle a time for 
their public audience, which was performed 
in full ſplendor a few days after. 'The ſpeech 
which PLrsroLAs: made to the king, when he 
deliyered his credentials, was ſhort, but not 
without dignity or politeneſs. Great monarch, 
* we admire the magnificence oſ thy court, and 
„the number of thy attendants; hut are more 
* ſtruck with the grace and majeſty of thy 
« perſon, And we doubt not, but that in the 


* 
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% management of the buſineſs with which we 
* are intruſted by our native city, we ſhall 
„ have reaſon to eſteem thy wiſdom in the 
choice ol thy miniſters.” The king an- 
*« fwered them in few words, that he could 
not but hope well of the ſucceſs of any 
„ negotiation in which they were employed; 
* that he would order ſome of his council, 
„ in whom he repoſed/ molt confidence, to 
« confer with them as often as they deſired 
* it, and they ſhould find him not leſs deſirous 
of the alliance of Sparta, than that republic 
33 % I tt 
When that day's ceremony was over, T- 
RIBAZUS, ARTAPHERNEs , and myſelf, were 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with them. 
I endeavoured indirectly to have Nicanven ſet 
aſide, knowing by experience, that he was 
an impracticable man, and would certainly 
throw obſtacles in our Way; but was told, 
that their inſtructions enjoined them to do 
nothing without his advice. At our firſt meet- 
ing, the ambaſſadors put into our hands a de- 
claration concerning the grounds of the quarrel 
with Athens; it repreſented the war to have 
taken its riſe from the ambitious views of that 
ſtate, which had endeavoured, by oppreſſing 
their allies, embezzling the publie treaſure at 
Delos, and other unjuſtifiable methods, to 
overturn: the independence of the Grecian 
commonwealths. Fhe hard uſage of Mecara 
and PoTIDza, the ſuccours ſent to the Cor- 
cyreans, and the private intereſts and refent- 
ments of PERICIESs, were not forgotten. It 


* 
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concluded by expreſſing the hopes, which the 
republic of Sparta entertained, that the king 
would not deny them his aſſiſtance in the 
proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe. |, 


_ + Thou mayſt imagine, CLeanDEs, it was not 
our intention to diſpute the fads alledged in 
this memorial; but after telling the ambaſſa- 
dors, that we would lay it before the king 
for his conſideration, , we added, that as no 
alliance could be laſting and ſincere, when 
the contracting parties did not find their mu- 
tual intereſts concerned , we thought-the moſt 
Proper way of bringing things to a fair and 
peedy iſſue, would be for both ſides to com- 
municate their reſpective projects of a treaty to 
each other, the conditions of which might be 
debated in ſubſequent conferences. Th 
readily agreed to it, and the king's ONE. 
ſioners preſented the following paper: 
I. © That there ſhould be a firm league and 
_ « amity by ſea and land between ARTAXERXES 
* king of Perha, and the republic of Lace- 


* 


4 Such of our readers, as are not much verſed in 
ancient treaties , | will not take it amiſs, to be told, 
that this project agrees in the moſt material points (par- 
ticularly the article which concerns the Aſiatic Greeks ) 
with the alliances afterwards concluded between the 
Perſians and Lacedæmonians; of which there are ſeveral 
inſtances in the 8th book of Taucypipes, and: the firft 
of Xexoymon's Grecian hiſtory. So great, we may rea- 
fonably ſuppoſe, was the reputation of the miniftry of 
AnTAxEnxes for wiſdom and integrity, that their ſuc- 
ceſſors thought they could not regulate their conduct by 
ſounder maxims of policy. Note by the Tranſlator. 
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II. © That during the continuance of the 
© war againſt the Athenians and their allies, 
4 the king of Perſia ſhould afſiſt the Lacedæ- 
monians with a fleet of fourſcore ſail, to 
be employed in ſuch ſervices, either jointly 
or ſeparately, as ſhould moſt annoy the 
common enemy. ” | * 

III.“ That, for the better encouragement 
of the Peloponneſian ſailors, the king of 
Perſia ſhould agree to raiſe their pay from 
„ three to four oboli a day.” 185 

IV.“ That, in conſideration of theſe ſuc- 
cours, the Lacedæmonians and their allies 
ſhould ſecure and guarantee to the king and 
his ſucceſlors, the poſſeſſion of all the cities 
in Afia, and their dependencies, which 
had formerly belonged to the king, or any 
„of his royal r - 

V. © That they ſhould further promiſe, 
not to diſturb or moleſt the Perſian naviga- 
tion in any of thoſe ſeas where it had been. 
carried on in former times.” 

VI. „That in caſe of any invaſion from 
foreign enemies, or troubles from domeſiic 
rebels, they ſhould join the king's army 
« with a body of ten thouſand Greeks, to be 
Penh th + by the Perſian generals.” | 

VII. “It is further ſtipulated, that no 
** treaty ſhould be entered into, or peace made, 
« without common conſent.” Ta 

The Lacedzmonian projet differed from 
ours as to the proportion of ſuccours, in ſhips 
and money, which the king was to furniſh” 
them with, and entirely omitted the two 
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principal articles of a free navigation, and the 

arantee of the Aſiatic colonies ; only offerin 
ten thouſand men and thirty gallies, as their 
2 of aſſiſtance, in caſe of any attack upon 

e Perſian dominions. 8985 

At the next meeting they were told by us, 
that we could by no means think the offers 
they made in any wiſe an equivalent for the 
advantages ſecured to their republic by the 
king's own propoſals; much leſs were they 
equal to the extrayagant conditions ſet down in 
their project; that we were directed to tell 
them plainly, that unleſs they would repeal 
the two articles in Cinon's treaty, as expreſſed 
in our draught, it was loſing time to continue 
the conferences with them, and this negotia- 
tion muſt end as fruitleſsly as the former. 

Nicanver replied , that they were very 
ready to give us all reaſonable ſatisfaction, and 
they would not diſpute with us the point of 
a free navigation in thoſe ſeas where it had 
been prohibited; but it was impofhible for 
them to ſurrender in expreſs terms all the 
cities of Aſia, for whoſe liberties their anceſ- 
tors had fought, into our hands; ſince ſuch a 
condition would reflect a diſgrace on their re- 
public, that could never be cancelled; it would 
ſet their own allies againſt them, and for once 
make the cauſe of Athens popular in Greece. 
I told them, that it was but common juſtice 
to reſtore the king to his rights, when he was 
to aſſiſt them in vindicating theirs; that I could 
not comprehend what offence their allies could 
take, at a ſtep neceſlary to ſecure to them the 
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aſſiſtance of a powerful monarch; nor how the 
fate of Ionian colonies, allied to the Athe- 
nians, their enemies, could any ways affec 

the intereſt or reputation of Sparta. The dil- 
pute between us continued for ſome time-on 
a footing, that plainly ſhowed, that as we 
were content to increaſe our ſuccours , pro- 
vided the two articles above mentioned were 
admitted, they, on the contrary, would be 
ſatisfied with a leſs proportion, if they could 
prevail to have them laid aſide. At laſt it was 
agreed to refer the final deciſion of this matter 
to another conference. I obſerved, that PLIS- 
TOLAS and PHARax took very little ſhare in the 
debate, leaving the management of it wholly 
to NicanverR, who appeared moſt prejudiced 
againſt our demands. Upon communicating 
this hint to my colleagues, it was agreed, that 
we ſhould have a private converſation with 
PLisTOLAs, and endeavour to find out, whe- 
ther they were not leſt more at liberty by their 
inſtructions, than they repreſented themſelves 
to be; and whether this extreme obſtinac 

was not put on, in order to obtain the better 
bargain = the republic of Lacedemon. PLIs- 
TOLAs readily came to me, and, after I had diſ- 
courſed with him on the preſent ny of his 
ſtate, and their allies, to proſecute the war 
vigorouſly without foreign aſſiſtance, I urged 
him to declare, whether they had not power 
to make us farther conceſſions; or elſe, I aſſur- 
ed him, we bad orders to break off the treaty, 
at the very next conference. He ſaid, there 
was a general clauſe in their inſtructions, 


directing 
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direcking them to adjuſt. the intereſt of the 
Greek colonies in ſuch a manner as might be 
leaſt diſhonorable to the republic, and beſt 
tend to ſtrengthen their alliance with the king; 
and he would confeſs to me, that he thought 
the articles we propoſed anſwered both thoſe 
proviſoes. But as they were tied down not 
to conelude any thing without the concurrence 
of all three, and Nicanver, his colleague, 
was obſtinate againſt admitting this article ,” he 
did not Tee what was to be done; that he 
would make one more effort to gain his con- 
currence, and acquaint me with the refult of 
it. The next morning he ſent me a ſhort letter 
to this effect, that Nicanver was at laſt con- 
« vinced it was better to comply with our 
«© demands, than put an end to the negotia- 
„tion. This convinced my fellow-commiſ- 
ſioners and thyſelf, that nothing more was 
wanting, than to draw out the treaty itt form, 
and ſign it without further trouble. But how 
much were we furpriſed, When at the next 
conference, after having read to the fourth 
article, Nrcanver roſe, and ſaid, that upon 
further conſideration of the purport and Tenſe 
of his inſtructions, and the knowledge he had 
of the fentiments of thoſe in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs at Sparta, he thought himſelf 
obliged to retract the content which his co 
leagues had extorted from him; to an article 
inconſiſtent with the intereſt of Greece, and 
diſhonorable to his country! The other am- 
baſſadors, ſeeming not leſs concerned than us 
et this declaration, maintained, that the 
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© 
epublic would ratify the article, as we had 
offered it, ſince the cities in Aſia were not 
expreſsly given up, but only included under 
the general deſcription of territories formerly 
belonging to Perſia, But Nicanves with great 
warmth declared, he had rather loſe his right 
hand, than ſet it to ſuch a treaty. Upon his 
8 8 oo SP Fr wm that _ 

ettled amo emielves a t o 

ee conſequence , * could "ho 45 
termined; that we had done all that lay in our 

power to facilitate the treaty, and were ſorry 

that they had not proceeded with the frank- 
neſs and ſincerity which were expected from 
them. PlisroLAs has fince proteſted to me in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, that he could not imagine 
what were Nicanpes's reaſons for retracting ; 
and to prove to me that Pyarax and himſelf 
were really of opinion, that they ſhould not 
be diſowned by their principals, he has offered 
to ſign the treaty without Nicanoer. But it 
has not been . proper to accept this 
propoſal, becauſe of the clauſe in their inftrug- 
tions, which renders their. unanimous con- 
currence in every particular neceſſary. bY 
WMWe have lince received your letters, which 
contain an account of the truce concluded 
between the Lacedæmonians and Athenians, 
and the firong diſpoſition which appears in 
both ſides to put an end to the war. Several 
are of opinion, that the ambaſſadors muſt have 

Had ſome earlier notice of theſe tranſactions, 
though they have not acknowledged it to us; 
for they ſay, that Nxcanver's retraction of his | 
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conſent, and the abſurd offer of PristoLas 
and PYARAX, Which they knew we could not 
with any ſecurity depend upon, bear all the 
marks of a dilingenuous piece of ſhuffling, 
contrived to palliate a change of meaſures, 
which was really occaſioned by an alteration 
of affairs at home. However, we are not 
without hopes, that the inſtructions ſent by 
CHARICLES will have reached Athens time 
enough to enable you to. prevent a final accom- 
modation. In the mean time, till their ſuc- 
ceſs is known, our counſels here are at a ſtand. 
What you mention in your letter of the 
good effeas that may ariſe from employing 
ambaſſadors, and the diſadyantages with Whick 
unauthorized agents contend, has ſuch weight, 
that it is determined to ſend AnrarnEANES 
with an extraordinary commiſſion to Sparta, 
as ſoon as the event of the treaty begun at 
Athens ſhall be known. I believe Prrhox is 
pretty well recovered from the conſternation 
he was at firſt under, when he heard our nego- 
tiation with the ambaſſadors was almoſt con- 
cluded. He came in great haſte from 'Onsa- 
MEs's Villa at Taoces, to interrupt it, as far as 
lay in his power. The king told Orsamss 
pleaſantly, upon ſeeing him the other day in 
the  preſence-chamber, , that he could nc 
help being alarmed at the frequent priva 
© converſations, which he held with the Athe- 
„ nian agent; and believed he muſt examine 
im upon the ſubje&-matter of them.“ On- 
SAMEs replied, „he was; content to undergo 
< the inquiry, and would confeſs, that in 
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© ſome of his letters to Cuzanper was con- 
«tained a full account of all his practices with 
Pxrnox.“ I had a long conference with that 
miniſter upon the aſſembly's anſwer, men- 
tioned in your laſt diſpatch, and brought him 
to acknowledge, that immediate ſatisfaction 
ought to be made for ſome of the ſhips on our 
liſt: the ſtate of the caſe, with reſpect to the 
others, he 1s to ſettle with commiſlaries of the 
marine, who are ordered to confer with him. 
He likewiſe informed me, that the people of 
Athens, to ſhow how little part they had 
taken in ZoyyRUs's. expedition, entirely ap- 
proved the king's proceedings in regard to ſuch 
of their countrymen as had been made priſon- 
ers in their retreat by the Caunians, which I 
told him the king could not look upon as an 
adequate ſatisfaction to the injury they had 
done him, by ſuffering Zorrnus to ſail out of 
their ports, when his defign was publicly 
talked of at Athens; and that he inſiſted they 
mould puniſ all Who returned thither, aſter 
openly appearing in arms at Caunus, I find 
Pyrnox inclined to a proſecution of the war 


ajority of the aſſembly will reject a treaty. 
| , 


preſent * > me to our deſigns in thoſe 
parts, though the | 
them is to wait the event of the treaty at 


Athens; for it is by no means our intention 
to draw upon ourſelves the arms of all Greece, 


beſore we are thoroughly prepared. Farewel. 


P. * 
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CLEAN DEA fo SMERDIS. 


8 would think, that the inquiſitive and 
aſpiring people among whom I reſide, ſatis- 
fied with the progreſs they had made in all 
parts of ſeience, were for puſhing their intel- 
lectual diſcoveries into a new and untried 
region, and had ſome ambition of adding to 
their boaſted acquiſitions in knowledge, the 
knowledge of futurity. Infinite almoſt is the 


collection of obſervations which they have 


made for this purpoſe; yet an order of men is 
ſet apart for collecting more, or interpreting 
what they already have; and they imagine 
themſelves in a likely way of reducing to all 


the certainty and regularity of ſyſtem ſome of 


the ſeemingly moſt caſual things in nature. 

I was drawn into this reflection by juſt now 
paſſing by a place where one of theſe augurs, 
who are ſupported here at the public charge, 
was engaged in the bulineſs of his profeſſion. 
He. was ſeated in a chair of a particular make, 
and appropriated to that uſe; clothed in long 
white robe; had a, crown of gold upon his 


| head, and was adorned with all the other 
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habiliments of his office. He had a tablet in 
. his hand, on which he writ. down every cir- 
cumſtance relating to the birds of divination , 
their flight, ſpecies, voice, and manner of 
appearance; every thing that might aſſiſt the 
inquiry he was making, which was to collect 
from ſuch notices, as theſe meſſengers were 
ſuppoſed to bring, whether a projected deſcent. 
of the Athenians upon the iſland Sphacteria 
would meet with ſucceſs. | 

I did not care for aſking many queſtions 
on ſo nice a point, leſt I ſhould draw any 
fuſpicion on myſelf and charader; and there- 
fore could not perfectly inform myſelf about 
the whole proceſs and iffue of this affair: but 
] ſhould judge, ſrom the general joy and plea- 
ſure which were diffuſed over the countenan- 
ces of the aſſembly, that they had not the leaſt 
doubt, that the event would be fortunate, and 
the oth favorable to their deſign. + | 
his incident naturally turned my thoughts 
on the ſubject of divination, and the various 
kinds of it that are here in uſe. Some indeed 
attended with more ſolemnity and expenſe , 
and therefore held in a higher degree of credit 
and eſteem; but others cheap and obvious 
enough to every one: fo that all have here 
ſufficient means of ſatisfying themſelves with 
regard to any event which they have either a 
curiofity or a concern to know. i 

I would not preſume to trouble thee 
venerable SMERDIs, with a detail of all the 
particulars relating to this myſtery. The whole 
would be too tedious, and many parts too 
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trivial for thy notice. All nature indeed is 
ſuppoſed to have ſomething of a prophetic gift. 
1 thing we ſee or hear is thought capable 
of affording ſome inſight into our future for- 
tune, and obſerved accordingly with a ſuitable 
attention. Every animal, be it bird, beaſt, or 
inſet, under all the variety of circumſiances 
with which its appearance may be attended, 
every uncommon phenomenon in the heavens, 
every ſudden emotion of the mind or body, 
our very dreams, and even words, are imagin- 
ed to contain ſome preſage of approaching good, 
or warning againſt impending ill. Theſe no- 
tices indeed are ſometimes too fine for the 
coarſer fight of common apprehenſion, but 
cannot elcape the penetration of the more 
acute obſervers, who are trained up to the 
art, and inveſted with a public authority to 


interpret them. | 


There is one kind of divination , which is | 


ſuppoſed to proceed from ſome immediate 
communication of the gods; another, which 
18 the reſult of obſervation, and attainable by 
experience. Some pretend to be actuated, in 
an extraordinary manner, by a demon, or 
ſpiritual agent, who tranſads every thing with- 
out their privity , and makes uſe only of their 
organs in the anſwers he gives, and the diſ- 
coveries he makes. Another ſort have their 
bodies thrown into a lethargic and inſenſible 
ſiate, while their ſoul, at theſe ſeaſons, diſ- 
engaged from its heavy aſſociate, is at liberty 
to traverſe unconfined the regions of earth and 


heaven, and inſtructed by the free converſation 
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of gods and heroes, brings back ſuch various 


intelligence, as enables them to ſatisfy all in- 
quiries. We have accounts of thoſe who have 
continued a whole age in this dormant poſture; 
but I think poor Hxnuononus was in the moſt 
pitiable circumſtances, whoſe body being be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies, while 
his ſoul was engaged in one of theſe improving 
excurſions, they. took an unmanly advantage 
of his abſence, and deſtroyed the cottage, while 
the tenant was abroad. | | 
Of all the methods of prediction, that de- 
pend on human ſkill, augury is here in the 
moſt repute. Nothing may ſeem more uncer- 
tain than the flight birds, or more unintel- 
I;gible than their voice, or unintereſting than 
their appearance. But every thing relating to 
them has here ſome meaning; ſometimes more 
clear and explicit, ſometimes more ſecret and 
myſtical, but ſuch as may eafily be unfolded 
by the profeſſors of the divining art, in all 
the more nice and complicated cafes. Theſe 
creatures, like others, ſeem commonly intent 
on the means of ſupporting their own being, 
or providing for the ſupport of their offspring. 
But it is concluded here, that they have higher 
views; and though they may appear to the leſs 
diſcerning buſted in ſuch inferior matters, yet 
they come to inform the Athenians when their 
armies ſhould march, or their fleets ſail; with 
whom war 1s to be carried on, or peace con- 
cluded; when their magiſtrates ſhould be elected, 
or aſſemblies meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; 


dor nathing of a public nature, and of any 
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conſequence to the ſtate, is determined here 
without their concurrence. Whether theſe no- 


tices by birds be owing to ſome divine direc- 
tion, or may not, in ſome meaſure, proceed 


from their own ſagacity, I have not been able 
fully to inform myſelf; for ſo fundamental a 
part of their religion is a ſubje& of too much 
nicety and importance to be entered freel 


into, or to admit of any debate. To ſuppoſe 


them ſent by an expreſs appointment, ſeems 
a more reaſonable foundation for the ſtrong 
confidence they place in ſuch admonitions ; 
though ſome proverbial ſayings in aſe among 
them, of their being privy to the moſt ſecret 
tranſactions, would make one think , they be- 
heved them in their own nature to be moſt 
prying and obſervant creatures. 

But though this method of divining be 
more frequently practiſed, and attended with 
more formality, yet there are a thouſand others 
in great credit. Lightning and meteors are 
celeſtial ſigns, to which great attention is paid. 
A tingling of the eye, and a palpitation of 


the heart, are included in the claſs of divine 


prognoſtics. It was a ſneeze from one of his 
right-hand attendants at the time of ſacrifice, 
that is ſaid to have given TnzmisrtocLes the 
firſt earneſt of his ſucceſs againſt Perſia. And 
our calamitous defeat at Sa 

owing to the warmth of ſpirit and confidence 
of victory, with which his ſoldiers were 
animated by this ſeemingly inſignificant in- 
cident; though we ought not to deny the owl, 
that perched upon the maſt af his ſhip, the 


lamis was partly 
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ſharc he had of kindling up this martial ardor. 
For however unpromiſing or inauſpicious his 
a ſpect may be in other places, he is treated 
at Athens with great veneration , and truſted 
as one of the ſureſt omens of ſucceſs. | 

 Sacnhcing likewiſe is not only uſed here to 
engage or acknowledge the favor of the gods, 
but to collect whether they deſign to be fa- 
vorable. From being practiſed at firſt merely 
on public and ſignal occaſions, it is become a 
ſettled method of gathering their intention, 
or ſoliciting their aſſiſtance in the common 
exigencies of life; beſore a journey, or aſter 
a dream; in any diſcompoſure of mind, or 
eindiſpoſition of body. In looking for auſpi- 
cious ſigns, the ſoundneſs of the heart, No 
liver, and the lungs, is the chief object of 
attention ; though the ſparkling of the incenſe, 
and contortions of the ſmoke, are of ſome ule 
in the inquiry ; and the poſture of the tail is 
not a little obſerved; for being twiſted, it de- 
notes a complicated caſe; if turned down, it 
betokens nothing but diſaſter and defeat, but 
liſted up, it is conſided in as an undoubted 
ſignal of ſucceſs. 

If the vidim goes freely to the place of 
ſacrifice, it is eſteemed a good omen. To try 
the temper he is in, they generally draw a 
kniſe along his body: if he not only bears 
This quietly, but conſents by a nod, (which 
gracious mark of his approbation is commonly 
obtained by pouring a little water into his 
car,) it is immediately concluded, that the 
offering 1s acceptable, and the event of tha 
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buſineſs will be ſucceſsſul; ſo much ſtreſs is 
laid on this circumſtance, that the Athenians, 
in times of diſtreſs, have erected extemporary 
altars, where the victims of their own accord 
ſtöpt in the proceſſion; and here is a tradi- 
tional ſtory of a mad bull, that broke looſe 
from ten men, and then tamely followed an 
old prieſteſs to the place of ſacrifice. 

eſe rites are performed with great ſo- 
lemnity before a battle, the victims being 
adorned with crowns, flowers, and ribbons, 
and their horns often tipt with gold. But 
unleſs the omens be favorable, the Greeks 
will rather throw down their bucklers, and 
ſubmit to the enemy, than by reſiſting be 
guilty of impiety and diſobedience to the will 
of the gods. Marponius at fuch a juncture 
had like to have cut in pieces the whole body 
of forces under PausANn1as, had they not been 
animated by a ſudden change of appearances, 
and made ſo violent a charge as the Perhan 
_— could not ſtand. 

In dwelling upon this ſubject I can hardly 
keep up a gravity, which it may ſeem to re- 
quire; becauſe I am perſuaded, that the whole 
myſtery of ſoothſaying, as it is here practiſed, 
is rather to be attributed to the contrivance 
of men, than the communication of the gods: 
though it is with the utmoſt deference of 
judgment, that I offer my opinion to thee, 
venerable SukRDIs, who art ſo much better 
acquainted. with the will and ways: of Pro- 
vidence. But from ſome inſtances that have ' 
fallen under my notice, I cannot help thinking, 
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that it is a ſtratagem, by which ſelfiſh and 
artſul men practiſe more ſafely on the credulity 
of the weak and well-meaning. And I have 
often ſmiled at, though I could never credit, 
a common report of our great philoſopher's 
fuggeſting to the people, that a ſneeze was an 
admonitory hint from his attendant demon. 
Doubtleſs thoſe who are concerned in the di- 
rection of civil or military affairs, have made, 
and do make, great uſe of theſe ſtrong per- 
ſualions, which omens generally produce, as 
they may accommodate them by a httle dex- 
torous management to ſerve any purpoles they 
have in view. By this means they may baffle 
the beſt laid and moſt forward projet, and 
throw a damp on the molt active and enter- 
priſing ſpirits. By this they may raiſe a mul- 
titude to the moſi ſanguine expectations from 
the utmoſt depreſſion of deſpair, and inſpire 
them inſtantly with all the fire and fierceneſs 
of enthuſiaſm. e 

The ſeli-intereſt of mankind, and their im- 
portance to themſelves, would indeed have 
their ſhare, both in producing and continuing 
this turn for divination; as it is a ſcheme, th 
might think, that would be often ſerviceable 
to their welſare, and which would always be 
flattering to their vanity. We are creatures 
made capable of, and deſigned for, happineſs; 
we have therefore great quickneſs in difcern- 
ing, and ſenſibility in feeling, the feveral ways 
buy which it is or may be affected. This, joined 
to our preſumed {ignificancy , and the chief 
rank we hold in the viſihle creation, makes 
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us imagine, that we are really as dear, and 
appear as conſiderable to every other being as 
we do to ourlelves; and that all the different 
ranks of inferior animals were made ſolely to 
adminiſter to our pleaſure, without any view 
of advaneing their own. On this account we 
are apt to conclude, that all the buſineſs which 
is tranſacting near us has a particular regard to 


our mighty ſelves, till we come at length to 


intereſt heaven and earth ſo far in our preſerva- 
tion, as to ſuppoſe, that whatever is done is 
principally dehgned to advertiſe us of any good 
or ill that is likely to befal uss. 

Theſe reflections have often led me to com- 


miſerate the hard lot of this ſuperſtitious people, 


who are thus taught to overlook the enjoyment 
of preſent good , for the ſake of thoſe little 
fanciful elevations which they have from the 
expectance of ſome future one; and when the 
real ills of life are ſo many, are expoſed to a 
thouſand adventitious diſtreſſes, that ſpring 
only from groundleſs apprehenſions. The hoarſe 
note of a raven is enough to chill the wanpelt 
hopes of an Athenian, and make a public aſ- 
ſembly, intent on the execution ol the, moſt 
e affairs, break up in confuſion. Jour- 
nies of buſineſs, which iny friend PaiLEmon 
and 1 had ſettled, have been often ſuſpended 
on account of the unpropitious tight. of a ſwal- 
low; and many a party of pleaſure been inter- 
rupted by the ill-timed appearance of a hare 
or a weaſel. I have ſontetimes ventured to 
argue with, or banter the good old man on 


| theſe occalions; but only found, that prejudices 
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of this kind are impreſſed too deeply on the 
minds even of ſenſible and ingenious men, to 
be ever eraſed: by reaſon or raillery. How 
much more agreeable to our nature and cir- 
cumſtances is the practice that is enjoined us 
in the pure and uncorrupted pages of the Zenda! 
That we ſhould take occaſion every day, from 
« the firſt animal we meet, to pay our grateful 
« acknowledgments to the ſupreme ſource 

“ light and happineſs; who has produced ſuch 
„ an amazing variety of creatures, provided 
« ſufficient means to make them happy, and 
« yet made them all in ſome degree [ublerviews 
«© to the uſe, and conduciye to the welfare 
of man.” f an 
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O. the firſt of this moon Scirrophorion, 
PriLOCLES, the Trierarch, arrived wp ex- 
preſs from the generals at Pylus, with the 
news, that the Athenian forces had made a 
deſcent on the iſland Sphacteria, and after a 
briſk engagement obliged the Lacedæmonian 
res to ſurrender themſelves priſoners at 
cretion. . | - | {43 
I have encloſed the moſt authentic detail 
of the whole affair, in a copy of the diſpatch 
ſent by Creon and DEMOSTUENES, which has 
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been read more than once in the aſſembly with 
repeated acclamations. From ſeveral ſtrokes 
in it, I am ſatisfied it could be drawn up by 
no one but the enterpriſing fon of Cueantrus, 
who, whatever ſhare of merit he may juſtly 
lay claim to in planning out the action, ſeems 
determined not to loſe one tittle of applauſe 
for want of rhetoric in deſcribing it. The 
rejoicings on this occaſion are now at their 


height, accompanied by all thoſe marks of 


rioting which the multitude are apt to commit, 
when fluſhed with an unexpected ſuccels, 
which they aſcribe to a general who ſtands 


high in their eſteem. The tranſport of the 


populace has exerted itſelf upon the houſes of 
thoſe citizens who promoted the late negotia- 
tion; and their characters are made the ſubjedt 
of ſcholia or catches, adapted to the genius of 


the vulgar. Neither the ham ſuperſtition. 


of PrILEMON, the formality of DropoTvs, nor 
the caution of Nicias, has eſcaped the low 
raillery of theſe political ſatiriſts, whoſe rough 
hcentious writings give one a ſtrong idea of 
the times, when the great men of Greece were 
abuſed from the carts of Taurseis and his 
contemporaries. AO e eee 

I can aſſure thee, noble ſeribe, that this 
event is looked upon as the moſt extraordinary 
one that has happened during the courſe of 
the war; for, in the firſt place, the moſt in- 


telligent perſons in Athens were ſo ſar from 


3 that CLROx 's wild project would meet 
with ſucceſs, that they rather expected every 
day to hear of his ſhameful repulſe. In the 
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ſecond place, it was the univerſal opinion, 
that the Lacedemoman detachment in Sphac- 
teria, in imitation of the three hundred at 
Thermopylæ, were determined to die in their 
ranks, alter ſelling their lives ſo dear, as would 
make the victory worth very little to the Athe- 
nians. But the iſſue of this affair has verified 
the old Grecian proverb, The ſortune of 
«© war is ever productive of novelties; hnce 
it is eſteemed the moſt diſgraceful blow: the 
Lacedæmonians ever received, with the leaſt 
' loſs to their enemies; and CLeon, whole mi- 
litary qualifications were never reckoned. the 
yas: i, part of his charadter, is now put on a 
level, by his flatterers, with the moſt celebrated 
captains of Greece for bravery and conduct. 
He is expected jo arrive from Pylus in a few 
days. I ſhall take the firſt opportunity of com- 
municating to him the rupture of the Lacedæ- 
monian treaty; and endeavour. to diſcover, 
whether the proſeſſions he made me before 
his expedition, of drawing this ſtate into a 
cloſer alliance with AnrAxENxESs, were ſincere. 
If 1 find they were, I will perſuade him to 
lieel the pulſe oſ the aſſembly upon that ſubject. 

His emiſſaries ſhall ſpread about the diſpoſition 
into which the haughtineſs of Sparta has thrown 
our monarch , to cultivate the friendſhip; of 
Athens, and inſiſt on the uad eden of 
ſoftening the rigor of CIxoxs peace, in order 
to obtain a powerful aſſiſtance from Perſia, 
which may in the preſent juncture decide the 
ſate of the war. By this method the Lacedæ- 
monian ſlowneſs may be quickened; and if the 
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king perſeveres in his deſign to take with 


them, ARTAPHERNES will meet with the better 


reception. On the other hand, it will be ſeen, 


whether the Athenians really intended to make 


propoſals of a ſtrict confederacy to our court, 


or only contrive amuſements , to prevent our 


joining with the Peloponneſian allies. 
Thou mayeſt be ſatisfied , that the Lacedæ- 


monians will not think themſelves much ob- 
liged to their ambaſſadors at Perſepolis, for 


giving ſuch entire credit to the firſt advices 
of an accommodation, as. to break off the con- 
ferences in ſo abrupt and ridiculous a manner. 
Inſtructions, wit 
be interpreted according to the exigencies of 
affairs, ſhould never be intruſted but to mi- 
niſters of the greateſt capacity and experience. 
And for my own part, I never thought negotia- 
tion the talent of the Spartans. GS 
The republic of Athens is determined to 


uſh on the war vigorouſly this ſummer. A 
let of eighty gallies is equipping with the 
* put under 

the command of Nicias. The affembly have 


utmoſt diligence, which is to 


paſſed a vote, that a thouſand citizens, (Who 
are to be choſen by lot out of the tribes,) and 
three hundred of the Hippeis, ſhould hold 


themſelves in readineſs to embark at an hours 


warning. They have likewiſe demanded aſſiſt- 
ance from ſeveral of their allies. The ec 


pedition 1s intended hs Corinth, either to 

land and take the city by ſurpriſe, or to make 

an attempt upon the ſhipping in the harbour; 

both which undertakings, however plauſible 
3. 10 


nich, like theirs, were to 
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they appear in the ſcheme that has been laid 
before the people, ſome experienced officers 
have aſſured me to be extremely difficult , if 
not impradicable. Letters are arrived from 
SorHocLEs and EurYMEDON, who were ſent 
with a fleet to Corcyra the beginning of the 
ſummer. They give an account, that having 
landed ſome companies of Athenian ſoldiers, 
the revolters were beat out of their faſtneſſes; 
a fort they had built on the mountain Ithone 
ſtormed, and the greateſt part of them obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The unfortunate men 
ſo taken were confined in a ſmall iſland near 
Corcyra, till the people at Athens had pro- 
nounced ſentence upon them, with an expreſs 
condition, that if any attempted to eſcape, they 
ſhould all be ſurrendered up to the Corcyrean 
magiſtrates. Theſe terms were violated on the 
part of the captives; and the Athenian generals, 
without waiting for orders from hence, after 
putting them into the hands of the magiſtracy, 
purſued their voyage for Sicily. Advice is ſince 
come that the latter, glad of the opportunity 
to extirpate every remnant of the — wp. 
faction in Corcyra, condemned them all to 
death, and delivered them over to the inſults 
and barbarity of the multitude. Such is the 
blind violence of party wherever it prevails. 
May the extremes of it be avoided by every 
ſtate that would preſerve its good ſenſe, its 
liberties, and its humanity! 3 

Before this reaches thy hands, thou wilt 
have received the diſpatches, of which Caa- 
RICLES is the bearer; and I will preſume to 


— 
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hope, thou art not unmindful of the requeſt I 
preſumed to make in them, that thou wouldſt 


intercede with the king for my return. Not 


to urge again the topic of the danger I run by 
a much longer continuance here, aſter prac- 
tiling with Creon , I will juſt mention, that 
Prrno has, in his laſt letters to the ſenate, 
informed them, that the Perſian court has very 
exact intelligence, not only of the actions, but 
the views and deſigns of this ſtate, and fre- 
quently earlier and more important advices, 
than himſelf. I am ſenſible thou communicateſt 
my diſpatches to nong but thoſe of the ſupreme 
council; but canſt thou ſo well anſwer for the 
fidelity of thoſe who give hourly attendance at 
thy palace? And as my letters are regiſtered in 
the archives, the holy Mage who has the care 
of them may have no averſion to an Attic 
talent; and in that caſe, an artful inſinuati 

miniſter, like PYT”on, will find eaſy —_ 
within thoſe venerable walls. Think not theſe 
ſuſpicions founded entirely on my own chi- 


merical reveries; for a friend of mine, who. 


correſponds with Prtuon, ſhowed me a letter 


from him, in which he boaſts, that“ he had 


« contracted an intimate acquaintance with one 
« who has it in his power to inform him of 
„the moſt material paſſages at the court; and 
„„ that he finds no places ſo ſecure in Perſia, 
„ to which a gold key gives not the readieſt 
“ acceſs. ” f | 
I will own freely to thee, illuſtrious ſcribe, 
that after having fpent the earlier part of my 


life in acquiring a knowledge of the learning, 
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manners, and language of diſtant nations, and 
almoſt ſeven years of it in the king's ſervice 
here, 1 long impatiently to reviſit my paternal 
farm in the vale of Diana, near my native 
Epheſus. - That ſhady retirement is of all others 
the beſt adapted to my inclinations; as it places 
one beneath the envy and reſentment of the 
reat, and above their dependance. It is there 
I would finiſh my courſe in tranquillity, and 
live only to myſelf, praying for the welfare 
of the empire, the health of AnrAXERAXESs, and 
the happineſs of my generous patron. 


From Athens, the 3d of Metagnitnion. 
1p P. 


LETTER CLYL 


| Cox and DxuosruzxEs to the Senate and | 
People of Athens. 


B * our laſt letters, Athenians, you were 
informed, that the reinforcements under CLeon 
had joined your fleet before Sphaceria, and 
that it had been reſolved to attempt landing, 
unleſs the Lacedzmonian. generals conſented, 
that their men in the iſland ſhould be kept 
priſoners of war at Athens, till an accommoda- 
tion was concluded. This propoſal has been 
ſince made in form; and though viſibly intend- 
ed to prevent the farther effuſion of Grecian 
blood, was rejected with diſdain; anſwer 
being returned, that no Spartan ever came 


alive into the hands of his enemy. A reply 
ſo inſolent and unſeaſonable had no other 
effet, than to inflame the zeal. of the officers, 
and excite the courage and reſentment: of the 
ſoldiers, Accordingly, after giving a day's reſt 
to the army, on the following night we ſet 
aſhore eight hundred heavy-armed ſoldiers in, 
the illand, who ſurpriſed an advanced poſt of 
the Lacedæmonians, and either killed or took 
priſoners all who were upon guard. The 


diſpoſition for landing the reſt of the forces 


was performed with ſuch diſcipline and re- 
gularity, that before break of day they were 
all diſembarked , without the leaſt oppolition, 
from the enemy. An accidental fire having 
a few days before conſumed great part of the 
woods, with which the iſland was over-run , 
made us leſs apprehenſive of ambuſcades, and 
gave us alſo an opportunity of diſcoyering that 
the number of the Lacedæmonians was greater 
than we imagined it to be; for which reaſon 
none but the Thalamitai ** were left aboard 
the ſhips. 5 718 
The troops began their march early in the 
morning in order of battle; the flanks, van 
and rear being covered with ſmall parties f 
the light-armed, who were directed to haraſs 
the enemy wherever they appeared, to ſcour 
the woods, and retire to the main body, in 
caſe they were puſhed e A large 
detachment of Spartans and Helots charged us 


at the opening of the deſile, and put our 


16 Rowers of the lower benches. 
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van-guard into ſome confufion ; but the main 
body marching up to ſuſtain them, and our 

eltaſtar and archers ſorely galling the enemy 
rom the higher grounds at the fame time, 
they were obliged to 'retreat in tolerable good 
order towards the extremity of the iſland; 
where they took ' refuge in a fortification , 
which, from the ſituation of the ground about 
it, ſeemed in a manner impregnable. Here 
being Jain to the reſt of their men, they 
made ſo gallant and obſtinate a defence, that 
our heavy-armed infantry were thrice repulſed. 
Aſter ſeveral hours continual combat, your 
troops were almoſt ſpent with heat and fatigue; 
and we began to think, though unwillingly, 
of ſounding a retreat, when the commander 
of the Meſlenians propoſed to us to attack them 
in the rear with a —— party of the light- 
armed. We accepted this offer, and having 
77 him eight hundred targeteers and archers, 
e found means, by conducting them through 
craggy narrow paſſes, to appear in the rear 
of the Lacedæmonians, ready to fall upon 
them from that quarter, the fituation of which 
alone they thought a ſufficient ſecurity. We 
no ſooner obſerved this, than we ordered a 
herald to proclaim aloud in the front of our 
lines, that if the enemy would lay down their 
arms , they ſhould be admitted to capitulate. 
The words were ſcarcely pronounced, before 
we ſaw moſt of thoſe on the ramparts throw 
down their weapons, and hold up their hands 


in token of aſſent. A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 


\ % 
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immediately enſued, and it was deſired 
STYPHON, their commanding officer, that leave 
ſhould be given him to ſend to the Lacedæ- 
monians before Pylus for inſtructions. But we 
only allowed him to call an herald out of the 
camp, who, ſtanding on the oppolite ſhore; 
(which is but a very ſmall diſtance from the 
iſland,) was acquainted with the neceſſities of 
the garriſon, and in a few hours returned , 
and declared to them, in the name of Apis 
and his council of war, that they had per- 
miſſion to conſult for their ſafety, provided 
they did nothing unworthy of the Spartan 
name. Upon this the beſieged delivered up 
their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners, ſtipulating only, that they ſhould be 
uſed with humanity. The number of the 
Lacedzmonian captives are above three hun- 
dred: the whole number originally ſent over 
into Sphacteria was four — wor: and twenty, 
all picked men. \ COND! 
After obtaining this glorious ſucceſs, we 
offered up, according to the pious cuſtom of 
our anceſtors, a ſacrifice out of the firſt fruits 
of the ſpoils to Jurrrxx and MixERVA the coun- 
ſellors, the tutelar deities of this ſtate. We 
likewiſe ſet up a trophy on a riſing ground, 
which affords a fair proſpect of the enemy's 
camp. We intend to begin embarking our 
army with the priſoners, and the reſt of the 
booty , to-morrow; and ſhall then reinforce 
the garriſon of Pylus, and take the firſt fas 
vorable wind to fail for Athens. 
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We think ourſelves bound in juſtice to 
aſſure you, that the whole army, as well 
officers as ſoldiers, in their reſpective capaci- 
ties, behaved with as much gall, valor, and 
intrepidity, as were ever ſhown by any troops, 
on any occaſion whatſoever; and we recom- 
mend to your notice more particularly, for 
their gallant conduct, PriLocLes the fon of 
Lachs, the bearer of theſe diſpatches, La- 
MACHUS captain of the Peltaſtai, and Tnera- 
MENEs. Trierarch of the Nereids. As to the 
victory itſelf, we know not, Athenians, whe- 
ther it may become us, who were unworthy 
inſtruments of obtaining it, to anticipate the 
impartial judgment you will form of it by 
adding our own. But in juſtification of your 
two generals, one of whom undertook for the 
ſucceſs of this meaſure, in a manner that 
might appear too preſumptuous, and the other 
hoth adviſed the deſcent, and aſſiſted, to the 
beſt of his abilities, in making the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for it, give us leave to ſay a few 
words; that conſidering the courage and ob- 
ſtinacy of the garriſon, and the advantage in 
point of ſituation and knowledge of the iſland 
with which they fought, we believe your 
forces, never gained a completer advantage, 
With. leſs loſs, and more honor to themfelyes; 
in ſight of an enemy's camp, ſuperior in num- 
ber, which looked on as unconcerned ſpec- 
tators of the combat. Certainly the conſe- 
quences to be drawn from it muſt be ve 


beneficial, if you perſiſt in refuſing to hearken 


10 the counſels of thoſe who would eſſect, 
by a diſgraceſul peace, what the united ſtrength 
af your enemies is not able to compaſs. 0 


From our Camp in the ifland of Sphacteria, 
the 25th of the moon Hekato n. 
ras. 


LETTER CEVTTE.- 


CLEAN DER to CRATIPPUS. 


* people of Athens are ſo elated by the 
victory at Sphacteria, that they have ordered 
as many Herme to be made in honor of it, 
as were ſet up after the defeat of the Medes 
at Strymon. My curioſity led me the other 
day into the portico, where they are to be 
placed. © I ſuppoſe (ſaid I, to a friend, who 
was with me) the fiate takes this opportunity 
_ © to pay ſome acknowledgment to DzwosrTaE- 
„ NeEs, the inſtrument of its ſucceſs againſt 
the Spartans, by inſcribing his name with a 
« recital of the action on the baſes of thoſe 
« ſtatues; an acknowledgment ſuited to one 
olf his elegant mind, who is equally ſenſible 
and deſerving of applauſe.” © By no means 
« (anſwered he); it is never uſual on theſe 
* occahons to mark any name but that of the 
„people. Methinks (returned I) your 
* practice is an odd one. Why, you pay more 
honor to the trifling feats of activity oath 


performed at your ſolemn entertainments; 
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than to the wiſdom and virtue of thoſe 
officers who decide the fate of your country! 
The Athemians muſt have a very high opinion 


of their tellow-citizens, to think they are fo 


much the ſervants of the public, as to en- 
danger their reputation, without even the 
hope of this fantaſtical reward. Or you muſt 
permit me to have a very mean opinion of 
the Athenians, if the paſſion of envy can 
inſect a nation, to the prejudice of the few 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves.” © You are 
miſtaken, — my friend,) in im- 
puting it to the envy and jealouſy of the 
Athenians, not to their wiſdom and mag- 
nanimity, that they are fond of public 
monuments, but ſparing in private me- 
morials. I have thought the firſt often pre- 
ferable to the laſt, ſince they are addreſſed 
to a whole nation, and may be regarded as 
an incentive to virtue by the meaneſt, as 
well as the moſt elevated mind. When it 
is ſaid (for inftance) on ſome of them, that 
the people fought valiantly and ſucceſsfully 
for their liberties, can one of the fineſt edu- 


cation, of the greateſt quality or fortune, 


infer any thing leſs from it, than that it 
becomes him to be the foremoſt in ſuch 

conteſts? Or can the moſt uncultivated fail 
of being reminded, that, though he acts in 
a little ſphere, his life is a debt to his 
country, which muſt be paid whenever ſhe 
demands it ? But when a fiatue is erected, 
or an inſcription drawn up, to the honor 
of a private character, it makes an impreſſion 
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upon ſew. — To attain ſuch exalted merit 


is above the reach, and to deſire it, is beyond 


the wiſhes of moſt men; ſo that while the 
name of a people excites a general ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm, the memorial of one genius ex- 
cites only the emulation of another. Like 
an eſoteric treatiſe of philoſophy, it may 
fall in the way of the vulgar; but they cannot 
underſtand it, or improve by it, becauſe 


calculated for men of ſpeculation ; whereas 
the public monuments are like popular eſſays, 


more umverſally uſeful and intelligible. 

« To turn the argument in another light. 
Would'it not be inconſiſtent with that equal- 
ity of rank, which ſhould be carefully 
maintained in a free government, to beſtow 


diſtindtions of this nature too frequently, 


even on thoſe who are eminent? n any 


more eſſectual way be taken to inſpire a 


love of our country, or to ſupprefs the 
gentle riſings of vanity, than to let it be 


nown. to . man of parts, that it is a 
matter of ſtridt duty to be active in the 
common ſervice? That what he performs 
with credit in the field, is owing partly to 
the tutelar deities of the ſtate, partly to 


the valor of his ſoldiers, and the experience 


of his officers; and after all, fortune takes 
a conſiderable ſhare of praiſe from him. 
That on theſe accounts he has no claim to 
crowns of gold, ſtatues, or inſoriptions. 
Yet, were the (contrary practice” obſerved, 
which you zealoufly recommend, the op- 
portunities which fuch pre-eminence would 
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afford its poſſeſſors, of comparing themſelves 
« with their countrymen, would intoxicate 
ſome with a dangerous, and others with 
a filly pride; ſo that he, who arrived to 
© theſe glories, and had good talents, would 
in reality ered himſelf into the monarch of 
the ſtate; while one of meaner endowments 
would in fancy be ſo ſuperior to the reſt of 
„ his plain fellow-citizens, that the gift of 
them would be a certain prejudice to the 
man, and render him ſtrangely ridiculous. 
„ We may add further, that as the beſt un- 
derſtandings are not proof againſt the gid- 
dineſs which attends honors, ſo great honeſty 
may be corrupted by a facility of procuring 
them; and they will be ſought for in the 
quarrels of ſation, not conteſted in the race 
„of virtue” 4 n 

I was not willing, Cnarrerus, to hold a 
controverſy with my friend, and yielded to 
him. From a trifling particular concerning 
the Herme, which the ſtate is now erecting, 
our converſation rambled into general topics; 
and the longer we talked, the more. we loſt 
light of what we firſt diſputed. At laſt I ſaid, 
« How diſproportioned. is the number of poſ- 
< ſible thee for preſerving fame, to thoſe 
of acquiring it! an argument that we ought 
not to concern ourſelves about its duration 
* aſter death. If it has ſeryed our turn while 
we lived, we ſhould not eagerly intrude it 
upon the {tage to the diſturbance of the cha- 
« racters that ſucceed us; ſince it ſeems a fort 
< of buſy impertinence to aim at engroſſing the 
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attention of poſterity. Commemorative pr 
eſt 


lars and inſcriptions are undoubtedly the 
records of antiquity, as they are more laſting, 
and leſs liable to alteration than tradition. 
In the firſt ages an unhewn ſtone was often 


placed on the ſpot where ſome remarkable 


tranſaction had paſſed ; but the knowledge 


of its occaſion could only be had from the 


memory and reports of the inhabitants. This 
imperſect means of giving information to ſuc- 
ceeding times was aſterwards improved, by 
ſketching out a barbarous repreſentation of 
the ſtory on rough columns; the deſign of 
which, in a courſe of years, was only to 
e e e from conjecture, till letters in- 

uced an hiſtorical certainty. HeroporTus 
has extracted much of his hiſtory from the 


marbles furniſhed him by the prieſts. of 
Agypt; and it is to theſe we are indebted 
for our acquaintance with the «celebrated 


conquerors, SESOSTRIS, HERCULES, and Bac- 
cavs.” And truly, (interpoſed my friend,) 
I would willingly part with their acquaint- 


ance. I am ſorry we were ever poſſeſſed 


of their names, or their examples. The 
love of woe ſoon put us. on contrivances 


molt of the ancient monuments pan 
the glory of particular great men, but ſcarce- 
ly any are of the national kind I have com- 


mended. So that I am apt to fancy, they 
were not ſo much erected by the veneration 
of contemporaries for. exalted merit, as by 


the perſonal vanity of opprellors,” believe 


mitting it to our deſcendants; and 
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4 (returned I) the national monuments, which 
are your favorites, were never thought of, 
„till mankind had wiſdom and courage enough 
„e to form civil ſocieties upon principles of li- 
« berty. Before that time, whatever credit 
„the ſubjeds acquired, was unjuſtly aſſumed 
« by the prince. But are you not of opinion, 
«© however ſeldom theſe marks of honor ſhould 
be beſtowed by the public on individuals, 
„yet if a ſtatue or inſcription were now and 
< then put up by the reſpec of private ſami- 
lies to their diſtinguiſhed relations, that ſuch 
« memorials might be uſeful?” Could we 
„rely (anſwered he) on the impartiality of 
friends, and were the voice of dependants 
nas dilintereſied as that of the public, I would 
agree with you. Otherwile, if theſe eu- 
< logies become cheaply proſtituted to the pur- 
<« poſes of ſervility, and in the opinion of 
«© every man ſhall exceed the merit of the 
character they celebrate, they will be at- 
„ tended with the moſt hurtful conſequences. 

Ihe generality, when they find the lives of 
«© the great not at all correſpondent to the 
«© labored commendations of them, will con- 
<< clude the perſection ſet forth there to be 
«© unattainable and ideal; for the difference is 
the ſame between the impreſſion made by 
« deſcriptions of what ought to have been, and 
„what has been, as it is between that of 
<< precept and example. Poetry in its original 
Was ſet apart to do honor to the gods and 
© heroes; but that degeneracy, which infeds 
all human things, has ſpared not the ſacred 
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art; and perhaps inſcriptions may one day 
be admired for the delicacy and ſprightli- 
neſs, not the truth and ſimplicity, of the 
encomium. © Then, (ſaid I,) by Jupiter, 
I could curſe the invention of letters, which 
muſt ſubmit to convey ſo much flattery to 
ſucceeding times. Aſter all, if no man ought 
to wiſh for poſthumous fame , except the 
imitation of his character might be of real 
ſervice to the world, then it is weakneſs 
to think of it on our own account. If the 
vicious ſhare it here in common with the 
virtuous, and ſometimes men of low un- 
derſtanding with men of parts, then he 
who has qualified himſelf to deſerve it, 
ſhould not lament thoſe accidents of nature 
or fortune that deprive him of it. In a word, 
if the opinion off philoſophers be juſt, that 
there is another ſtate of moral deſignation, 


we may expect that Minos, Aacus, and 


RraDAMANTHUS, Will reverſe all the falle 


judgments that have been paſſed in this; and 


while they condemn monarchs and miniſters 
to eternal oblivion, will call out, to the 
obſervation of innumerable beings, many 
wiſe and good men, who were either un- 
known or forgotten.” | | 
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LETTER. CLVIII 
CLEAN DER to Hypasrss. 


I REMEMBER to have given thee an account 
ſome time ſince, of the charaqer of EURIPIDESs. 
It is with pleaſure I can acquaint thee now, 
that, by the means of SockaTres, I am ad- 
mitted into his eſteem and confidence. He 
entertained me the other day with a play he 
has written on the fate of OresTes, after the 
murder of his mother ; which is wrought 

with all the intereſting circumſtances , which 
the imagination of the poet, or the paſſions 
of human nature, can afford. As ſoon as the 
diſtreſs is raiſed to the height, and the expec- 
tation of the ſpectator with it, AroLLo de- 
ſcends from heaven in the laſt ſcene; and when 
you look for confuſion, 2 and bloodſhed, 
puts an end to it, to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties. 1 (ſaid I) can be finer or 
«< more affecting than this perſormance; and 
« yet I own myſelf no friend to what you 
„ poets call the Deity from the machine.” 
« It is true, here is a difficulty worthy of his 
« preſence; nevertheleſs, I am better pleaſed 
“ to ſee things unravelled by the ordinary 
« operation of ſecond cauſes, if by a ſudden 


< interpoſition. The gods, you know, may 
do any thing; and though I can truſt them 
„ in the hands of ſo judicious a writer as 
« yourſelf, I am in pain whenever they are 

introduced 


3 
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* introduced on the ſtage, leſt they mould do 


< a gread deal more than their buſinefs. The 
« practice therefore ſhould be diſcouraged; and 
„ methinks I am unwilling it ſhould have the 

« ſanction of your example. Could you have 

managed the ſtory before us, as you have 
done ſome others, the whole would have 
“ been of a piece, and the tragedy would have 
< concluded with as much nature as it is con- 
ducted. If you conſider the plot, an- 
„ ſwered Eunirinzs,) you will find it impoſ- 
„ ſible to have turned it otherwiſe. And to 
8 2 my ſentiments with freedom, when 
the play is drawing to a eloſe, the attention 
« of the audience on the rack, unable to di- 
“ vine the conſequences, it is an agreeable 
« furpriſe to bring things at once to an happy 
iſſue, and {end them away in good temper. 
Such pieces make a deeper impreſſion on 
the mind, than thoſe in which you are pre- 
< pared before-hand for the event. I entirely 
„ approve what you ſay concerning the celeſtial 
machinery of the theatre. And we may ob- 
« ſerve, they are the fondeſt of it who ſhow 
in every line a remarkable poverty of in- 
“vention, but value themſelves'on a fruitful 
fancy, becauſe their deities appear in all the 
« wantonneſs of miracles. In truth, how can 
< the frequent recourſe to this machinery be 

an infiance of genius? It had its birth from 
< kmple neceſſity, and ſhould be uſed only in 
the laſt extremity; yet (like ſeveral of the 

„arts of life, which were equally mean in 


< their original) has been applied to the 
A 1 4 5 is * 11 8 [4 2 
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« purpoſes oſ 0h and ornament. Believe 
% me, I ſhould. be ſorry to deſerve the cen- 


4 ſure. Miſtake me not (returned 1): — 


Jo cenſure you as a lover of theſe extra- 
« vagancies, who are the trueſt maſter and 
«© obſerver of nature in the drama, would be 
as ridiculous, as to upbraid SocaArzs with 
“ the follies of the ſophiſt. You may be con- 
« vinced then, that, if I have common ſenſe, 
« could not mean it; and, upon recollection, 
« I am perſuaded , there is no way of finiſh- 
« ing re Onxksrxs, but that which you have 
< choſen.” I was fully poſſeſſed of your 
meaning, (replied he,) yet am obliged to 
« you for your polite manner of explaining it. 
At the ſame time I take it as a proof of 
4 friendſhip, that you communicate every re- 
„ mark which occurs to you at firſt reading, 
even though it be crude and inaccurate. I 


< affure you it pleaſes me to find, that my 


« tragedy is exempted from the imputation 
4 you hoe juſtly thrown upon Eee others. 
« If I do not deceive myſelf, it is of that 
4 kind, which alone renders the deſcent of a 
god excuſable, (ſince I think it can in no 
© caſe be commendable,) and may be vin- 
4 dicated, as well from the aſſection of the 
« ſpectators for the wonderful, as from the 


4 reaſons I have mentioned.” © I wiſh (in- 


< terrupted I) you would forbear appealing 
to the vicious taſte of the times in your de- 
< fence, eſpecially when you are ſupported by 


« better ents.” © You may laugh at it, 
5 but it is of conſiderable weight. 


\ 
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« A dramatic writer; and a popular orator, 
< are nearly in the ſame circumſtances. The) 
„ muſt each of them conſult the humor of their 
« contemporaries; or elſe they will never 
« have an hearing; and Faun Poſlerity truſt 
« make allowances.” ', 

The affection ſor the nber, (contin- 
„ ed I,) ails very ſtrongly in the preſent age. 
« And thoſe, who are deſirous to enjoy re- 
„ putation, while they live, always fucrif ce 
„the matureſt reſult of their own judgment , 
in accommodation to the” caprice of their 
„countrymen. H ERODOTUS' has inter woven 
% ſome of the traditional romances of untiquity 
« into his narration ſrom that powerful motive. 


* The ſchools of the en and philoſophers 


4 Abound in allegories; iT he theatre, inſtead 
Hof exhibiting to us ſtories of an eſtabliſhed 
date, or undoubted authority, (fuch as the 
6 baniſhment of Pisisraatby's family from 
Athens,) is altogecher genverfant Win the 
“ heroes and demi-gods of fable.” "70 

Tou would gladly (anſ (anſwered Renners; 
« bring hiſtory upon the Hage, ad it mig gh 


" give a fair o pporfuni for enforcing the prin- 


* ciples of liberty; a'16ye"of our 9 
* But in ſome inſtanees the nature oft 

« and in all the temper of the Athenians for. 
„ bids'it. The nature of tragedy" cannot bear 
« it,” becauſe there are many i cidents; which, 
though they entertain in the relation,” 'are 


too unanimated and uhinſorming, 281100 


< diſagreeable and ecking in the particulars, 
to compole a play. As nothing can be more 


14 
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« ſpirited than a battle in the action, and yet 
* nothing colder in the deſcription; ſo, on 
the contrary, many things pleaſe in the 
« hiſtorical deſcription, which would diſguſt 
« in real life, or the mimic repreſentation. It 
„is for this reaſon, that in modelling a piece 
“ for the theatre, we are frequently obliged 
« to vary the plot of it from the truth, for the 
better diſpoſition and improvement of it: a 
« licence, which, however it may be indulged 
« in fictitious ſubjedts, would, I am afraid, be 
« denied in hiſtorical, The temper of the 
_ « Athenians would not bear it, becauſe thoſe 
„ facts and charaders, which ſeem beſt ſuited 
« to the ſcenes. of a. tragic writer, are too 
recent in the memory, arid too much en- 
* gage the paſſions of private families, to be 
properly introduced upon the ſtage.” © Sup- 
« pole then, , (ſaid I,) you ſhould reſort to 
Sparta, or even Perſia, for the topics of 
* tragedy. I preſume the Athenians are not 
© divided in their ſentiments on the eminent 
men of thoſe 'countries;” In that caſe, 
* (replied he,) it would be ſurmiſed, that 
paid a diſreſpect to the heroes of our own 
republic. So. that, the way to be free from 
all difficulties, is to confine ourſelves to the 
7 * 1 65 r of * colonies, which 
< firſt planted Greece. The on t who 
by we nd at a perior eee 
you recommend, was Escnrrus, the bold 
„ myentor of the drama. But you muſt re- 
< member, that what he wrote, had nothing 
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to do with individuals . It contained no 
flattery to TuRMISrOcTEs or 'ArrsTIDEs: it 
entered into no encomium on their valor 
and conduct: it took no notice of their laying 
aſide all private reſentments, to unite in the 
cauſe of their country, (the moſt inſtructive 


leſſon of that important war,) but was a 


general compliment to the Grecians. Nay, 
to avoid the odium , which perſonal com- 
mendations would draw upon the writer, 
and to keep off that envy which would have 
fallen on the objects of them, he laid the 
ſcene as far as he could from Athens, in the 
very palace of Xxxxes. Should I, for inſtance, 
accept the ſubje& you propoſe, differentpar- 


ties in the ſtate would take alarm; the one 


roteding, the other reviling me; and while 
i may have all men applaud, it would be 
prepoſterous to aim at the praiſes ofa few. You 
will grant, Pisisraarus muſt be drawn extre- 
mely amiable, or extremely odious ; for in the 
mixed ſtate his character would be unaffecting 
and dull. Were I to ſet him in the former light, 
I ſhould be thought ſecretly aſſected to ſlavery, 
a teacher of dangerous principles; and though 
it were the beſt performance I had produced, 


the very turn of the thing would condemn 


it. Were I to place him in the latter point 
of view, it would flatter the prejudices of 
the people, but contradict my own ſenti- 


ments, and the ſentiments of men af ſenſe, 
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16 See the Perſians, | a” play of Arschvius, written 


ſeven yeurs aſter the defeat at Xanxes's forces at Mycale. 
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and do an injuſtice to the man. For he 
was a lover of lenity, letters, and polite- 
neſs; nor was Athens happier at any time, 
than under his government. Should I def- 
cend nearer to our own days, and, agree- 


+ ably to the ſcheme — offer, found a tra- 


gedy on ſome remarkable action of TuRNMIS“ 
TOCLEs, Ci uo, or PERICLEs, think you not 
it would be to wage war with the ill nature 
of enemies, and the partiality of friends?” 


You amaze me (returned I); it ſeems fre- 


quent enough with you poets, to ufe fenti- 


ments and expreſſions alluding to the cir- 


cumfiances and perſons of the preſent times 
without ſcruple. Then why are you fo 


careful not to give offence in the plot of a 


play, as that it muſt be far-fetched from 
antiquity?” I can tell you, (ſaid Evurr- 
PIDEs,) thoſe alluſions you ' ſpeak of are as 
much as the people will either approve or 
forgive. | But if we were once to ſtrike out 
of the province of fable, and bring the 
ſiories of the time upon the ſtage , the rulers 
of the aſſembly would grow jealous, and 
imagine we aimed at transferring the feat 
of bufineſs and advice from the forum to 
the theatre. Even the comic poets, the 
privileged fatiriſts of the ſtate, are often 
not ſo groſs as to ſpeak plainly, but intimate 
their fcurrility by uncouth and extravagant 
allegories. Would not the Athenians 
(replied I) be pleaſed to ſee the great 


© niufes the commonwealth has brought forth, 
, exhibited in their public entertainments, as 
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noble Satrap, was amuſing, but not attended. 
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I think it appears, (ſaid he,) from the 
obſervations al made, that they would, 


* on ſuch occafions, be greatly divided in their 


ſentiments. Beſides, the ſubjects we chuſe 
are not deficient in this particular; for they 
are generally taken from the lives of the 
founders of our cities, and in reciting the 
misfortunes or proſperity of their families, 
we may be conſidered as doing credit to 
their deſcendants. Such tragedies are free 
from the exceptions, to which thoſe you 
wiſh for are expoſed, and give equal ſcope 
to the invention and ceconomy of the poet. 
I only wiſh (rejoined I) to ſee fable baniſhed 
from the theatre.” I agree with you (ſaid 
he;) but there is no running counter to the 
taſte and opinion of the age. The tragie 
writings, however, are not to be reproached 
with wildneſs. They are like the fictions 
of which they treat, a mixture of falſhood 


and truth, of abſurdity and credibility. . For 


I muſt be ſo candid as to confeſs, though 
our audiences are ſond of fables, yet they 
love to have the natural graces of converla- 
tion enter into the dialogues even of fabulous 
characters; to ſee the real ons, and. 
probable incidents of human life, wrou 
upon the ground-work of the marvellous.” 
| Naa defence of the Greek theatre, 


with all the conviction which I wanted. Let 
it be allowed, that, ſuch is the conſtitutien 
of Athens, it would add to the diſorders of its 
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citizens, if their beſt hiftorical fubjeds, which 
are contained within the late flouriſhing period 
of their affairs, were introduced on the ſtage: 
but it can never be admitted, that theſe afford 
not more room for the ſkill, and lefs exalt the 
ſpirit of the writer, than the unnatural rela- 
tions of mythologiſts. No, Hrpasyss, the ini- 
mitable Cyrus, whom hiſtory and Perſia boaſt, is 
far beyond the Tuestvs and HercuLEs of ſable. 
Perſuaded as thou art of this truth, refine. on 
the model of the Greeks, and build a theatre 
within the walls of Suſa. With a view to 
encourage the project, I have drawn up a rough 
ſketch of the plot for a tragedy, in the manner 
of SornoclEs and Evurieipes, founded on the 

ſtory of Croxsvs, and the taking of Sardis. 

If ho approveſt it, thou mayeſt put it into 
the hands of Tniauis the Mage, who is a 
good poet, and well verſed in their writings. 
In the mean time, ſuffer me to congratulate 
thee on the honor which will accrue to thy- 
ſelf , by raiſing the great charaders of thy 
country from the tomb of time; and on the 


anſcendant thou wilt gain over thy maſter, by 
infinuating thoſe leſſons of policy and virtue 
in the preſence of his court and people, which 
Mecapryzus ſuggeſted with equal art and fin- 
cerity in the cloſet, or the council-chamber. 


1 . 
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CYRUS. in SARDIS.. 


4 x 


The chorus is compoſed of Sardians.' The 


ſcene hes in PS ns" De * 
break. 


The queen on the fiage, reſ- 
ſing her — 5 her lord, — Hr out 
- = — o the e on — from 
e Per camp. 8 , that the good 
fortune, which acco N Crnus in the day 
of TuxunnEA, when he totally defeated the 
Lydian army, may fail him beſore Sardis. A 
meſſenger enters; relates the taking of the city, 
Cnoxsvs's danger, his eſcape, the violent effort 
that caufed his dumb ſon to ſpeak. The queen 
recollects the oracle, which declared, that the 
young prince ſhould never be cured of that 
natural "defed, till the day of his father's miſ- 
ſortunes; is in deſpair; the chorus comforts 
her, and concludes with reciting the change 
of Croxsvs's fortune, deſcribes his extenſive 
| 8 and riches, the confidence repoſed in 


s confederated againſt Cxnus 
and the ieps w men 15 


ACT FE. 


Cnaoxsvs retiodd into his * ; comes. in 
diſordered: with the different paſhons of fear, 
indig ion, and ſorrow; calls to mind ſeveral 


P ; doubts, whether he ſhall yield to 
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the conqueror, or like SARDANAPALUs , take 
a reſolution to deſtroy. himſelf, His queen 
exhorts him to the former. Aſter ſome dif- 
courſe, he forbids her to interpoſe her advice. 
She withdraws. Cnoksus accuſes the deceit- 
fulneſs of AroLLo',.' who ſeduced him, by 
ambiguous anſwers, to croſs the river Halys. 
The chorus counſels him to ſubmit. They 
diſpute of reſignation to the gods. The king 
eagerly inquires, after the ambaſſadors, whom 
he had ſent with iron fetters to the oracle “, 
in token of the return made him for his re- 
ligious donations. The chorus reproaches him 
with temerity; aſks him what purpoſe this de- 
putation could ſerve. He anſwers, to require 
an explicit interpretation of the prophecies 
tranſmitted to him, and to upbraid AyoLLo 
with ingratitude. Goes out to try what may 
be done for the defence of his citadel and 
123 The chorus entreats him not to flatter 

imſelf with fooliſh hopes, ſings of a vain cu- 
rioſity into future events, and laments the 
plunder of Sardis, with the various injuries to 
Which the fate of war expoſes its inhabitants. 


A C I. III. 


An officer from Cxnus, paſſing by the 
ſtation of the chorus, inquires aſter Cnoxsus, 
ſaying , that he is commanded with a choſen 
band of foldiers to feize | his perſon. The 
chorus prepares reſiſtance, unwilling to inform 


7 Vide Hexovor. lib. i. 23-1 


\ 
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him. He uſes threats, and tells them, that 
they are all in the hands of the vidor. After 
a little altercation, they direct him to an apart- 
ment in the palace. He goes out, and ſoon 
returns with Cnoxsus bound. The king ſeems 
ſpeechleſs, and in the utmoſt amazement. The 
officer acquaints him, he muſt be offered as a 
ſacrifice s to the guardian deities of Perſia. 
He recovers himſelf; at firſt exclaims againſt 
the cruelty of Cravs, but converſing a little 
with the chorus, he is foftened; reflects on 
the happy circumſtance of not outliving his 
proſperity. The chorus parts from him affec- 
tionately. He follows the officer. The chorus 
inſinuates, agreeably to an old oracle, that 
Cnoxsus ſuffers for the iniquity of Grces his 
anceſtor; and cloſes with a few ſtrophes on 
the uſe of adverlity to ſubdue the paſſions and 
improve the underſtanding. - 4M] 


ACT IV. 


The queen in confuſion is impatient to 
know the particulars of Cnoxsus's being taken. 
The chorus extols his magnanimity of be- 
haviour. She fuggeſts a thouſand indignities, 
which may have been offered him, with man 
turns of paſſion. One comes in, and tells her 
at large, what has happened at the pile on 
which Croxsus was to have been burnt; men- 
tions the invocation of Soros, the ſudden 
ſhower that extinguiſhed the flames; informs 
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her, that Cynus and Cnoxsus are moving to 
the palace. [This ſtory will admit a noble 
deſcription] The queen rejoices at the in- 
terpoſition of the gods in favor of the king; 
but unable to bear the ſight of the conqueror, 
and doubtſul whether he may not puniſh her 
huſband in another manner, reſolves to keep 
out of the way. The chorus fings a panegyrie 
on the wifdom of Soon, and vindicates the 
juſtice of Heaven, which always rewards piety, 
though late. | el 


4 „ 


Crnus appears followed by his chief of- 
ſicers, Cnoksus, and the fourteen Lydian 
youths devoted with him. In entering, he 
orders his attendants to dedicate a tenth of the 
ſpoils to the god; then he turns to Croxsvs, 
who kneels. Crnus blames him. for having 
broken his alliance unjufily, and with hearken- 
ing to bad counſellors; but forgives and ho- 
nors him on account of the miracle, which 
was ſeemingly wrought for his prefervation. 
_ Croxsvs makes no anſwer. In the mean while 

the ambaſſador returns from Delphi, who, 
interrogated by Crnus of his errand, repeats 
the Pythian: prieſteſs's interpretation of thoſe 
oracles concerning the mule, and the deſtrue- 
tion of a mighty empire, by eroſſing the river 
Halys. Crogsvus —— the ſault to be 
his, in relying on his own ſagacity to explain 
them; declares to Crxus, that he is now ar- 


rived at that knowledge, of which he thought 


\ 


God told him he ſhould date the period of his 
happineſs, the knowledge of him elf. Cyrus 


is warned, from the example of Cronus's 
fall, to preſerve that temper of mind in proſ- 


perity, which is uſually learnt jrom he re- 

verſe of it; promiſes him ſafety and —— 
and receives him into conſidence. The chorus 
concludes the whole, With praiſing the exploits, 
the clemency, the character of Cyrus), as 
worthy the empire of the world; and wiſhes, 
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IS E ſpirit of philoſophy is | free, * re- 
commends the confronting one opinion with 


pariſon. This, CAN DEA, can be no oſſence 
to. friendſhip, "ſince it is only the exerciſe of 
reaſon. Every man does it in his own breaſt, 
when he leaſt thinks of it; he, as it were di- 
vides himſelf, propounds and rejeds, argues 
and confutes; mock, though the remain 
undetermined, che mind is pleaſed with the 
operation, and wants no perſuaſion to be re- 


caneiled 10 itfelf. The tranſition is ey % 
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himſelf before poſſeſſed, and from whence the. 


another, that the force of each may better be 
diſcerned, and truth emerge from the com- 
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the diſputes of ſriends, which ſhould be raiſed 
and laid aſide with as little appearance of 
animoſity. If a difference of ſentiment' ariſe 
betwixt thee and me, arguments may remove, 
or friendſhip muſt tolerate it. I aſſure thee, 
thy miſtakes have always. been ſuch, as I not 
only could bear, but almoſt thought amiable, 
becauſe they flowed from ſome generous prin- 
ciple carried a little too far. 805 

Such were thy thoughts concerning oracles 
and divination, which thou perſuadeſt thyfelf 
are mere human frauds, the better to vin- 
dicate the divine conduct, and preſcribe 'nar- 
rower bounds to the dominion of AnRIMAN. 
But it cannot be denied, that certain preſages 
have been fulfilled by very diſiant events, 
which lay beyond the reach of all human 
foreſight. In anſwer to this thou wilt tell me, 
that innumerable others have never been ve- 
rified; and that all together they are but mere 
conjectures, which, like ſeed thrown up into 
the air at random, have the large field of 
time to fall into, and it is no wonder, if 
ſome few ſhould come to maturity. Are we 
then to ſuppoſe, that the Bœotians, who are 
held in contempt for their dulneſs , ſhould 
Have been able to carry on ſo gainful a de- 
luſion, and counterfeit infpiration ſo ſucceſs- 
fully? Is it to be imagined, that men, not 
thought to abound in common ſenſe, ſhould 
daily pronounce ſuch things, as not only paſs 
upon private men, but princes and ſtates, as 
dictated by the God of wiſdom and eloquence? 
Yes; thou art conyinced-this muſt be the truth; 
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for. ORomasDEs will not permit Aunnan and 
his accurſed miniſters; by ambiguous anſwers, 
to lead men into error. If thou ſayeſt ſo, be- 
cauſe of the ill conſequences of ſuch error, 
why does he then permit it at all; {ince*thoſe 
are the ſame, whether it ariſe irom the im- 

oſition of men, or the craft of Axrmanius? 

ut do not men who love error deſerve to 
meet with it? Every wicked man is a lover of 
error; he wiſhes not to ſee truth, which re- 
ver him, but is attentive to any ſoothing 


alſhood that gives a gloſs to his conduct. If 


then a rapacious monarch, or an ambitious ſtate, 
would make unreaſonable eneroachments upon 
its neighbours, and wants no more than the 
ſanction of an oracle to juſtify its attempts; 
does it not deſerve the deluſion it ſeeks for, 
and to be led into ruin (which eee, 
the event) by ſome ſpecious prodigy or preſage? 
This was the very caſe of that unfortunate prince 
of Lydia. When he was brought before his 
conqueror in chains, he apologized for his con- 
duct, in that it had been altogether directed by 
the Delphic oracle. Crnus did not upbraid his 
royal captive with credulity for ſuppoling ſuch 
a divining power; but he blamed his con- 
fidence in any power, which could authorize 
ambition or avarice, and give countenanee to 


oracles af reaſon, which Oromaspes has 
ſet up in the human mindſme. 
I cannot, like thee, doubt the reality of 
divination, though I do not think it of great 
extent. I know the book of fate is in the 


illegal invaſions; things oppoſed by the ſtand- 
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cuſtody of Oxonaspes; and that time alone is 
itted leiſurely to unfold it to us. Never- 

theleſs, we cannot be inſenſible of the natural 

ſagacity of evil ſpirits, who may collect many 


events, which depend on the regular opera- 


tions of nature; as a Phyſician can ſoretel a 


diſeaſe, or death ſometimes, by certain ſymp- 
toms that are the forerunners of them. Thoſe 
demons, therefore, may be allowed to foreſee 
many viciſſitudes of ſortune in ſtates, as well as 
particular perſons; but When they pretend to 
reveal theſe things to mortals, they do wiſely 
in wrapping them up in words of ambiguous 
import, becauſe they can never be certain of 
what ſtill depends on the will of the Deity. 


And that this is their practice I make no doubt; 
for as the mind is no ſooner diſpoſed to ſwerve 


from. truth, than it is ſeconded by the ſug- 
geſtions of Aurinax, we cannot ſuppoſe he 
would fail to fi 2 ſo extenſive an inſtru- 
ment of error, as the public oracles of Greece. 
He inſpires a knowledge of ſome hidden truths, 

the better to propagate numerous ſalſhoods, 
and eſtabliſ his kingdom among men. The 
end is worthy the ambition of Auriman; the 
means bear all the marks of a ſuperior: intel- 
ligence, which dares contend even with the 


higheſt. And would it not be as impious to 


ſay , that theſe ſtrong deluſions flowed alto- 


gether from the operations of the human mind, 


as that external evil took its rife from the 


undepraved laws of nature, and the original 


deſign of Oronaspes? | 


. 


Thou 
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Thou knoweſt, when man was formed, the 
laſt of the divine works, the Creator ſpoke 
thus to Anniman in diſdain : © Be thou no 
longer my competitor: I have formed one 
from the duſt of the earth to contend with 
« thee.” Immediately the evil-one called to- 
gether his miniſterial ſpirits: © Obſerve {ſays 
% he) this new ſyſtem , formed from ſeparable 
parts, and therefore capable of diſſolution ; 
« mix and confound the elements of it ; blend 
« together ſuch materials as have antipathy 
« Betwixt them; and ſearch out the ſeeds of 
« corruption. If ye cannot ſtop the earth's 
« fertility, pervert it to the ruin of its in- 


« habitants.” Inſtantly they divide the 'taſk; 


they pollute the air with unwholeſome vapors ; 


they compreſs winds within the caverns of 


the earth, and kindle ſubterraneous fires, 
which ſhould afterward break through their 
confinement , to the terror and deſtruction of 


whole cities and provinces. They cheriſhed 


and gave increaſe to the caterpillar and locuſt; 
the baſeſt inſects, and the moſt hurtful ani- 
mals, which were intended only tb gather the 
refuſe, and waſte fertility of the ground, but 
now make the cultivation of it neceſſary, and 


even rob the huſbandman of his labors. Theſe 


demons proceeded fo far, as to impregnate 
the vaſt body of waters with ſalts, that, inſtead 
of allaying the thirſt, they might increaſe it. 
But here the heavenly ſpirits interpoſed ; they 
ſaved the ſprings and the rivers, and ſet them- 
ſelves upon the counterworks of bene- 
yolence. ii e 0 
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ARRIMAN was thus checked in his career; 
but he had a dangerous engine ſtill in reſerve. 
„% ASHMUG, ſaid he, (who is the moſt ma- 
« lignant and inſinuating ſpirit of his train,) 
* do thou inſpire man with error.” This was 


the molt fatal attack, which only the wiſe 


and virtuous can ſuſtain ; an evil, from which 
the benign ſpirits of heaven cannot forcibly 


relieve us, without an injury to our nature. 


Hence it rages uncontrouled, and men them- 


ſelves become the inſtruments to propagate it, 


and accomplices with AnRINAN; but above 
all, thoſe are his miniſters, his public yotaries, 
and avowed prieſts, who attend his ſhrines 


for the ſpirit of divination, receive his in- 
fluence in dreams, and vend his deluſive 


oracles. Farewel. 


H. 


LETTER CLX. 
| Gonnras o CIxAN DER. From Perſepolis. 


B. the arrival of CHARICLESs (who hath made 
extraordinary haſte in his journey) with your 
diſpatches, we were freed entirely from that 
uncertainty and expectation, which have given 
us many uneaſy moments, ſince we firſt heard 
that a negotiation was ſet on foot at Athens 
with ſuch probability of ſucceſs. As the affair 
has ended, we admire the critical juncture in 


which you received your inſtructions, and 
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much more your abilities and dexterity in the 
ſaſe and effectual management of ſo nice and 
intricate a bulineſs. The ſenſe our maſter has 
of the important ſervice you have thereby done 
the empire, is beſt ſet forth in a royal man- 
date, which was immediately ſent to PisuTaNes, 
directing him to aſſign the annual revenues of 
three large villages near Sardis for the per- 
petual maintenance of CLEAN DER the Epheſian, 
and his heirs, © in conſideration , as well of 
% his extraordinary merits, as of ſome remark- 
« able ſervices he has performed at the hazard 
Jof his ſafety; the memory of which (adds 
the order) will live for ever in the chro- 
© nicles of Perſia.” Even ſome, who hitherto 
have not ſhown themſelves your friends, are 
not deficient in doing you juſtice on this oc- 
cahon. What then, my CLeanver, doſt thou 
think 1s the behaviour of thoſe who love and 
elteem thee, who have protected thee from 
calumny , and anſwered for thy fidelity and 
reſolution to the face of thy enemies? Let me 
appeal to thine own heart, how thou canſt 
imagine mine was affected on this event? I 
am ſure no words I can uſe, will expreſs half 
the ſatisfaction I feel on thy own and the 
public account. #6 ; 6 

Before I enter upon any new matter, give 


me leave to ſay a little with regard to the 


apprehenſions you ſeem to be under, after 
having meddled in fo ro an intrigue , 
and your earneſt defire to be recalled. As to 
the firſt of theſe points, thou mayeſt be ex- 


wemely ſecure, a ſecret of this nature ii 
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intruſted to very few ears. To deal plainly 
with thee, only two of the king's miniſters 
beſides myſelf are acquainted with it; and care 
is taken, that the correſpondence relating to 
this buſineſs ſhall not be . aeg in the ar- 
chives, till a proper ſeries o yu be elapſed, 
when poſterity may benefit by the example, 
and the perſons of thoſe concerned be removed 
from the reach of danger. Nor can 1 think 
that CLEON, however deſigning and treacherous 
he may naturally be, will loſe the advantages he 
has reaſon to expect from the king's friendſhip , 
in order to ſacrifice thee at any time to the re- 
ſentment of the Athenians ; particularly if thou 
art careful in managing his capricious humor, 
and ſoothing his vamity. As to the ſecond point, 
the king directed me to tell you, that your 
e in the affairs of Greece is ſo ne- 
ceſſary for his ſervice at this juncture, that 
he cannot think of your return home; but 
that he will, however, endeavour to render 
your employment as ſecure as poſſible, Dy 
ſending you a private commiſhon , ſealed wi 
his own ſignet, to be his agent at Athens, to 
which, he believes, that ſtate will, in caſe 
of any accident, pay ſome reſpect. For my 
own part, I am perſuaded thy zeal ſor thy 
maſter's ſucceſs, and thy ſubmiſſion to his 
leaſure, will not permit thee to repine at a 
delay, which thy love for retirement may, 
perhaps, think likely to prove a long one. 
One thing I can aſſure thee, that ſince thou 
art ſo much bent upon a private life, I will 
endeavour to put an end to thy miniſterial 
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capacity, the moment I am convinced it will 
be no detriment to the public. | 

The commiſſioners of the marine have, at 
laſt, ſettled a project of a commercial 3 
with PYT”uon, who has ſent it by an expreſs 
to Athens for the ratification of the aſſembly. 
I encloſe a copy of it for thy private uſe. Thou 
wilt obſerve, that the ſum ſtipulated for re- 
paration of damages is not a large one; but it 
is a ſufficient acknowledgment on the part of 
the republic, that many of their captures'were 
unwarrantable, and is as much as we could, 
in reaſon, inſiſt upon; for it will always be 
ſound impoſſible, in complaints of this nature, 
when two ſtates negotiate on equal terms, to 
ſatisfy the pretenſions of particular perſons, 
which are uſually eſtimated at an extravagant 


rate, without giving up points of a more na- 


tional concern. I believe the clauſes, which 
relate to the confirming and ſettling the pri- 
vileges, and regulating the. behaviour of the 
Athenian traders in our ports, and the Phoe- 
uician and Ægyptian merchants in theirs, will 
meet with general approbation, as being equally 
beneficial and fair for all parties. But there is 
one article, which may prove of a more dif- 
ſicult digeſtion, as it interferes with the private 
pou of their ſea-captains', and muſt therefore 
e ſtrenuouſſy maintained by us; and the king 
has declared to Pyrnos, that the rejecting or 
altering of it will overturn the whole affair. 
The purport of the article to which I allude 
is, that the Athenian gallies ſhall not viſit our 
trading veſſels, within any greater diſlanes 
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than two leagues of an enemy's port; and then 
the commanding officer ſhall call for and ex- 
amine the maſter's bill of lading and paſs from 
the prefect of the marine, to which he ſhall 
give entire credit; and in caſe he finds any 
prohibited commodities, as arms and ammuni- 
tion, on board, they alone ſhall be confiſcated, 
and the ſhip ſuffered to proceed on its voyage 
without farther arreſt or moleſtation. 
Imhis regulation goes to the root of ſo many 
evils and abuſes, and is fo agreeable to natural 
juſtice, and the law of nations, that I am 
perſuaded you need no arguments I can furniſh 
you with, to defend. it againſt any objections 
which CLeon can make to it. You muſt exert 
all your influence, and all the weight of the 
king's. authority, to procure his intereſt and 
concurrence towards obtaining the ratification 
of an article, which is looked upon here as 
the baſis and ground-work of the whole. 
I will. add nothing farther on this head, 
than that if overtures ſhould be thrown out of 
mixing any matters in this treaty, but ſuch 
as have been already brought into diſpute, you 
muſt put an abſolute negative upon them, and 
ſay, that a propoſal of that nature would be 
very ill refented here. 
I am not at all ſurprifed, that the news 
of our treating with the Spartan ambaſſadors 
ry an alarm at Athens. By this time it will 
e over; but I think CLEO very ill- grounded, 
in repreſenting it as a breach of faith in us to 
treat with their enemies, when he knows what 
difficulties would have attended a cloſer alliance 
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with Athens, and how, much the king has 
reaſon to reſent ſeveral proceedings of his coun- 
trymen. Upon the whole, I think with you, 
that his warmth was rather affected than real; 
and that he is too ſtrongly attached to his own 


intereſt, to part in haſte with the protection 


and ſupport which it is in the king's power 
to afford him in any reverſe of fortune. Upon 
his return from his expedition, you may ac- 
quaint him, that the conferences with the 
Lacedæmonians are entirely cloſed; that it 


would have been want of common reſpect 


towards the Spartan republic, not to have 
given a fair hearing, at leaſt, to what their 
ambaſladors had to lay before us; but that 
their offers were ſo unreaſonable, that the 
king could not be perſuaded to unite his arms 
_ againſt a ſtate, for which (however ill-adviſed 
towards him their conduct had lately been) 
he ſtill preſerves a great ſhare of eſteem and 
confidence. You may add, that it will now 
be his own fault, if he does not ſhow by his 
actions, that he is ſincere in his wiſhes to effect 
a nearer connexion with Perſia. And for his 
farther encouragement to labor in ſo good 


a work, you may aſſure him, that there is | 
at preſent nothing in agitation to their pre- 


judice with the Lacedæmonians, or any other 
of their enemies. In ſhort, the whole drift 
of your diſcourſe muſt be, to engage him to 


enter into a debate with you on ſome par- 


ticular propoſals for a treaty, which, if you 
can ſettle between yourſelves, may afterwards 
be moved in the ſenate, as a poper graund- work 
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for a negotiation at Suſa the enſuing winter. 
But you mult always inſiſt upon the repeal of 
the two articles in Cinon's peace (ſo often 
mentioned) as a condition, without which 
the king will hearken to nothing. With re- 
ard to the proportion of ſuccours on both 
ides, you mult follow, as nearly as may be, 
the project delivered in by the king's. com- 
miſſioners to the Spartan ambaſſadors, a copy 
of which was contained in my laſt Bibers. 
One caution it is neceſſary you ſhould be ap- 
prized of, which is, that in your tranſactions 
with CLeon you are to preſs the bringing of 
theſe propoſitions to ſome maturity, with more 
or leſs eagerneſs, according to the advices you 
ſhall receive from ArTAPHERNES of his ſucceſs 
at Sparta; for the king ſtill perſiſts in his in- 
tentions to declare in ſavor of that republic, 
as the leſs dangerous rival to Perſia, if terms, 
in any degree advantageous, can be obtained. 
That Satrap will, in a few days, ſet forward 
on his embaſſy; he intends to croſs the Hel- 
leſpont at Abydus , and from thence purſue 
his journey through Thrace, Macedon, Theſ- 
ſaly, and Bootia, into Peloponneſus. I have 
encloſed the letter from the king to the Lace- 
demonians, of which he is the bearer; and 
from: thence you may judge the tendency of 
his inſtructions. Whenever he informs you 
that he finds no diſpolition in the Lacedæ- 
monians to comply with his offers, the king 
gives you leave in that extremity , and not 
elſe, to inſorm CLeon of a deſign greatly pre- 
judicial to the iuterelts of Athens, which is 
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now forming amongſt the chiefs of the allies; 
no leſs a one, than to deprive them of their 
colonies in Thrace. We are very well aſſured, 
that meaſures are now concerting under-hand 
to march a body of forces into that country 
next ſpring, under the command of Brastpas. 


A private agent ſrom Sparta is adtually at the 


court of Macedon, endeavouring to detach 
Perniccas from his alliance with the Athe- 
nians, to which that prince is not very averſe, 
as he perceives their garriſons in Thrace are 
at pil wer in a weak condition. A party is 
likewiſe ready at Amphipolis to throw off the 
Athenian government, as ſoon as they ſee an 


army in the field ready to ſupport them in the 


attempt. The diſcovery of theſe important cir- 
cumſtances, accompanied in the king's name 
with an offer of eee whenever the Athe- 
nians are attacked in thoſe quarters, muſt con- 
vince them (or nothing can) that it is in the 
king's power, as well by his intelligence, as 
his ſtrength, to prove a very valuable ally to 
them , it they will but contribute towards 
ſixing him in their intereſts. 

As the king is very ſenſible, that whatever 


outward turn things take between him and 


the republic of Athens, it will be highly im- 
E to have a ſecret friend in their councils; 

e reſers it entirely to your prudence to offer 
CLEon' from him an annual gratification , in 
ſuch a proportion, as ſhall make him en- 


tirely ours; and he will faithfully perform 


any terms you ſhall engage for. 
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T have now, CIxANDRR, traced out the chief 
outlines of your conduct, both as it particularly 
relates to Athens, and as it is connected with 
 ARTAPHERNES'S Negotiation at Sparta. Moſt of 
the. finiſhing ſtrokes muſt be left to your joint 
judgments in the ſcene of action. 'The _ 
thinks he may ſecurely truſt the moſt eſſentia 
intereſis of his crown and empire in the 
hands of two miniſters, whoſe ities „ di- 
ligence, and fidelity he has ſo often expe- 
rienced. Farewel. 5 


P. 


AnrAxkRxxs to the King, Senate , and People 
of the Lacedzmonians. 


I: has been our conſtant endeavour, during 
the whole courſe of our reign, not only to 
adhere ſteadily to the alliances, in which we 
engage ourſelves with foreign powers, but to 
firengthen thoſe bands of amity by cloſer ties 
with thoſe, who at any time expreſs their 
good diſpoſitions towards our perſon and em- 

ire. Much more do we think ourſelves in- 
diſpenſibly obliged to protect our weak allies 
from the encroachments of aſpiring neighbours, 
and to make uſe of that power wherewith 
OromasDEs hath bleſſed us, not wrongfully 
to ſeize and lay waſte the dominions of other 
princes, but, as far as in us lies, to repreſs 
the injurious, and reheve the diſtreſſed. Upon 
theſe principles we have conſtantly afforded an 
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hoſpitable reception to the different miniſters 
you have fent to our court, and given a full 
and unpartial hearing to the complaints which 
they have communicated to us in your name, 
and in that of your allies, of the uſurpations 
and arbitrary proceedings of the Athenians, the 


neceſſity you thought yourſelves under to de- 


clare war againſt them, and your deſire, that 
we ſhould aſſiſt you in reſtoring the balance of 
power in Greece, and ſecuring the independency 
of every ſtate. But we take this opportunity 
of remonſtrating to you, that we have found 
theſe accounts ſo varying and ſo different from 
the relations given of the ſame fads the 
Athenians, that it has been impoſſible for us 
to determine on which ſide the truth and equity 
of the cauſe lay; and we truſt no conſideration, 
whatever ſhall engage us to draw the ſword, 
but on juſt and reaſonable grounds. Your 
ambaſſadors, beſides, have not agreed on the 
conceſhons they were at liberty to grant us, 
though the queſtion .concerned indiſputable 
rights, derived to us from the foundation of 
our monarchy, which were by violence extort- 
ed from us, and to which, by the bleſſing of 
OromasDes, whilſt we poſſeſs one foot of this 
extended empire , we are determined to pre- 
ſerve our claim. For theſe and other motives 
we have, by the advice of our ſeven counſellors, 
_ diſpatched to you the ſatrap ArTayaennves, one 
of that number, to receive any propoſals and 
accounts you ſhall think fit to lay before us, 


to acquaint you in return with our intentions, 


and to bring back to us your determinate and 
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final reſolution. He has been employed in the 
weightieſt matters of flate by our royal father 
and ourſelves; and both by his birth, capacity, 
and ſervices, is entitled to the moſt 3 
reception you can beſtow. And we aſſure you, 
that whatever marks of regard you ſhall ex- 
preſs on his account, ſhall be conſidered as 
the ſtrongeſt proofs you can give of your re- 
ſpe towards us, and of your affection to the 
general welfare of our empire. 


The firſt of the moon Churdad. | P. 


LETTER COLES 
CraTiIPPUs fo CLEANDER, 


| 1 i# ERE is no prejudice more frequent, CIx- 
ANDER , nor at the ſame time more unjuſt or 
ungenerous, than that we are apt to conceive 
againſt the characters of thoſe who have been ac- 
tive in oppolition to us, either on national or on 
perſonal accounts. The moſt conſummate abili- 
ties and integrity, in ſuch circumliances, are ne- 
ver ſecure from the molt virulent reproach; and 
the partiality of mankind, as it often beſtows 
reputation {or ridiculous or abſurd reaſons, fo 
it denies it for ſelf-intereſied or talſe ones. Thus 
precarious is the good opinion of the world; 
thus contemptible the paſſion for it! 

I am led into theſe thoughts by what oc- 
curred to me the other day, as I was ſurveying 
the temple of MIN EAVA CHALCIæcus in this city. 


\ 
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% Pray, (ſaid I to my companion,) did not 
« ARISTOMENES, the Meſſenian, ' dedicate a 
* ſhield here to the goddeſs, with an inſcrip- 
„tion ſignifying it was taken from the Spartan 
« ſpoils?” It ſurpriſed me a good deal to find 
him backward in anſwering a queſtion of mere 
heedleſs curioſity, which, I declare to thee, 
carried no other meaning in it, than the words 
imported. © 1 do not ſee any ſuch ornament 
(continued I, with my former inadvertence) 
„among the offerings.” © No, (cned my 
„grave friend,) it would have been a diſgrace 
« to Sparta, and an injury to Minerva, not 
„to have deſtroyed the ſmalleſt memorial of 
„that rebel's vanity.” The epithet of rebel 
beſtowed on one, whoſe family had been royal, 
while Meſſenia was a kingdom, and the im- 
putation of vanity on him, who was an unaf- 


fected lover of his country, and the humbleſt £3) 
of all great men in his general deportment , 17 
made ſuch an impreſſion on me, that I could 3 


have been very eloquent in his defence, if the : 

place and ſeaſon would have 2 it, or : 

the man had been capable of feeling it. At 1 

laſt I determined in my own mind, to appeal | 7 
; 


4 4 . 


n 


from the narrow and opinionated underſtand- 
ing of a Lacedemonian, to the —_ and 
penetrating judgment of CLEANDER. Perhaps 
you may think, that a ſpirit of extreme good 
nature, or ſurly contradiction, has drawn me 
into an unreaſonable panegyric; and if you 
have heard but little of the hiſtory of this ex- 
traordinary genius, or unfavorably of it, you 
may unagine , that while other' people unite 
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in admiring Tazszus, Cyrus, LeoniDas,” or 
TukuisroclEs, I would earneſtly contend for 
an hero of my. own chuling, for a portrait of 
my own painting. But I beſeech you to deſ- 
piſe theſe prejudices, at leaſt to ſuſpend them 
for a moment. | 

The Meſſenians are a people of the beſt 
natural ſenſe and courage 1 have ever been 
acquainted- with, and even in flavery give 
continual proofs of their capacity for enjoying 
liberty, as well as the juſtice of their claim to 
it. I have converſed with many of them, who 
are deſcended of a noble race, and are ſo 
haraſſed by the Spartans, as to be conſtrained 
to the drudgery of Helots. Under all theſe 
oppreſſions they ſtill retain a magnanimity, 
which may break out one day or other to the 
ruin of this ſtate. They reſpedt the memory 
of ARISTOMENES as much as their maſiers can 
deteſt it, and are careful to inform their youth 
in all the circumſtances of his life and actions, 
that, when a fair opportunity offers, they may 
he excited to an emulation of hun. For this 
reaſon they celebrate his birthday with joy, 
lamenting , at the ſame time, the unhappy 
iſſue of his endeavours. About forty years 
aſter the entire reduction of Meſſenia, (when 
the inhabitants were annually conſtrained to 
bring half the produce of their lands to Sparta, 
and to attend, without any diſtinction of age 
or ſex, at the funeral of the Lacedæmonian 
kings and ſenators,) in the thirty-fourth Olym- 
piad, Ar1sroOMENEs ſhone out to the honor of 


his country, and of human kind. With every 
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good quality, that could engage the attention 


of his fellows, and every improvement , that 


the ſtrength and quickneſs of his parts, though 
little cultivated , could acquire, he raiſed a 
ſpirit in the people of Meſſenia, and, as 
ſoon as it was ripe for a reyolt, communicated 
his deſigns to the Arcadians. They were old 
alles of the Meſſenians, had ſent them aids 


in their former wars againſt the Spartans, and - 


received the intimation with pleaſure. Ars 
TOMENEs loſt no time; he put himſelf at the 
head of ſuch troops as he could bring together, 
and, with equal intrepidity and ſkill, ſtood his 
ground againſt the enemy. His little army 
entitled him their king, but he forbad them 


to give him any name, except that of general. 


And though it is afhrmed, that he ſhowed 
amazing inſtances of his military genius in the 
firſt battle near Deræ, yet he was 10 induſtrious 
in diſtinguiſhing the merit of inferior officers, 
and imputing the victory to them, that he at 
once removed all envy from himſelf, aud 
inſpired his ſoldiers with new vigor. Im- 
mediately after this he came to Sparta by night, 


and gave his ſhield to Minerva , praying for 


the proſperity of an injured people. The La- 
cedemonians in the mean time conſulted the 
oracle, doubtful of the event, on which both 
their honor and ſecurity depended. They were 
ordered to ſeek a general from Athens. The 
Athenians commiſſioned the blind poet and 
ſchool-maſter TyrTaxvus to go to them, in con- 
tempt of this requeſt, as well as in conſum- 


mation of the oracle. They thought nobody 
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could aſſiſt them leſs, at a ſeaſon when they 


never wanted a commander more. But the con- 
jecture of that jealous republic was a miſtaken 
one. It is ſaid, the eulogies of TyYRTAEUs 
rouſed the. valor of the Spartans; and that 
they were not ſo much indebted to the ex- 
perience and condudt of their officers, as to 
the fire and numbers of his poetry. For my 
own part, I have always looked upon this part, 
of the ſtory as fabulous; ſince the neceſſity 
of the times muſt operate more ſirongly on the 
minds of that brave and illiterate people, than 
the raptures of the fineſt verſe; and becauſe in 
fac it appeared, that TyRTAEUs neither retard- 
ed the progreſs, nor prevented the victories 
of AnIsrouENES. It would be endleſs to recite 
the difhculties this great man ſtruggled through; 
the complete triumphs he gained; the ſeveral 
acts of perſonal valor he performed; the turn 
that fortune took at laſt in favor of the Spar- 
tans; the diſperſion of many exiled Meſſenians 
into different parts of the world ; the colonies 
they founded; and aſter all, the tranquillity, 
with which he cloſed the evening of his days 
at Rhodes, in the palace of his ſon-in-law, 
Demacervus. 
There are, however, two or three accidents 
of his life, which deſerve a particular enlarge- 
ment. During the courſe of the war, he fre- 
uently made excurſions into Laconia, with 
mall bodies of men, and one day fell into an 
ambuſh , which might probably have put an 
end to his liſe, and been fatal to the . 
of his countrymen. He had no leſs than half 
the 
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the troops of Lacedæœmon to encounter, which 
he did with ſurpriſing dexterity and prefence 
of mind; but in the middle of the eng ent 
he was-ftunned to the ground by a ſtone aimed 
at him from a fling, and fifty of his men were 
taken priſoners with him. The Spartans ſoon 
determined what to do with them; and ac- 
cordingly they were all thrown into a deep 
cave, not as honorable enemies, but rebel- 
lious traitors. All his companions were killed 
in the fall: he alone eſcaped ; the guardian 
deity of Meſſene protected a life ſo important 
to the intereſts of his native place. He la 
there three days on the — heaps of his 
friends, covered round in his garments, and 
_ expected a lingering death with his uſual iT 
magnanimity. On the third day he was wak- 
ed out of 'a gentle ſleep by a noiſe he heard, 
that cauſed him to rife and look about him. 
He ſaw a fox coming in through a ſmall paſſage 
to prey upon the carcaſſes. When it ſtood + 
within his reach, he ſuddenly caught hold of 
its tail, and as it offered to bite him, put his 
cloak into its mouth. Then he ſuffered the 
creature to drag him through the narrow way, 
and after ſome time finding the light to come 
in, let it go, and got out of the dungeon, to 
the inconceivable joy of the Meſſenians. Thou 
ſeelt this fiory is rather to the credit of his 
good fortune, than of his virtue; but the next 
is a memorable inſtance of the laſt. ik 
Some virgins of Caryz were employed in 
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ceremonies of religious duty to Diana. ARIS 
TOMENES, with one of his * parties, 
3. | 1 8 
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took them, becauſe he thought the price of 


their ranſom: would be conſiderable, as they 
were of rich and noble families. In their way 
to Andania, where his reſidence was, they 
lay one might in a petty village. His comrades, 
heated with wine and luſt, offered great rude- 
neſſes to them, and attempted to violate 
their chaſtity. The confuſion this occaſhoned | 
alarmed him, and he went immediately amongſt 
them; but perceiving that neither his argu- 
ments nor authority had any weight, he drew 
his ſword , ſtabbed the moſt furious with his 
_ own hand, marked the reſt with infamy, and 
aſſerted the honor of the women; ſo great 
was the ſeverity of his manners, and ſuch 
were his exalted notions of continence. Nor 
was the lenity of ArisromenEs inferior to his 
Juſtice. Afﬀter the enemy had taken Ira, and 
were plundering it, (which was a fatal blow 
to the Meſſenians,) this unwearied general 
choſe five. hundred men out of his army, and 
determined to attack Sparta itſelf in the night. 
He propoſed it to the Arcadians and' their 
king. ee hundred offered themſelves on 
the ſpot, and the ſcheme was agreed to. But 
the execution of it was deferred till the next 
day, becauſe the auſpices were not favorable. 
By that time the king had betrayed it to 
ANAXIMANDER , the Spartan; and while his 
anſwer was returning, ſome perſons, who 
ſuſpected the import of the packet, ſeized it 
in the very hls of the meſſenger, and laid 
it before an aſſembly of the people. The 


\ 
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Arcadians, on a ſhort deliberation, 2 bo 
ftone their prince „ and after erer the 
ſentence with their own, hands, trea 

body in the molt, ignominious manner. 7 
they were proceeding to this extremity, they: 
entreated the Meſſenians to aſſiſt them., The 
looks of the whole crowd were fixed on Anis 
TONENES , in eager expectation | of his com- 
mands. He ſaid nothing, turned his ren on 
the ground, and burſt. into tears... 
{| Do ſt thou think, CLEAN DER,. 9 taſ- 
torian had recorded. the action of this man, 
a poet ſung his praiſes, or the theatre of 
his glory proved nobler and more extended, 


that ſuch virtues had ever been confined ban a 


the knowledge and admiration. of the Meſ- 
ſenians, or the envy. and detraction of the 
Spartans? Would not his name have been 
continually ranked in all nations among the 


firſt heroes. of antiquity, and his character 


placed in competition, unfortunate as he was, 
with Ga W Wee of mankind? 
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ob mayeſt remember; Venerible' M e, 
that im the” account which T gave thee N 
converfation I had with rn on the 
banks of the river Iliſſus, I expreſſed ſome 

regret, that I could not then engage him in 
a « beer diſcuſſion of one principle/, Which 
he aſſerted with an air of the fulleſt perſuaſion, 
that of the immortality of the ſoul. I need 
not tell thee, with what impatience I'waited 
for an opportunity to learn his entire ſenti- 
ments upon a ſubject of roo importance. 
This ſatisfaction I obtained efterday „ upon 
a'very ſolenin oocaßfon; and his diſcourſe Aus 
filled m 1 with ſo” agreeable à proſpect 
of fatu that it would be ungenerous to 
confine within my own breaſt the light he has 
_ diffuſed over a-dodrime-, which it is ſo highly 
the intereſt of every good man, as well as fo 
worthy the attributes of the great OnonAspks, 
ſhould be true. 

Ax1ocuvs , a friend of mine, conſiderable 
for his rank in this city, but ſtill more ſo for 


1 
! 
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_ 
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19 See Letter li. 

20 See the third dialogue of Arscnines , the Socratic 
philoſopher , / publiſhed by Monſieur L Cane 1711, 
in 8yo. Pxxynicus, cited by ProTius, in his Biblio- 
theca , cod. clyiii. tells us, that theſe dialogues, and 
others which are loſt, were aſcribed by ſome to So- 
CRATES himſelf, However, it js allowed that Azscuines 
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his integrity and amjable qualitich, being ſeized 
with a very dangerous diſtemper, I Went te 
pay him a viſit 3. and, to my great ſurpriſe, 
Jound his mind ag di fordered 46 his: body, from 
1 eee death, which, under 
the confuſion of thought occaſioned hy ſhe ſe- 
verity of his diſeaſe, appeared to him nothing 
Jeſs, than the abſolute — of his being. 
In this, view, even the conſciguſneſs ofa long 
courſe of years ſpent.in the practice of the 
moſt diffuſive beneyolence, cald give him ne 
adequate conſolation; and the dread! of fink- 
ing into nothing 5 to Which human nature 
has a natural and unconquerable reluctance, 
rendered this laſt ſcene of the good man's 
liſe very unſuitable, to the ſerenity; and beauty 
af-all, & former. 43754 | © Fr 
Crux ras, his ſon, moved. with this. diſlxeſs, 
mene at, Socyarzs e his father, and to 
ſuow the adyantage of true philoſophy in a 
circumſtance, Which, of all Others, 9ſt re- 
quires the ſolid. ſupports; of reaſon. SograrEs 
entered ſoon; after I came to Axlockus, and 
began, ta dilpel his fears of death, ag of | the 
ſinal period of our, exiſlence, with um un- 
common fore of argument, and energy of ex- 
preſſion; bee Land perſections ol the 
ken foul (laid he) H arg an invincible 
4 ion of its, divine and immortal 
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fancy, a ibEſhed' mary things under Seck 
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4 nature. For it could not have raiſed itfelf 
« to ſuch an exalted height in executing the 
« greateſt affairs, ſo as to deſpiſe the ſtrength 
% even of brute creditares, though far ſuperior 
% to our on, to paſs over ſeas, build ci- 
ties Wund commonwealths, contemplate the 
« heavens, view the revolutions of the lars, 
« the ovlirfes' of the ſun and moon, their ri- 
„ fings“ and ſettings, their eclipfes and im- 
6 « mediote reſtoration to their former ftate, the 
oxes and ſolſtices, the ig tiſications of 

4 Ante pleiades ee nderning winter and fummer, 
the winds and deftents of ſhowers,” and the 
„ unſeaſonable ſtorms and ivwhittwikds ; and 
«'to:fovetel for ever,” by certain rules, What 
<-ſhall Happen in the natural world: theſe 
« things, 1 ſay, the ſoul” could never do, 
6 unlels it were really poſſeſſed: of a Rrine 
« ſpirit, by which it can extend its knowledge 
« to 467 amnzing a degree and comprehend 
wichen - ite view. the Whole compaſs of na- 


ture! It is impoſſible, therefore, Mat ſuch 


te being; allied to, and reſembling he Deity 
itfeilf, ſhould ceaſe to exiſt, by any change 
made in the body, or even by the total 
„ Jiflolvtion of it. NO, Axroch bs, you will 
„not Bu into the abyſs 'of oblificn and non- 
exiſtende, but be raiſed" to a ſtate of im- 
* mottulity ; nor wil”iany of your” Hitional 
" 3 21 be taken from you, but you will 
«wil Them more Perfed! RY Y our en 
have no tincture of this mortal body, 

but always continue pure and unallayed. 


« ee yoh ars"Wifenghged from: this * 
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„ you will be tranſlated to a world, where 
„there is neither labor, nor ſorrow, nor the 
« infirmities and decays of age. You will enjoy 
there a ſtate of tranquillity and freedom from 
« all evil; and be enabled to contemplate na- 
ture, and ſtudy philoſophy, not for the ſake 
« of the multitude and the public, but out 
< of regard to truth alone, and the ſatisfaction 
« reſulting from the purſuit of it. 
Axiocuvs, firuck witch the charms of this 
diſcourſe ,” eried out, Lou have drawn 
me over, SOCRATES, to your opinion. I ant 
„now diſengaged from my former weakneſs, 
« and am become a new man. I am now no 
longer fearſul of death, but ambitious of it, 
„and impatient for it. I congratulate you, 
(replied SocaarEs,) upon your conviction of 
« this noble principle; a principle of the higheſt 
„advantage to us througſi all the circumſtances 
« of liſe, but moſt eminently. fo in the ſituation 
yvyou are in. And now, if you have the curiolity 
to hear a more particular deſeription of the 
« other ſtate, I will give it you, as it was re- 
« preſented to me by Gopryas the Mage. He 
« told me, that, at the time of Xzaxes's ex- 
« pedition into Europe,; his grandfather, Who 
« was of the ſame name with himfelf, Ne 
„ ſent to Delos, in order to Teourethat illand; 
„ learned there, from certäih f hockhänef bruſs, 
„ brought by Oris and Eoaxseus from the 
« ny that the ſoul, after 15 is rant 
„ from the body, into an invilihle pla 
„ beneath en dhe realm 1 | 
« Porch of Life, which-leads to the palace) of 
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„ the monarch, is fortified with iron bolts and 
„ bars, beyond which lie the rivers Acheron 
and Cocytus; and beyond them the Plain of 
& Truth, were at the judges Minos and Rna- 
© DAMANTHUs. Thele examine every one who 
„ comes, what manner. of-life he has led in 
this mortal ſtate; and it is impoſſible for 
him to return a falſe: anſwer. Whoever 
„ thereſore has followed: the impulſes of his 
K N genius in this liſe, is placed in the 
<teats ol the good and pious. Here the air 
is always tempered with the gentle beams 
<,of their own ſun; the ſeaſons produce all 
their ſtores with unhounded proſuſion. Here 
the eee moſt limpid 
treams; the meadows {ſmile with all the 
<., variety of beautiful flowers. Here are ſchools 
* of. phaleſophers;:: theatres of ts, and the 
moſt elegant concerts of muſic; and dancing. 
In ſhort, here are all the bliſsful ſcenes, of 
immortal happineſs, and undiſturbed eaſe 
< and; tranquillity, But,; on the other hand, 
« whoever. has led a vicious. life, is hurried 
away by the furies through Tartarus into 
„ Erebus and Chaos. There is the ſeat of the 
% impious; the pitchers of DAxAus's daughters, 
4 which gre never filled, the everlaſting thirſt 
of TAN,, Tarrus with his bowels ever 
hanſumiug, and Stsxynus rolling up the ſione 
witheendleſs and unavailing labor. In a 
word „i here the; wicked are tortured with 
all the forms of puniſhment to all eternity. 

This, 48 che account which I heard from 
Conni, you, Axiacaus, may paſs what 
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udgment you pleaſe upon it. For I onl 
7 9 1 the unerring principles of 
<« reaſon, that the ſoul: is immortal; and that 
„ the good habits which: it has contracted in 
* this world, will prove the ſource of the 
% moſt refined happineſs to it in the future. 
< Reſt therefore allured, my friend, that 
«. whether you are placed above; or. below; 
6 you muſt be happy, ſiuce you have lived 
1 „ Virtnouſiy. ” © How, Socrates, ſhall I ex- 
reſs HR — (rejoined Axiocnus)? 
by « From ore than reſtored me . e 3 
« thou Tick! Faifed me to- immortality J hath 
* now wait with pleaſure that criſis, 2 
you have taught me to conſider as the birth 
« of a new and nobler ſtate of exiſtence? 
Venerable SmenDis,: I returned e full 
ol adoration of the ſupreme wiſdom and good- 
nels of OROMAS DRS] wha has endowed human 
nature with powers and faculties capable of 
perpetual improvement throu * an infinite du» 
ration, While every new object, in the bound- 
leſs ſyſtem of the univerſe, will prove to it an 
inexhauſtible fund of the moſt exquiſite ſatisfac- 
tion. Since therefore: the. inſlinds ; the deſires, 
and the expedations,..interwaven;:in our very 
frame, —. the didates of the moſt cultivated 
realon, ſhow me]; fhat I am nedeſſ 
io eternity; and ſinee I ſeel, that the appineſs 
of every intelligent being in every point afl. its 
exiſtence 2 upon the reditude of its 
diſpoſition; I am reſoluved, from this mo- 
ment, to govern myſelf in a manner ſuitable 


10 ä of theſe motives. By this 
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of a right conduct; and ſoften the uneafy cir- 
cumſtances to which my peculiar ſituation as 


_ well as the general condition of mankind ex- 


pole me, with this aſſurance, that virtue ſtands 
upon an everlaſting baſis, ſecure in its own 
nature, as well as from the immediate protec- 
tion of the all- powerful Ozxonaspes.' Farewel. 
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M. brother HrrriAs has tranfmitted to me 
from Epheſus thy letter containing the kings 
inſtructions, in return to the diſpatohes which 
J ſent by CuANIcLESs. No one, potent lord, 
can entertain a ſtronger ſenſe of gratitude than 
myſelf; for that gracious acceptance with which 
my royal maſter hath ever deigned to honor 
the ſervices of his faithful ſervant. Permit me 
to ſay; that if the execution of my orders can 
claim any merit, it is owing to the fortunate 
conjuncture of affairs, which inſpires; and the 
maſterly pen of GonnxIAs, which enforces them 
with ſuch ſtrength and clearneſs, not to the 
e er e s of CLNAN DER. Lay me, I 

eſeech thee, at the footſtool of ArTaxenxes, 
and reprefent, in more reſpectſul terms than 
J am able to invent, what I feel for this laſt 
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liberality, which is as much beyond my merit 
as beyond my deſires. The aſſurances thou 
haſt been pleaſed to give me of the entire 
fecrecy with which this whole tranſaction re- 
lating to Clxow has been managed, ſets me 
free from many apprehenſions I had, perhaps 
too haſtily, given way to, of its being dif- 
covered by the penetrating eyes of the agents, 
whom this ſtate employs in all quarters. But 
I muſt own, the paſſionate and capricious hu- 
mor of Cr.zon ſtill keeps me in perpetual alarms, 
left, if the Perſian miniſtry ſhould not anſwer 
his expectations in their public conduct, or 
feed his avarice with ſufficient ſupplies, he 
may turn the edge of his reſentment againſt 
the perfon who engaged him in meaſures Which 
he will then fancy inconvenient, and cut him 
off by a more ſummary way than a judicial 
proceeding. I can, however, aſſure thee, 
that it is not ſo much any danger to myfelf, 
which occaſions the uneaſineſs of my preſent 
ſituation; as the footirig I am upon with re- 
pard to my former friends, many of whom 
ing in the faction oppoſite to Creon ; and 
having formerly protected me ſrom his ma- 
lictous attempts, behave towards me with great . 
coolneſs and reſerve, fince the difcovery they 
pretend to have made, that I am become one 
of his moſt intimate conſidents. They charge 
me with nothing lefs than'ingratitude;' fiekle- 
neſs, and throwing off my old principles; and 
impute'to baſe and mercenary views, the part 
Which my duty to the king obliges me to ac. 
| L SO FOLH Free 4 L0 Y CHCKS 
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-  PamEMON has not for ſome time unboſomed 
hunſell to me with that amiable freedom which 
he uſed; and upon my entering the other da 
nb an Are laben with hmon:this Obie 
he replied, that he was not apt to conceive 
ſuſpicions lightly againſt any, who had once 
fixed themſelves in 15 good opinion; but there 
were ſome things in my late behaviour, Which 
appeared to him wholly unaccountable; and 
though he would not aſcribe them to the mo- 
tives which ſome ventured to aſſign, he. muſt 
tell me plainly, whilſt, theſe reaſons ſubſiſted, 
he could, not converſe. with me on the ſame 
terms as ſormerly. I endeavoured to juſtif 
myſelf in regard to my late familiarity — 4 ü 
Creon, to which I knew PniILzuo alluded, 
by ſaying, .that he had firſt made overtures of 
1riendſhip, and performed ſeveral good-natured 
offices, in the way of trade, towards my brother 


and his family at Epheſus. But the ſequel of 


our diſcourſe ſhowed, that expoſtulations do 
not ſucceed ſo well amongſt friends as lovers, 
and I left him with much concern. It has 
been. told me, that ſeveral of the moſt zealous 
of his party were very earneſt with him to 
enter a declaration in the Archon's court, that 
he no longer looked upon himſelf as my patron; 
but the humane old man rejected that motion 

Imagine not, potent Jond, that I have ſaid 
thus much with the moſt diſtant view of declin- 


ang to obey the king's orders concerning my 


farther reſidence in this city; I know, my.duty 
too well, to diſpute his commands one moment; 


\ 


- 
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and if he thinks ſo inſignificant an agent, as 
myſelf, in any degree conducive to his ſervice, 
I lay my head in the duſt before him, and 
ſubmit without reluctance. But, amidfi theſe 
erplexities, thy protection, generous miniſter, 
is my ſureſt ſupport. On that alone I do and 
muſt depend, to releaſe me from an employ= 
ment, wherein 1 labor under peculiar dif- 
advantages. As 1 | Wipes” 
But it is not fit this perſonal detail ſhould 
any longer interrupt the thread of public tranſ- 
actions, which I haften to lay before thee. 
The idle preſages of the adverſe party are 
now mentioned with great contempt, who, 
from two eclipſes, which happened juſt be- 
fore Creon's embarkation, ventured to foretel, 
that the armies of the republic would never 
be ſuccefsful, whilſt ſo worthleſs and danger- 
ous a citizen was inveſted with the chief com- 
mand of them. That favorite ſuperſtition of 
turning the regular operations of nature into 
omens of approaching calamities, has gradually 
loft ground for ſome years at Athens; and 
having been exploded in the ſchools of philo- 
ſophers, will ſoon become an object of ridicule 
with the multitude, however tenacious they 
are apt to be of the prejudices of childhood. 
When this ill- boding ſpirit lately diſplayed 
itſelf, 1 told Creon, that if he ſound it made 
the ſame impreſſion upon his forces, which 
it did formerly upon thoſe of Pzrrcres, he 
might once in his Iife be obliged to the example 
of his predeceſſor for a remedy to the evil. 


An eclipſe of the ſun unfortunately fell out, 
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as that great general was preparing to ſail on 
an important expedition: the whole fleet was 
ſeized with a pious conſternation; every bod 
cried out, that the gods were diſpleaſed nth 
the management of affairs, and fatal might be 
the conſequences of joining battle with their 
enemies, before they had appeaſed the offended 
deities. PzRIcLEs obſerving that his own pilot 
ſhowed more concern than the reſt, ſent for 
him upon deck, and before he was aware, 
blind-folded him with his garment, in the pre- 
ſence of the crew; and then aſked the fellow, 
whether he thought that ſhort deprivation of 
light the token of any miſchief to himſelf. 
The pilot bluntly anſwered, No. Why then, 
* (replied PzricLEs,) do you imagine that the 
interpoſition of one celeſtial body before 
another foretels any misfortune to your coun- 
« try?” This familiar illuſtration was adapted 
to the capacity of the hearers, and, I well 
remember, produced a marvellous good effect, 
When ee returned from Sphacteria, he 
entered the harbour to the ſound of flutes and 
other muſical inſtruments; his ſhips being 
adorned with trophies, the ſtatues of the gods 
at the ſterns crowned with garlands, and the 
ſoldiers on board drawn up in order of battle. 
In dropping anchor at the mole of the Pyræus, 
he made a libation to NeeTUNE, in the ſight of the 
whole city, who came out to meet him. At 
his landing, the multitude ſaluted him with 
repeated ſhouts , whilſt accompanied by DE- 
MOSTHENES , and the other principal officers, 


he paſſed along through two ranks of ſoldiers 
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to the Prytaneum. During the proceſſion, the 
faireſt hands in Athens were employed in pour- 
ing the moſt fragrant eſſence on his hair, and 
ſtrewing the way before him with flowers. 
The priſoners followed-in chains two and two. 
The magiſtrates received him at the Prytaneum, 
where they offered up a main to Maxs; 
and the ceremomal was conclude by a ſump- 
tuous entertainment at the charge of the public 
which laſted till late m the night. 
The next morning Con harangued the 

aſſembly in very pompous terms on their ſuc- 
ceſs, which he extolled beyond the vidories 
of Marathon and Platea, © ſince in this (he 
« ſaid). they fought againſt the braveſt of the 
« Greeks, and — entirely on their own 
„ natural ſtrength; whereas in the former ac- 
tions they contended with puſillanimous and 
* undiſciplined troops, and ſhared the g glory 
in common with the reſt of their allies. 
He then propoſed the fate of the Spartan cap- 
tives to their determination, After ſome de- 
bates it was decreed, * that they ſhould remain 
<* priſoners till the peace was concluded, and 
* be maintained at the coſt of the ſtate; but, 
in caſe the Peloponneſians made another 
irruption into Attica, they ſhould be * 
* to death.” | 

The anſwer of Manas, one of theſe cap- 

tives, is much talked; of, who being aſked 
inſultingly by an Athenian officer, whether 
their companions, Who fell in the field of 
battle, were not the braveſt amongſt them? 
anſwered with a Laconic phlegm, * that an 
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„ arrow would be a very valuable thing, if 
„it Gould diſtinguiſh a gallant man from a 
„ coward; ” .intimating not only, that there 
was no difference between thoſe who were 
killed, and thoſe who ſurrendered; but that 


the Athenians had never ventured to attack 


them ſwordggn hand. 
Thou, who art miniſter to a prince who 
can, without depopulating his provinces, ſpend 
the lives of thouſands of his ſubjects, in ſup- 
port of his own dignity, and the honor of his 
empire, muſt be ſerpriſed to hear what effect 
the loſs of three hundred citizens has had at 
Sparta. Notwithſtanding the haughty manner 
in which their laſt propoſals were received, 
a herald arrived here lately from thence with 
a letter to the Athenians, earneſily deſiring a 
peace, and offering ſome more towns to ob- 
tain it; but a large majority in the aſſembly 
carried it for anſwering, that they would not 
hearken to an accommodation , unleſs they 
might keep Pylus; a condition to which no- 
thing but the extremeſt neceflity can ever re- 
duce the republic of Lacedæmon. Fon 
The credit and power of Creon receives 


new luſtre from the ineffequal- expedition of 


Nicias to Corinth. That general landed in a 
bay within a few leagues of the city, near 
which he had an obſtinate encounter with a 
large body of Corinthian forces; and though 
he claims the honor of the day, (the enemy 
being obliged to retire, and Brus a general 


officer killed,) yet he thought it more ad- 
viſable 10 reimbark his men the following 


night; 
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/ | 
night; and having made ſome incurſions near 
Epidaurus, and built a fort on the Iſthmus, 
is returned hither with his ſquadron. If thou 
deſireſt ſurther particulars, they are contained 
in the incloſed paper, which comes from a 
good han. bs. i er 
Our friend is fo elated by his own good 
ſortune, and his rival's diſappointment; that 
he thinks he may be indulged in any thing. 
The following inſtance is a ſtrong [ſpecimen 


of his humor, as well as of this people's 


temper. The other day the aſſembly being 
— on ſome buſineſs of — — 
waited for his coming two or three hours be- 
fore they began. At laſt he entered the forum 
with a chaplet on his head, and told them, 
that he had ſet apart that morning to offer a 
domeſtic ſacrifice, and had invited ſome parti- 
cular friends to an entertainment afterwards z 
and therefore hoped they would put off the 
buſineſs. The aſſembly „ Who are much de- 
lighted by theſe flights, burſt out into a loud 
laugh, and adjourned to another tim. 

e affair of the marine treaty is brought 
to an happy concluſion. When it firſt arrived, 
there was great art and induſtry employed: by 


the trierarchs and their friends, to excite a 


general clamor againſt the article which re- 
gulates the viſiting of our merchant ſhips; and 
CLeon himſelf ſeemed diſpoſed to infilt upon 
the taking off the reſtraint of two leagues. EF 
diſcufſed that point with him very thoroughly, 


and proved beyond contradiction, that the true 
ſource of all the objections to the treaty aroſe 
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| from the op which it would put to the rapine 


and extortion of their ſea-officers, whoſe pri- 
vate gains ought not to be brought into com- 
ition with the general intereſt and ſecurity 
of the trade of the two nations. My reaſons 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that he promiſed me to 
uſe his beſt endeavours, that all the articles 
without exception ſhould be confirmed; he 
only preſſed that another might be added, for 
the better diſcovering and puniſhing of the 
authors of counterfeit bills of lading and paſſes. 
I thought the propoſal perfectly reaſonable, 
and aſſiſted in framing an article to that effec, 
which I hope will meet with my royal maſ- 


ters approbation. 

_ .CLEon has kept his word, and has really 
taken very laudable pains to remove the pre- 
judices that were raiſed againſt ſome clauſes 
of the treaty; which, however, upon the 
3 , gives great ſatisfaction to the merchants 

e 21. | | ls 

The afſembly have confirmed it by a de- 


cree, which is ſent to their agent at the Perſian 


21 Tt is much to be lamented , that this treaty of 
commerce, which would have given us farther light 
into the trade and navigation of thoſe potent ſtates, 
Athens and Perſia, is only alluded to in the correſ- 
pondence , and not preſerved entire. I do not find, 
that Mr. Banzeryrac, in his accurate Collection of An- 
cient Treaties , has given us the leaſt hint of it; but if 
that learned profeſſor ſhould publiſh another edition of 
his valuable performance, I dare ſay he will enrich it 
with the particulars recited in the diſpatches of CLz- 
ANDER and Goparas, from whence many curious iufe- 


eences may be drawn. Note by the Tranſlator. 


* 
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court, who is inſtructed: to receive the king's 
oath for the obſervance of the conditions, and 
to require, that the Athenian merchants ſhould 
be immediately put in poſſeſſion of the privi- 
leges which they are to enjoy by virtue of the 
treaty. I muſt do Prrno the juſtice to ſay, 
that on this occaſion he has acted the part of 
a miniſter , Who thought it his duty to pre- 
ſerve a good underſtanding, and keep matters 
even between both ſtates; and I ſubmit it to 
your better judgment, whether, for his future 
encouragement , you ſhould not take notice 
of his candid and impartial dealing in an affair, 
which a malicious and ill-deſigning inſtrument 
might have entangled with many difficulues.” 

I have conferred with CLzon upon the 
other points of my inſtructions, and find him 
very deſirous to be infirumental in fire en- 
ing this ſtate by a cloſer alliance with Perſia. 
He told me, as ſoon as I ſtarted the point, 
that the people would never repeal the two 
articles of Cimon's: treaty by expreſs words; 
but if we could agree on ſome: expedient to 
anſwer the ſame end more indirectly, he would 
uſe his beſt endeavours to make it paſs, though 
he doubted even that would meet with a warm 
oppoſition. I anſwered, it would be difficult 
to ſtrike out a medium upon a point, wherein 
both parties thought their reputation and in- 
tereſt ſo nearly concerned; and that it behoved- 
the Athenians to conſider, whether they would 
not gain ſo conſiderable an ally as the king at 
an eaſy rate, by giving up to him, with a good 
grace, what he had, at the preſent juncture, 


' 
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In his power to ſeize, without aſking their 
conſent. Not to tire thee with a needleſs 
detail, aſter turning the ſubje& over in our 
thoughts, we conceiyed, that an article to 
the following purpoſe might anſwer the king's 
intention, and not/ ſhock the delicacy of the 
aſſembly. By the preſent treaty all ancient 
« juriſdictions, rights, and privileges of both 
* the contracting parties ſhall be confirmed 
„and ſecured.” But I added, that as my 
« infirucions directed me to inſiſt upon an ex- 
« preſs annulling of thoſe diſhonorable clauſes 
« in Cimon's peace, I did not think myſelf 
« at liberty to accept this expedient, as an 
adequate ſatisſadtion to the king, or to give 
* any hopes of its being agreed to in Perſia: 
I could only tranſmit it to the miniſters, and 
expect their farther orders on the point. 
ere likewiſe paſſed ſome converſation 
between us on the ſuccours which the republic 
would require the king to furniſh, | beſides a 
fleet of an hundred galleys. He inlifis, that 
an army be formed on the'Helleſpont to cover 
their dominions in Thrace, though I could 
not diſcover that he was under any immediate 
apprehenſion of their being attacked. 
He told me at parting, that he intended 
to communicate the ſubſtance 'of this confer- 
ence to ſome of his friends, who had great 
Weight amongſt the people; and when it had 
been more minutely and thoroughly conſidered, 
would give me another meeting. Thou mayeſt 
be aſſured, I ſhall preſs this matter no farther, till 
I hear the reſult of ArTaraERNEs's negotiation 
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at Sparta. There will be always matter enough 


in reſerve to break off upon, whenever it ſhall 
be judged expedient.  CLeon profeſſed.to me 
n times with great warmth, that he ſhould 
think it the greateſ fb honor and happineſs of his 
life to deſerve the good opinion of ſo generous 
and great a prince as ARTAXERXES, and to cure 
that averhon which his countrymen had con- 
tracted to the very name of a Perſian. At the 
ſame time he hoped, from the king's juſtice 
and humanity, that if ever the malice of his 
enemies prevailed, which in a commonwealth 
ſo given to change was putting no improbable 
caſe, he might find a ſafe retreat in his do- 
minions. I hope I did not exceed my inſtruc- 
tions by aſſuring him, that whenever ſuch a 
reverſe of fortune (Which would be a fatal 
ſtroke to both ſtates) did befal him, he 0 ths 


depend on a reception proportionate to 


merit, and to the ſervices which he had it in 


his power to perform. 

Since thou art pleafed to rely upon pon, my 
opinion as to the annual gratiſications whi 
he will expect from our court, I am confident 
the ſum of fi Attic talents of gold; r wy 
paid, will fix him entirely in our intere | 
it is much/ to. be deſired, that his N "nn 
be ſo far indulged, as to receive now and then 
from the king a letter in approbation of his 


conduct, a jewel, or ſome fuch Omg mark 


of favor. 397 
But let me alſo ee thee, votes bird, 
mat * a loye of money is a predominant 
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paſſion with our friend, whoſe continual 
expenſes are much larger than his annual in- 
come, or the profits of the public employments, 
which are conterred upon him, can fupport; 
a lirong and unbridled: reſentment is a no leſs 
diſiinguiſhing part of his character. And I 
think him very capable, out of mere vexation 
at being duped, when he thinks himſelf moſt 
ſecure of our alliance, to take a turn equall 
violent and oppoſite; and to ſtrike up a ſudden 
eace with Sparta, that he: may alterwards 
Love his revenge upon Perſia. For as he finds 
it his intereſt to keep Athens engaged in a war, 
he will not much concern himſelf, whether 
the objects of it be Greeks or Barbarians; and 
a rupture with the latter is a cauſe more 
_ univerſally approved. oat 
I queſizon not the vigilance and induſtry 
of ArTaPRERNES and CraTiIPPus to keep the 
Spartans ſteady to their engagements ,, and 
prevent any exclulive accommodation with 
Athens from taking effec. But thou muſt be 
ſenſible, that though a great deal of pains is 
requiſite to preſerve” things in an unnatural 
courle, (as, to ſpeak truth, a league between 
one of the. moſt powerful Grecian fiates and 
our empire may juſtly be called,) the lighteſt 
event, the moſt unforeſeen revolution of affairs, 
is ſufficient to bring them back to their natural 
channel. Upon a. careful: peruſal of thy laſt 


diſpatch, I find no inſtructions in what manner 


I ſhall behave: towards | CLeon, in caſe an 
alliance 1s concluded with. Sparta ; and yet it 
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will be very neceſſary to inform nie with the 
utmoſt ſpeed, in what terms I ſhall palliate 
or explain ſuch a matter to him, which he 
will infallibly look upon has a breach of thoſe 
aſſurances, and of thoſe hopes which thou haſt 
warranted me to give him. „et e 

I doubt not, noble ſcribe, that beſides the 
proper methods of carrying on a war, in con- 
junction with either of the republics, Which 
ſhall purchaſe our friendſhip by the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms, thou muſt have conſidered 
of ſome ſcheme for a general pacification. ia 
this country, whenever affairs ſhall take: that 
turn. And as it muſt, in all probability, be 
concluded under the king's arbitration , give 
me leave to recommend it to him, to inſiſt 
upon it as an eſſential condition, that all the 
Grecian ſtates ſhould be left to the enjoyment 
of their own laws and liberties . I know 
there is nothing which the two principal com 
monwealths dread ſo much, as to he deprived 


22 The peace of Antaleidas concluded about thirty 
years after, under the [arbitration of Anzzaxenxes Mnz- 
MON , Was formed upon the plan recommended in this 
letter by Crzanpes Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Roman ſtory, muſt recollect, that O. Framinius, 
aſter driving the Macedonians out of Greece, purſued 
the ſame policy which , by giving the fenate a pretext 
to interpoſe in every difference, how immaterial ſoever, 
that aroſe among fo many independent diſunited fiates, 
ſoon brought them all under the Roman yoke. Theſe 
two examples, I muſt confeſs, heighten my opinion of 
our Epheſian's judgment and fagacity. Note by the 
Tranſlator. | | 
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of that authority they now exerciſe over the 
leſſer ſtates, which is indeed neceſſary for the 
union and common ſafety of the country. At 
the ſame. time nothing will carry a more po- 
pular {ound with it, than to eftabliſh an uni- 
verſal independency over Greece, nor have 
more the appearance of equity, than that every 
city, from the greateſt to the leaſt, ſhould 
enjoy an equal portion of liberty. 

Thou art too ſagacious, experienced mi- 


miſter, not to perceive, that this is the ſureſt 


method of weakening the general ſtrength of 
Greece, and of ſowing the ſeeds of perpetual 
diviſion amongſt its inhabitants: ſor the weakeſt 
muſt , upon every occaſion , call in the aſſiſt- 
ance of Perha, and appeal with eagerneſs to 
the mediation of its prince, who, without the 
leaſt expenſe of blood or treaſure, will have 
the ſatisſaction of didating laws to thoſe, who 
reſuſed to receive them from the moſt eee 


of his predeceſſors, and reign in grandeur and 
tranquillity, ſecure from the danger of any con- 
federated invaſion of their territories, Farewel. 


From Athens, the 19th of the month 
. ed 


Boedromion. 
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CraTiIeeus to CreanverR From Sparta. ö 


a reſolution taken by the ſupreme council; 
to ſend one of their own number to this city, 
does great honor to thoſe repreſentations I 
have lately ventured to lay before them. I 
ſaw very clearly, that Nicanver, who in truth 
had alone the ſecret of the embaſſy, was not 
to be treated with. The ridiculous prejudice 
about Greeks and Barbarians entirely occupies 
his little mind; beſides, that, he is attached 
to a powerful faction here, who would redeem 
the priſoners of Sphaderia at the price of almoſt 
any peace. My friend Brxasrnas has put himſelf 
at the head of the oppolite party: the military 
glory which he acquired in the late 2 
is much heightened by a character of juſtice 
and humanity, - which all agree to give him, 
and which has induced ſeveral of the Athenian 
allies to open their gates to him, and become 
the friends of his fiate. Thus qualified; he 
has projected a noble revenge ſor the affront 
at Pylos, and hopes his attempt upon the 
enemy's rich ſettlements in Thrace will more 
than compenſate the lofs of an handful of 
Spartan citizens. In this deſign the affiſtance 
of Perſia will be of ſingular uſe ; and if An- 
TAPHERNES may undertake for a body of tr 
to be ready on the other fide the Helleſpont, 
it will ſmooth the way to whatever demands 
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he is to make. But it is not only from this 
particular circumſtance of affairs, that I con- 
ceive great hopes of his embally. A ſatrap 
of his rank has never been ſeen in Greece, 
except at the head of a vaſt army, laying waſte 
her provinces, and enſlaving the inhabitants: 
and it wall flatter the vanity of this haughty 
republic, that the firſt of that quality who 
aſſes into Europe with offers of peace, is ad- 
Areſled hither. By his nearneſs to the king's 
perſon he will ſpeak in his name with great 
authority; and the conceſſions he ſhall make 
in the courſe of the negotiation, will be at- 
tended to, as not ta be diſowned or evaded, 
As I promiſe myſelf ſo much from Arraraennes, 
I am the more impatient for his arrival, and not 
without ſome apprehenſion that his journey 
through Thrace may be inconvenient, if not 
dangerous. At this ſeaſon the Athenian com- 
miſſioners are travelling about that, country to 
collect the tribute; and I doubt whether the 
law of nations will prevail upon them to let 
ſuch an army of ſtrangers, as attend upon the 
ſatrap, paſs through 3 territory toward the 
enemy. It would have been more adviſable 
to take the rout, I mentioned in my firſt pro- 
ject, from ſome port of Caria directly croſs 
the Agean to the Bay of Laconia. 13 
The firſt notice the public had of any ex- 
pedition being intended, was a proclamation 
addreſſed to the Helots, invitingy all ſuch as 
had ſerved in the wars with reputation, to 
appear before the Ephori, in order to their 
receiving the reward of their bravery, and 
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being again inliſted. Great numbers preſented 
themſelves; and the magiſtrates choſe: out two 
thouſand of the moſt vigorous and alert, whom 
they immediately crowned: with garlands, and 
led in proceſſion round the temples; by theſe 
ceremonies declaring them freemen of Sparta. 
] was upon the plain at the foot of Taygetus 
the day they were drawn out; and tieuel with 
the warlike appearance of theſe enfranchiſed 
ſlaves, I could not but congratulate the Po- 
lemarchs who ſtood near me, that their city 
was able to raiſe thus on a ſudden: ſuch a 
formidable body of men from a part of the 


people, which was condemned to the meaner - 


offices of life, and looked upon as nothing leſs 
than a: ſeminary for ſoldiers. The officers re- 
ceived my compliment in a more cold and d 


manner than I, though ſo long uſed: to their 


turn of converſation, could expect; but a little 
tune convinced me, that I had touched upon 
a diſagreeable point. Theſe troops were not 
to be employed in foreign ſervice; nor was 
their admiſſion to the rank of citizens intended 
as an increaſe of ſtrength at home. They ſoon 
began to diſappear by degrees, and ſome days 
after not 'one of them was to be ſeen or heard 
of any more. All this paſſed without one 
remark made upon it; it was a ſubject ftu- 
diouſly avoided in every converſation.” My 
curioſity was therefore but the more excited; 
and at laſt I got certain intelligence, that theſe 
deluded wretches had quarters aſſigned them 
in the houſes of the principal citizens, with 
the intention that each man might have an 
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opportunity of diſpatching his gueſts in the 
molt private manner. Thus periſhed, without 
an enemy, in the midſt of their own city, a 
greater number of men than has been known 
to fall in a battle amongſt the Greeks. What 
a ſacrifice to the prejudices and falſe maxims 
of Spartan . Abſurd and deteſtable po- 
licy which looks upon the increaſe of in- 
a to be dangerous to the ſtate, and 
treats thoſe who ſupply the firſt neceſſaries 
of life, the tillers of the ground, as public 
enemies. A plague or an mundation would 
be proper inſtruments of ſuch a government; 
and might have ſpared the ruling members the 
extenſive act of barbarity which has now been 
thought expedient. The eſtabliſhed methods 
of dealing with the Helots are ſuch as tend 
to make them ſoes to their maſters, and to 
introduce a rte, of keeping down their 
numbers and their ſpirits. But this is uſually 
brought about by flow degrees; the preſent 
exigency of affairs was Judged to call for ſome- 
thing more ſudden and decilive. Pylos, a 
fortreſs ſo near this city, ſeized by the Athe- 
nians, has by them been delivered over to the 
Meſſenians, always either ſlaves to Sparta, or 
her deadlieſt enemies, who call the Helots 
countrymen ;: and loudly invite them to ſhake 
off their chains. Such an occaſion of liberty 
and revenge the Ephori ſuppoſed would not be 
neglected; they — continual deſertion: 
they feared a general revolt, and knew not 
how to prevent it, but by a maſſacre of the 
moſt active and dari ng 
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I proteſt, CLIxAN DER, this cruelty ſhocks 
„ nature; I am ſick of the narrow principles 
whereby this ſtate is conducted; I am aſhamed 
of my relation, as a Greek, to this ſelfiſh little 
people. Happy are we, my friend, to be 
adopted into a better country, where, ſafe in 
the protection of one common lord, the in- 
habitants of diſtant climates are equally, en- 


couraged to ſerve the public; where the re- 


iſters of honor are open without diſtinction to 
2 and Medes, to Bactrians and Ionians; 
where thoſe who cover the fields with grain, 
and the mountains with plantations, are eſteem- 
ed and rewarded ; - where domeſtic affection 
extends even to ſlaves, and a captive Greek 
often ſhares the friendſhip of his lord: Full 


of ſuch ideas, how can I look upon theſe 


butchers of their ſervants, their huſbandmen, 
their uſeful fellow-citizens, their valiant fellow- 
ſoldiers? Yet ſuch is the force of cuſtom even 
in noble minds! Soon after the execution I 
waited upon Brasipas, who ſhowed no marks 
of concern nor remorſe, though forty of the 
unhappy men were committed to his care, 
and periſhed under his inhoſpitable roof. 
Adieu. * erent. af}. arort. wit Et 407.£2 
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/ Creanver to HxDASs PES. 


— 


1 was at a W ee 23 an evening or two 
ago, Where SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES, ARISTO- 
PHANES, and ſeveral other philoſophers and 
wits were preſent. - When we parted, the 
comic poet (with whom I have been acquainted 
ever ſince the affair of the ſarcaſtical Iambics 9 
was in ſuch good humor, that he invited me 
to his houſe the next day; and promiſed to 
indulge me in the reading of a new pe # 
which is to be preſented to the judges at the 
approaching feſtival. Thou mayeſt imagine, 
Vans I readily complied with him; p 

becauſe I was curious to know what he had 
upon the anvil, and partly becauſe I hoped 
to be better informed on ſome points relating 
to the Greek theatre, by one who has ſo great 
a ſhare in ſupporting. its reputation. And in 
truth I had much entertainment from my viſit. 


23 Tt is probable, from the beginning of this letter, 
that the Sympoſium of Plato (the ſubject of which is 
love) took its riſe from a real converſation. The in- 
terlocutors mentioned here are exactly the ſame with 
thoſe introduced there. Axisroymanes makes a very odd 
figure in it; and though the philoſopher has taken no 
notice of Creanver, yet he was certainly of the party. 
The intelligent reader muſt be pleaſed with tracing out 
the minutiz of antiquity, when they concern ſuch Sym- 
polia as thoſe which Plato has recorded. 

24 See Letter xci. . 
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A s ſoon as I entered, he received me with 
his uſual vivacity, and ſaid, Let us loſe no 
time in compliments, but proceed to buſineſs.” 
Accordingly, he at orce unlocked his eabinet, 
and drew out many rough unfiniſhed ſketches 
of plays. He aſked my judgment of ſome of 
them, and then fat down to read the pe 
formance , which I expected with impatience. 
The title was 'drawn from the ſecond order 
of men in the ſtate, who are called "IT, 
and compoſe the chorus. The turn of it was 
a virulent ſatire upon CIO and the people. 
The firſt perſons who appear, are DEMOSTHENES 
and Nic1as, in the habit of flaves. They com- 
lain of a ſteward, who has got into the 
Louſe; cajoles the good old maſter of it, and 
pretends to act the tyrant. As a ſpecimen of 
what it contains, I will copy one ſpeech from 
it, which is in the mouth of DRMosrRENES. 
« Our maſter (ſays he) is old, deaf, choleric, 
„ capricious, and an huge lover of beans . 
„It is not long ſince he took it into his head 
„to buy a Paphlagonian * into his family, 
«© who had been formerly a currier, a fellow 
„of intrigue, and a noted informer. This 
« currier finds means to work himſelf into his 
„good graces, by low craft and inſinuation. 


25 Alluding to the way of voting in uſe among the 
Athenians. | * | 5 $223 
| 26 CLeon is called a Paphlagonian, not becauſe he 
was of that country, but (as the commentators ſay) 
becauſe it furniſhed ARISTOrHANES with a conceit to ex- 
FN his rough and paffionate character, the Greek word 


rap » Jerveo] conveying that idea. 
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Good people of Athens, (ſays he) you have 
e taken a great deal of pains to-day... Eat, 
% drink, and be eaſy. Be pleaſed to receive 
« youroboh. Will you permit me to entertain 
„% you with a banquet?” And the raſcal 
„ triumphs in this impertinence. He has won 
upon his lilly maſter, and deprives the reſt 
of the ſlaves of whatever is their due. It 
«© was my good fortune to do well at Pylus, 
„ but he has taken from me the credit of the 
action. That plaguy leather thong, which 
% he carries about with him, keeps us at 
% diſtance; he amuſes the old fool with oracles; 
tells hes of us, for which we are beaten ; 
„then runs about the houſe, and terrifies the 
«« ſeryants:” Don't you ſee HYLas? (he cries.) 
I got that dog whipped. By Jueirer, if 
* you don't buy me off, you ſhall be ſerved 
in the ſame manner.” If we bribe him, it is 
„ ſaſe with us. If not, our maſter falk a 
“ kicking and cuffing, and we ſuffer for our 
© honeſty.” . FT 
The whole play is written in this ſtyle, 
and is a ſtrange mixture of wit and nonſenſe, 
of fact and allegory; for it is a common thin 
with ARISTOPHANEs to go out of his allegory, 
and talk openly of what he means by it. As 
ſoon as theſe complaints are over, they con- 


Lay 


ſider of methods to repreſs them. At laſt they, 


take a reſolution to ſet up one AcoRAckITUs, 
a fellow of mean extraction and employment, 
in oppoſition to CLEon. They meet him as he 
is going to market, and ſalute him with a far- 


cical reſpe4: * Be thou the ſayiour of the city, 


and 
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« and of uw.” The man does not underſtand 
them, but they make him a politician” _ Bi 
his will. He tells them, that he can ſearce 
read, and has not onequalification for a ſtateſ- 
man. They anſwer; it is no matter ſor that; 
he has a great deal of impudence, and a noily” 
tongue, Which are the proper talents.' They 
exhort him not to be afraid of CLR, forthe” 
will not appear himſelf; fince no artiſt in Athens 
would dare to form a maſk after his likeneſs.” 
He is promiſed the afhfiance of the chorus, of 
the ſpedators, and of the gods. CLRON comes 
in, and after much ridiculous diſpute between 
them. before Nicras in chis act, and before the 
old man through ther reſt, Where they forge 
oracles;; one againſt another „ and contend 
which ſhall make the beſt dinners for him, 
CLeoN, owns himſelf: defeated*, and "retires. 
The ſeene; to prepare the audience for this 
event, is a parody of that noble one in m 
Orbirus of , SoypnocLes,) Where the 2 
amines Lalus's ſhepherd concerning irth. 
AcoractiTus (by whom, it — only 
BOLUS',/ a man be- in favor with the people, 
is deſigned) uces àn oracle, in Which' the 
qualities of 88 ſucceſſor ane delineated. 
CLron diſcerns, by degrees, that this anta- 
goniſt is theitan , and at laſtfinks into defpair. 
Ine oomedy coneludes with 30hron! the part of 
Aon cαν,ν,EÜI]udaie, releaſes two women whom 
Crrox had impriſoned, and whom heycalls 
the ancient alliances between Athens and La- 
dedæmon. 11% obi I „ ttt blo > 
bots (ZEA utoteian back) lady 25 
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I hope, (ſaid I,) Anrisrortranes, that 
4 nobody has over-heard us; ſor though you 


are not afraid to Write, or even to publiſh 
„ theſe pieces, yet I am afraid to be privy to 
„them. You may remember how I ſuffered. 


« two years ago, for being thought to have a 
« ſhare in the lambics. I know you are at 
open war with CLEO; but it is above my 
4 genius to encounter with miniſters; of -ſtate. 
« do aſſure you, that I never heard any thing, 


« which gave me ſo much pleaſure ſor the 


«<{martnels, and ſo: much pain for the bold- 
* neſs of it.” The poet laughed; Cueanpes, 
„ (replied he,) if you were an Athenian, and 
* talked to me in this way, I might be tempted 


© to expoſe your weakneſs in one of my co- 


„ medies, and the chorus ſhould point at you 
in the pit. But, as you are an . 
0 forgive the prejudices: in which you were 
& educated to reverence or fear even bad go- 
4“ vernors. Nay, (returned I,) there are 
« perſons in the city of the ſame ſentiments 
„with me. Have not you ſaid, ſomewhere 


„ in this very play, that you could procure 


no viſor to reſemble:Cuzon?” Les, (ſaid 
„%he,) and I can tell you farther; that my 
two beſt actors have refuſed the part; ſo I 
«ſhall perform it myſelt.” _ The character 
« (replied: I) which ſhould give molt offence, 
dis that of the old fellow, whom you have 
© repreſented to be the tool of the ignorant 
*. and deſigning. CLeon is but one; and the 
« old man is a multitude.” It is for that 
« reaſon (ſaid AnisrornANES) every body will 
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pretend to be pleaſed with it. No individual 
imagines he is aimed at in a ſatire on the 
collective body. Each owns its juſtneſs, 
when a 15e; to his neighbour, an thinks, 
in not ſeeming to be touched with it, he 
actually removes the point of it from him- 
ſelf. t Cxxon being particularly ridiculed, 


and of a proud impatient nature; he will | 


endeavour to gain ſome revenge. 11 makes 
me bach that I can mortify his vanity in 
the height of his power. „ e e 

„% We 1 laughed: a great deul, (inter- 


rupted I,) AnrsroPnanEes; you mall now 


permit me to change the ſcene froth mirth 
to ſober inquiry, and from humor to philo- 
ſophy. When 1 reflect on the origin 
dramatic writing, 1 often wonder at ' 

different progreſs ' of tragedy and cottiedy. 


« The firſt has filed off its roughneſſes 'b6th 
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ſatirize the vices" of 
practice forgotten?” CY from 1 a ou do 


of diction and ſentiment, and is poliſhed 


into a Juſt repreſentation of human Action. | 


The laſt is not an artſul exhibition of the 
real nature of men, „ J n uncouth ag Va- 
tion of its deformities E much of 
the licence of Tuwesvt: 1 It Was uſual 
for the ſtrollers, Who {61 Per the fortunes 


of that poet 7 led through" the 
towns Gelen, t i 


the ſoiÞles',”and 


the very ſame thing at this day b eneourage- 
ment, which wWüs then done e ag 
Nay , "ridicule has'er arged N and 

takes the range of the 
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« domeſtic ded; and treats the meaſures 
« of a nation with the ſame levity wherewith 
« it handles the follies of private men.” Why, 
60 + (488 ARISTOPHANES,) if 1 muſt be grave with 
you now, it ſhall be, to deſend my laughing 
« at: another time. Are you ſerious, in what 
«, you urge; or do you; only contend , after 
che manner of a Sophiſt, for the exerciſe of 
41 logic and eloquenoe?, If you are ſerious, 
entreat you to conſider, Whether it is not 

„ the employment of philoſophers to ſtrip 
things of their ſalſe colors, and repreſent 
« them in their native ones. ou call it le- 

< vity to xidicule the abſurd management of 
« -the, public. But if 12 public deſerves it, 
« Abe ſhall: protect it from "he ſtrokes, of that 
* keen ere MA it with flattery, you 

« „ {potÞ ats!,1 ſenſe; ſuſſer it to acquieſoe in What 
8 be- give a ſandion to that formality 
Fl which. forbids the,approaches of advice, and 
« do an injury to its, intereſts, Addreſs it with 
. * Heede you improve its underſtanding, ſet 


2 guard, each it to.deſpiſe d 
55 | maintain | honor. of your. count 
Far ee atg (returned I). N. 

« man. haye, e 1 2, cqutempt for — ma 


fqn. i; ens till they have let 

into the, ecret ,. and begin to find, the 
: want of them for Heir on ſecurity. There 
«are, fome Lay 95 uch, ſiations, and ſome 
« bodies men ich, importance, that 
« they. can do nothin eh 1s trifling in its 
F, conſequences, a be er, frivolous in. itſelf. 
48e that, jalicad of beginning the laugh, we 


LETTERS, ky 
% ſhould affet a ſolemn air, when we fpeak 


“ of their actions: for in all that concerns the 
© public, even a miſtaken ſeriouſneſs may be 
«© regarded as virtue. But ſuppoſe (rejoined 
© he) that every application of ridicule; either 
„ to the faults of the public, or of particulars, 
“is agreeable to the majority of a people.” 
% And to ſpeak out fairly, (ſaid I,) it is that 
« which I do not comprehend. The Athenians 
« excel the eaſtern monarchs in their encou- 
„ ragement to theſe monitors. It is enough 
* for the king of Perſia, that a flave- daily 
„reminds him, when he wakes, of his mor- 
« tality; but he hires no flaves to ape the 
« ſingularities of his manner, and tell him, 


„that he is a tyrant and a fool. Let this is 


„%a juſt image of what is done in Athens. 
„I perceive (ſaid AnisrorRANES) the whole 
© bulineſs of popular government is a myſte 

„% to you. If (continued I) the people cor- 
«+ rected their errors when they ſaw them; if 
© they applied the ſcenes of ridicule" to the 
** purpoſes of ſeriouſneſs; I ſhould admire 
their patience of cenſure, and applaud 
© their wiſdom. But as the caſe now ſtands, 
they perſiſt in what is wrong, While they 
laugh at it, and laugh at What is right, 
urhlle they approve, and ſhould practiſe it.” 
Is there any thing (replied Anisrornaxzs) 
* fo extraordinary in that conduct? Does not 
your friend Socrates ſneer at the popular 
religion, and yet conform to it? Does not 
„ Eunieipes contemn the theology of the poets, 
and yet gravely uſe it? We ſhall never 
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agree (reſumed I); but as I cannot un- 


derſtand what influences the people in this 


point, ſo there is one thing which I cannot 
underſtand in you. It is frequent with you 
to reproach the tragic poet with impiety; 
and your writings condemn a negledt of the 
worſhip enjoined by the legiſlator in ſeveral 
citizens, whoſe names your actors recite, 
and whoſe perſons they diſtinguiſh to the 
audience. At the fame time you do not 
ſeruple to introduce thoſe very deities in 


the. loweſt and moſt abſurd 4 to re- 


preſent them as the ſhadowy beings of an 
allegory; as either the deceivers, or the 
dupes of mortals. By HercuLes, (ſaid 
he,) you begin to be too ſolemn ſor me; 
but your objection is built on a miſtake. 
Have not you lived long enough in Athens 
to know, that the Grecians would no more 


bear a ridicule on the religion of their 


country from ARISTOPHANES, than they would 
bear an attack on moral virtue from your 
favorite Eurieives *? 2 What then is it which 
ebe a taleration for me? III tell you. 

hey know the difference between the ſables 
of the poets, and the theology of the law- 
givers. The gods of Homer are viſionary 


charadters; but the gods of SoLox diſtribute 


real bleſſings to mankind. The Jorirkn of 
poetry is a being compounded of the moſt 
depraved paſſions which are incident to our 


frail nature; but the Jurirzn of the ſtate is 


21 See Letter xciv. 
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father and king of gods and men. The former 
exiſts no where any in the debauched and 
irregular fancy of mythologiſts; but the latter 
was raiſed to heaven for his virtues; and re- 
mains there the object of univerſal adoration. 
So that a little attention will inform you, 
I take freedoms with that ſet of deities who 
are the creatures of poetic licence, but pay 
homage to thoſe whoſe merit is either de- 


clared by the laws, or acknowledged 


tradition.“ Should I admit, (returned I, 
that there is ſome weight in your anſwer, 
yet I am convinced, that many minds are 
not capable of conceiving it. When the 
vulgar liſten to the tales of the prieſt, do 
you think they ſeparate the hidden meaning 
of what he ſays, from the groſs wrapper in 
which he offers it? Can you then fancy, 
that they reaſon nicely: on the gods of law- 
givers, and the gods of poetry, while they 
are liſtening to a comedy? But though you 
treat the fables of OxrHEZUs, Lanus,' Mus aus, 
Homer, with ſo little ceremony; yet you 
might be more candid, methinka, to the 
verſes of their deſcendants, AscavLvs,:So- 
PHOCLES, and EUn1P1DEs,:. whom: you laugh 
at, to the diſcredit of their compoſitions , 
and the injury of your own.” How g ſo! 
(cried he.) A good parody is a compli- 
ment to the poet, becauſe none but the 
beſt things are honored with it; and it is 
to the purpoſe of my plays, becauſe it adds 
to the entertainment which they give. I 
maintain both parts of my aſſertion (ſaid I). 


* 


5 


The fiſt, becauſe every ſwellirig expreſſion 
of tragedy, or empty line, is aggravated' wich- 
out merey; the daft, becauſe your dialogue 
4 
. 
.« 
TE 


would be more proper and natural, and 
therefore more agreeable, without it. Be- 
ſides, parody has ſomething of the mimic, 


not the poet; of buſſoon imitation; not 


„ original invention. It is ſor this reaſon 1 
could wiſh to ſee comedy on a different 
'< footing from the preſent. If the tragic writers 
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plot whi 


% draw their plot from the marvellous, they 


conduct it in ſuch a manner, as to lower 
it to the pee but if you lay down a 
ch is probable, you manage it ſo 


* fantaſtically, as to heighten it to the mar- 
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vellous. The ſpeeches, Which they inſert 


in the converfations of the drama, conduce 


to unravel the main incident; but you fre- 


e throw in an abſurd incident, ſor the 
ſake of introducing a ſpeech. Perſonal re- 
flections ought likewiſe to be avoided. Ex- 


1 your the vice, without inſulting the vicious. 
_ M65 


et the check of conſcience reſtrain, with- 


out exciting a general contempt or odium. 
As the painter formed the idea of his Venus 


ſrom-compounding the moſt perſect features 


of different" beauties; ſo the poet ſhould 


colledt the moral deformities of his characters 
from «that variety Which the weakneſs of 


mankind affords'him: as the bee extracts an 


uniform and original ſweetneſs from the bor- 
rowed flavors of innumerable plants; ſo 
the gall of ſatire and comedy ſhould be 


© drawn from all the vices and follies of the 


4 times.” © Creanmer; (interrupted Antsro- 


© PHANES,) I ſhall not contend with you, though 


„ have clearly the better in this controverty. 
« Nou remind me of what | Tuvcrpipes obs 
* ſerved of PENIcIESs; Whenever I have 
„ thrown him, (ſaid he,) he has the impu- 


« dence to aſſert the contrary, and I am al- 


moſt infatuated enough to believe him.. 
The charge of impudence from the comie 
poet was ſo unexpected and emphatical, that, 
though it ſhould have him out of coun- 
tenance, it unſettled me; and I haltened away 
from him abruptly. ooo 
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' Oxrsames to CuranparR From Taoces: 


2 E RE is a ceſſation, thou knoweſt, from 
all kinds of buſineſs, during the great ſeſtival , 
which ends the year. Thoſe days of leifure 
Anræus determined to give to a part of his 
family, who are almoſt tempted; to repine at 
his conſtant and ſucceſsful application to his 
country's ſervice; ſo ſeldom does it permit us 


28 According to Hrn de Relig. Vet. Perſ. the priu- 

_ cipal feaſt of the ancient Perſians was on the laſt ten 
days of the year, in memory of the creation, Which 
they ſuppoſed was then completed. This muft be the 
feſtival here alluded ia 10s! 
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to enjoy the moſt n „ the 
moſt improving companion. He now ſaw 
Taoces for the firſt time, and was wonder- 
fully ſtruck with the ſituation and the unprove- 
ments ſo adapted to it. He ſpent whole days 
among the woods; he entered into the deſign 
of every building and plantation; and would 
here and there propoſe the leading down a 
ſtream, or the gaining of a new point of view, 
with the greateſt propriety. One evening, as 
we were Biting round him upon the great ter- 
race, that commands the proſpect of the gulf, 
and he was obſerving to us the freſhneſs. of 


the air, the ſmoothneſs of the ſea, and the 


tender colors of the ſky juſt after ſun-ſet; m 
Parmrs, laying her hand gently upon his, ſai 
with that unaffected ſweetneſs peculiar to her, 
« My deareſt father will not imagine I wiſh 
his pleaſure leſs, when I take notice how 
“great it is. But I own myſelf furpriſed to 
And you thus affected by theſe beauties of 
« ours; and that the multitude of affairs with 
„ which you are perpetually ſurrounded, has 
% not extinguiſhed the taſte for theſe airy de- 
“ lights, the amuſements of the idle and the 


« ſpeculative.” * To what an uncomfortable 


„ ſtate (replied he) would you reduce us, 
« that, becauſe theſe natural, theſe unmixed 


* pleaſures are rarely indulged to us, we 


“ muſt be denied even the power of feeling 
* them! Believe me, the very different way 
„ of liſe I am in, and the ſhort intervals it 
allows me of quiet and retirement, do but 
& quicken my reliſh for them. Not that variety 


« 
60 


a good mind; and it muſt be a narrow and 
illiberal ſpirit, and qualified merely for the 


forms and drudgery of affairs, that can be fo 


immerſed in buſineſs, as not to look beyond 


it. We ſerve the public, for it is our duty; 


our allegiance obliges us, our friends, our 


families demand it of us. But there is a 


term to all theſe labors, which the greateſt 
men have ever been ready to ſeize. When 
the vigor of their age has been given to their 
country, and the charge of indolence and 
ſelfiſhneſs can no longer be brought againſt 
them, ſuch a retreat, ſuch a manner of liſe 
as your's at Taoces, has been the end of 
their - wiſhes. Your CLEAN DER (continued 
he, turning to me) is full of theſe ideas; 
he thinks his political liſe has been long 
enough; and in every diſpatch to his patron 


G0onRTAS, ſighs after the banks of the Pac- 


tolus, where the king has aſſigned him the 
reward of his faithful ſervices.” Is he 
then about leaving Greece?” ſaid I haſtily. 
No, (replied ArTevus) the preſent conjunc- 
ture will ſcarcely permit it. But he has be- 
haved ſo well in all parts of his employment, 
and his deſire of retirement is ſo ſincere, 
that I am not for baniſhing him longer than 
is neceſſary, and ſhall aſſiſt his petition the 
firſt opportunity that offers. ” 

Thou wilt believe, dear CrreanneR, that 
was highly pleaſed to hear my ſather talk 


thus. Upon ſuch occaſions, where his good- 


LET: T{BRS: as 


is their principal charm : there is ſomethi 
in their very nature to excite the deſires f 
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25 ATHENIAN . 


nature and humanity are to be exerted , he 
ever ſpeaks leſs than he intends; and I cannot 
but promiſe myſelf, that thou wilt ſoon be 
| reſtored to the arms of thy friends. Here thou 
wilt be moſt cordially welcome. I am im- 
patient to make thee acquainted with eve 
particular of my happineſs. ' For happy I am 
in my new fituation, to the extent of my de- 
ſires. Not becauſe, as ſucceſſor to SisAuxxks, 
Jam thus early ranked among the principal 
ſatraps, and command in Hyrcatia; nor that, 
when I look round from this loſty promontory, 
my own poſſeſſions compole the various land- 
ſcape. It is not the palaces, the villas, the 
elegant furniture, the magnificent equipage, 
that I would boaſt to thee. SisAuxks gave 
infinitely. more than all theſe, when with his 
dying hand he gave me his daughter. Her 
ſigure, her air, her voice, all expreſs that 
graceful eaſe and engaging foftneſs, which run 
through her whole character. But the humbleſt 
ſenſe of her own excellencies, and a ſhineſs 
of applauſe, however deſerved , permit her 
friends alone to know, that. to the delicate 
beauties of a female mind ſhe adds the ſtronger 
features of a manly underſtanding; an apprehen- 
fon inſtantly to ſeize, and a taſte exactly to de- 
termine, the merit of whatever comes before 
her; a firmnefs, yet only tried in the little 
occurrences of life, but which may be equally 
. depended upon in the moſt important cales; a 
popular benevolence, which makes all who ap- 
proach her eaſy; and a nicety in her friendſhips, 
which keeps off the forward and undeſerving. 
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Fandly to lean on ſuch a ene to have ſuch 


a heart entirely mine to retire to, can I form 


a wiſh beyond it? Here, perplexed with court- 
factions, and fatigued with public buſineſs, I 


may depolit all my cares; think them over 


again, aſſiſted by the trueſt, good ſenſe; or loſe 


all thou ght of them in the tendereſt endear- 
ments. 1 here, in my happier hours, theſe 


ſeaſons of domeſlic liſe, do I find a perpetual | 


ſource of e a talie for the ſame amuſe- 
ments, a ſpirit to invent new ſoęnes of en- 
tertainment, and an unaffected complianes; with. 
thoſe propoled by others. Ne 1 
For we are not in 1 at this. place; a 
ſelet party of friends ſhare with us, and im- 
prove the pleaſures of the place. An never 


LO us; ſhe is of a turn more lively and 


eage than my Panuxs, but has a heart amiable 


as her, ſiſier's. The daughter of the Deſtoor *? 
of Sogdiana was educated in this family, and 
is looked upon as a part of it. You know her 
ſufficiently by the Hymn to the Night, which 
CuanicLEs brought you; and your Greek com- 
E of the tenth Muſe is, I. aſſure you, 

y no means an extravagant one. Our m- 


pany of the other, ſex are the old partners,of 


my Badtrian ſtudies; and ſome of our y 
nobility, who are connected, with me in the 
public ſervice, and whoſe condudt and way 
of tl n then 00k a more ene 
54% 10e 0 f 5 74 

29 Defioor; a title edi among the é Hrot 
with it Deftur; and ſays" there was i one of them bver 
the 'priefis. of every province. Note by the 9 pe 
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diſtindtion. Thou knoweſt , Crzanver, how 
] enjoy ſuch a ſociety as this; Pannys and 
AZANE are no leſs taken with it. But what a 
wretch ſhould I have been, had I entered into 
a ſamily incapable of theſe rational entertain- 
ments? And when I look round the court, 
how do I wonder at my good fortune? As 
faſhion has a ſtronger influence over the fair 
ſex, they are more generally degenerated from 
the old Perſian ſeverity” than we are. The 
becoming reſerve, the houſehold-virtues of 
our mothers, are the ſubjects of ridicule; and 
the women's apartments have loſt that air of 
inviolable ſandtity, that uſed to ſurround them. 
An eternal round of trifling pleaſures leaves no 
room for improvement or reflection; weakens 
the nobler faculties, and expoſes the mind to 
any impreſſions. Hence ridiculous fears, im- 
gre paſhons , extravagant deſires, and a 
ng train of follies, too often ending in vice 
and infamy. BE n 
At Taoces thou wilt meet with none of this 
riot and impertinence; all here is calm and 
natural: the manners of the laſt age, ſet off 
by the elegance of ours. Make haſte then, and 
join in our converſations; they are imperſed 
without thee. As ſoon as ever the ſtate of 
Grecian politics can ſpare thee, throw thyſelf 
at the feet of ArTtaxenxes,, diſpatch the laſt 
buſineſs before the council of ſeven, and begin 
thy retirement with us. For think not, we 
will ſuffer the improvements thou art projeding 
at thy Lydian farms, to engroſs thee. - Here 
I ean promiſe you an abſolute liberty of enjoying 
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who will receive you cheerfully, not purſue 
you impertinently ; and a moſt attentive: au- 
dience to every circumſtance of your negotia- 
tions, and the greateſt wonders of your travels. 
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| Creanver to HAnRAUAL of Sidon, admiral 
of the Perſian gallies. From Athens 


I no ſooner heard that, by the favor of our 
gracious monarch , thou wert promoted to the 
diſtinguiſhed rank, which thou now holdeſt in 
his ſervice, than I determined to congratulate 
thee in the moſt affectionate manner. 
My private ſriendſhip and gratitude, for 
the bravery which thou once exertedſt in reſ- 
cuing me, with thy ſingle trireme, out of the 
hands of that terror of the Mediterranean, the 
pirate Sosrnarus, oblige me not to be ſilent 
on this occaſion. But my zeal for the honor 
and ſafety of the empire, and my thorough 
conviction how much thy advancement WI II 
contribute towards both, render the ſatisfac- 
tion I take in it more meritorious j:by heighten- 


ing it from a ſocial into 1 virtue. Let 


me firſt, like a good ſubject, applaud the 
wiſdom of AnrAXAAXESs, who, inſtead of fol- 
lowing the too numerous precedents of former 


your friends, or your own reveries; people, | 
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reigns, in throwing away ſo important a poſt 
upon ſome upſtart favorite, as the price of 
court-ſervilty and mean arts, or an indolent 
prince of the blood, ruled by men of worſe 
principles, but more diſcernment, than ham- 
ſelf, has, on the contrary, filled it with the 
ableſt and moſt active naval officer in his 
dominions. OW : 8 
It is from thy firmneſs and experience, 
valiant HARBAHAL, that I expect a very con- 
ſiderable reform in the management of our 
fleets. Thy duty to thy. ſovereign calls upon 
thee, not to ſuffer his ſervice to be negleded 
in the manner it has hitherto been. - arts 
and knowledge will ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods 
of improvement; and tha genius of the preſent 
vigorous adminiſtration will enable thee to carry 
them into execution with ſpirit and effect. | 
I have oiten been offended at that ſevere 
and inconvement pratlice. which prevails; as 
well in manning our fleets, as in recruiting 
our armies; I mean that of ſoreing the rude 
inhabitants of the villages to inliſt themſelyes 
upon any exigency, and driving them in chains 
on board the ſhips, which are thus filled with 
unſkilful,, uſeleſs, and diſcontented ſailors, 
ready either for mutiny or flight; whilſt the 
pProvinces are drained of thoſe, whoſe induſtry 
ſhould enrich the ſoil with tillage, and adorn 
the face of it with plantations. 
Another great and growing evil in our 
fleets has been a eee diſcipline. I 
Have heard ſuch as were well acquainted, With 
the tran{adions of that time complain, that, 
during 
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| during the long war againſt the' Gree ks, many 


inſtances were notorious, where the com- 
manders had failed in their duty, Had fled be- 
fore an inferior force, abandoned the mer- 
chants under their convoy to the enemy, and 
miſſed the moſt favorable opportunities of 
acting; and yet not the leaſt puniſhment enſued, 
and fcarcely the ſlight diſgrace of a reprimand 
was inflicted upon the offenders. 7 30 
I am afraid the ruſt and inactivity of peace 
has not much contributed towards the neceſſar- 
work of reſormation in theſe particulars. 
have heard, that many officers have arrived 
at preferment in the gallies, which thou com- 
mandeſt, whoſe names, in times of danger and 
action, would not have been heard of Let 
it be thy care to anſwer the expectations of the 
public, by diſcountenancing ſuch abuſes. Sup- 
preſs the burdenſome method, in which the 
numbers of the ſhips companies are made up, 
by erecting nurſeries for ſeamen , and inviting 
them, by rewards and good treatment, from 
all parts of the empire. Repreſent with'a decent 
boldneſs to the miniſtry , when improper ad- 
vancements are meditated; nor be afraid of 
loling an intereſt in the; inner palace, which 
will be amply repaid to thee in the affection of 
the ſailors, the een of the worthy and dif- 
intereſted, and the weight thou - muſt at laſt 
acquire in the councils of thy prince. 
Excuſe, my gallant ſriend, the freedom I 
have taken in offering my ſentiments,” incon- 
ſiderable as they are, upon matters which have 
occaſionally fallen under my * and 
3. e 1 | 
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in which thou haſt been converſant thy whole 
life. But the example I have before my eyes 
of this republic, which, merely by the firength 


of its naval force, has raiſed itſelf to ſuch an 


envied height of reputation and power, muſt 
frequently turn the attention of a thinking man 
to ſpeculations of this nature, and may, perhaps, 
excite thy curiolity to know, what remarks my 
long reſidence here has enabled me to make 
on the advantages, which Athens has ſecured 
to herſelf by the extent of her commerce, and 
the protection of her floating bulwarks. | 

30 The former was, before this war broke 
out, in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that ſcarcely 
a merchant-ſhip of any of the neighbouring 
ſtates navigated theſe ſeas, without taking the 
Pirzus in = voyage; and not only found the 
readieſt and befi vent for her own cargo, but 
replaced 1t either with the native commodities 
of the place, oil, honey, and corn, or thoſe 
of foreign countries, which are always laid up 
in the well-ſtored magazines of its traders. Nor 


need I mention how much, by the univerſal . 


reſort of foreigners, the Athenians have en- 
riched their peculiar diale& above the reſt of 
Greece, with the choiceſt and moſt ſignificant 


expreſſions , without debaſing its purity and 


elegance by the mixture. Their correſpondence 
with Sicily, Cyprus, and the coaſts of Aſia 
Minor, has always ſupplied them with plenty 


30 Many of the obſervations in the following part 
of this letter are confirmed by Xenorason, in his tracts, 


Tips WoArelas and Wipi Apa. 
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and variety of the beſt proviſions at no ex- 
travagant rates. A more extraordinary cir- 
cumſſance, which I cannot help adding under 


this head, is, that Athens 1s the only ſtate in 


Greece, or in any other country that I know 


of, where a general opulence enables even the 


lower kind of people to live with eaſe and 
of public ſacrifices, at which large doles of 
fleſh and bread are diſtributed to the poor, and 
the number of edifices, as baths, naſia, &c. 
erected at the public charge for he 

the citizens. And, notwithſtanding the una- 


convenience, and that chiefly by the frequency. 


voidable inconveniences with which commerce, 


and the benefits derived from' it, muſt always 
be embarraſſed, during a fiate of hoſtility 
between nation and nation, it may eaſily be 
proved, that the Peloponneſian trade and na- 
vigation have ſuffered in an infinitely larger 


proportion than the Athenian , by the conti- 


nuance of this breach. For ſince the action 


at Pylus, the fleets of the latter are maſters 
of the ſea without control, and not only 
ſuperior to the ſcattered ſquadrons of the 
enemy, but numerous enough to protect their 
own commerce, and interrupt their rivals; and, 


what is of the highefl conſequence, to oblige 
even neutral powers to carry on an almoſt 
excluſive traffic with this republic, and not 


to export their naval ſtores, or the JS 
of their looms and their mines, without its 


knowledge and conſent. | 
Another principal and diſtinguiſhing ſu- 
periority, which the naval ſtrength of the 


e uſe of all 
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Athenians has aſſonded them through the whole 


courſe of the war, and which alone has proved 
ſufficient to diſconcert the beſt-framed projects 
of their adverſaries, is, that whenever the 
allies have taken the ſureſt method of diſtreſſing 
them,, by laying walie Attica, inveſting its 
metropohs , and obliging the proprietors of 
the land to cry out for a peace, an Athenian 
fleet has never failed to prevent the bad con- 


ſequences of their deſigns, by keeping their 


maritime places in perpetual alarm, haraſſing 
the coaſts, perhaps ſeizing an important poſt, 
(as they have done this year in Laconia,) and 
obliged the enemies, before their troops had 
made any progreſs, to recal them for their 
own defence; inſomuch that, all circumſtances 
conſidered, though particular perſons: have 
ſuffered by captures, and the owners of the 
foil been conſiderably impoveriſhed, the Athe- 
nians have been able to ſupport their trade, 
and to obtain ſeveral ſignal advantages, par- 
ticularly one this ſummer, which 1s pretty 
decilive, may be ſaid to weigh heavieſt in the 
balance. of Greece; and unleſs they make the 
object of the war more extenſive than they can 
well take in, or feel the influence of Perſia in 
the oppolite ſcale, muſt, in all human pro- 
bability , come out of it with an increaſe both 
of reputation and territory. pl 

I might carry this ſpeculation ſtill further, 
and aſſert, that were the ſeat of the Athenian 


government and their naval ſtrength transferred 


from the continent into a neighbouring ifland, 


( though of no greater extent and fruitfulnels 


2 
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than Attica,) their power would be eſteemed 


twice as conſiderable. For not to inſiſt upon 


the additional ſecurity againſt conqueſt and in- 
vaſion, which would refult from the ſea's being 


their barrier on all ſides, it would entirely re- 


move the greateſt danger, to Which the re- 


— 


public is expoſed in its preſent ſituation; für 


theſe yearly devaſtations are the grounds of 
perpetual animoſities in 6he part of the citizens 
againſt the other. The owners of the land, 
and their tenants, (a very uſeful and confi- 
derable part of the community,) fee their 
lands ravaged, their farms laid in ruins , urid 
their families deprived of ſubſiſtence, by the 
frequent incurſions of the Peloponneſians; 
whilſt the trierarchs and» land officers are en- 
riching themſelves wlthitthe plunder of the 
enemy, and from the protection afforded to 


trade, the Piræus is crowded; with the veſſels 


of its opulent merchants, either carrying out 
the commodities of Athens, or bringing back 
thoſe of other countries in return. The land- 
holders being therefore wih good reaſon weary 
of the continuance of the-]r⅛jʒ are reproached 
by the oppolite party with wiſhing well to the 
arms of Lacedæ mon! The afe would be in- 
finitely worſe, if the allies were to make them- 
ſelves maſters of any conſiderable fortreſs in 
Attica, which, by an unaccountable miſcondug, 
they have not hitherto attempted. The internal 
leuds might then riſe ſo high, as to become 


really dangerous to the ſtate; the clamors of 


peace almoſt at any rate mult increafe 5 and 


Vhilſi foreign aſſiſtance might bö fo eaſily called 
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in by thoſe who diſlike the proceedings of the 
majority, the occaſion would be inviting to 
ſuch as were determined to riſk the public 
ſaſety ſor the ſake of gratiſying their own 
revenge. 4 ln 

Ihe concluſion from what I have been 
ſaying is evident, that an inſular ſituation 
would go to ther root of this increaſing evil, 
and tend to unite the two jarring intereſis, 
which: unhappily prevail at the preſent junc- 
ture within the walls of Athens. What has 
been already advanced, may likewiſe inculcate 
another maxim, that without an extended 
commerce ſirſt obtained, the revenues of Perſia 
would never raiſe a fleet able to venture a 
battle ſor tlie empire of the ſea, though they 
were all employed in that ſingle ſervice. It is 
conſlant pradtice, and variety of maritime em- 
1 , that xjiroduces a hardy and numerous 
reed of ſailors, af experienced and- gallant 
officers, It is trade alone, Which can improve 
naval architecture by exerciling the ingenuity 
of able ſhipwrights and-artificers, and keeping 
them in conſtant buſineſs. Without the de- 
mands Which trade occaſions, the magazines 
will never be ſuſſicienily furniſhed with regular 
ſupplies of military ſtares, and other naval 
proviſions „ to repair a deſeat, or improve a 
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t 1 theſe ſhort hints, ſagacious HAREBI- 
BAL, I leave it to thy judgment to pronounce, 
whether the moſh powerful and wealthy mo- 
narch muſt ever think of eſtabliſhing his do- 
minion on the floods, unleſs he ſirſt encourages, 
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for a long courſe of years, the arts of peace, 
navigation, and commerce. If in any future 
times. ſome enterpriſing prince ſhould ariſe, 
and after his utmoſt efforts, flatter himſelf with 
having carried ſo prepoſterous a ſcheme into 
practice, be aſſured his imaginary empire over 
that fickle element will ſink on the firſt reverſe 
of fortune, and in its duration reſemble the 
tranſitory inſet of the Hypanis , which out- 
lives not the day of its nativity. Farewel. 
is 5 ieee 
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CLEAN DER to SMERDIS. 


I. the religion of Perſia wanted any other re- 
commendation, than its eableneſs to the 
genuiue and uncorrupted dictates of reafon; if 
it required any compariſon with others, to 
ſhow its ſuperiority, and ſet off its excellence 
to advantage, I know of none that would an- 
ſwer the purpoſe better than the Athenian. 
The one is a ſteady and uniform plan, wherein 
the notion of one Supreme Being, the effential 
duties that flow from thence, and the ſame 
ſcheme of religious ſervice, have been kept 
pure and unchanged through a ſucceſſion of 
many ages. The other is always in an unſettled 
and fluctuating ſtate, ever increaſing the catalogue 
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of its divinities, and conſequently altering the 
ceremonial of its worſhip. For the religious 
inſtitutions of Athens have all along been con- 
formable-to the cuſtoms, and gone through 
the gradual reſinements of civil life; and be- 
ſides her ſingular complaiſance in adopting the 
gods of all other countries with whom ſhe has 
any intercourſe, ſhe finds frequent occations of 
admitting new ones of her own, by a folemn 
act of the great council. | ; 
Yhether their minds here are not enough 
enlarged to have any notion of a Deity, whole 
comprehenſive view can take in the whole 
compals of the creation, and whoſe power can 
5 all the various parts of nature; or 
whether they think, that the adminiſtration 
of ſo vaſt and extenſive a province muſt diſ- 
quiet the mind, and diminiſh the happineſs 
of any being; however this he, they divide 
the government of the world among a number 
of tutelary divinities, each of which exerciſes 
a kind of local juriſdiction, and preſides with 
uncontrouled and independent authority over 
his own particular diſtrict. As each has a pe- 
culiar mode of worſhip; his proper ſet of mi- 
niſters, and diſtinguiſhing catalogue of rites, 
their intereſts. are happily kept ſeparate, and 
they ſubſiſt without any interſering or enmity. 
Each religious ſyſtem, circumſcribed , as it 
were, within the orb of its own influence, 
has no malign aſped towards any other; but 
their reſpective votaries, ſatisſied with the free 
exerciſe of the ſervice which is appointed to 
be paid to their patron god, entertain ne 
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jealouſies about, nor are inclined to call in 
queſtion, the pretenſions of the reſ. 
But however confined and limited in their 
authority the Athenians ſuppoſe cheſe preſiding 
powers to be, they are careful to make their 
religious application to them at ſtated times, 
beſides ſuch ſeaſons as more particularly incline 
them to apply for their aſſiſtance; for they think 
nothing happens without their cognizance, or 
can be brought to a happy iſſue without their 
concurrence. Their manner of ſupplicating is 
with green boughs of laurel or olive in their 
hands, twiſted round with wool, and with 
garlands on their heads; all which particu- 
larities have a meaning, but too myſtical or 
refined to be entered into. The poſture of the 
petitioner is different on different occaſions; 
but the humility of it is ſuited in ſome ſort 
to the greatneſs of the diſtreſs the ſuppheant 
is in, and the dignity of the divinity. They 
ſometimes proſtrate themſelves on the thre- 
ſholds of the temples; ſometimes with reve- 
rential awe kiſs the feet, or embrace the knees; 
or, if they are more ſanguine in their expec- 
tations of aſſiſtance, preſume to touch the chin 
or cheeks of the ſacred ſtatues; on which, as 
they are viſible repreſentations of their deities, 
intended to excite or enliven their piety, they 
are not ſparing in the ornaments they beſtow, 
either as to the nicety of the workmanſhip, 
or coltlinefs' of the materials. 41-2 we! 
How much better; if any images or out- 
ward exhibitions of the deity are neceſſary in 
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our devotional exerciſes; how much more 
fitted to heighten our admiration, as well as 
inform the underſtanding, are our Mithriac 
figures? For at the fame time that they make 
a more magnificent diſplay of the divine glory, 
and afford a more proper ſymbol of his pre- 
ſence and emblem of his purity, they contribute 
to the improvement of the worſhippers, and 
ſerve to imprint on their minds a general 
knowledge of the planetary ſyſtem. 5 

The Athenians are very particular, both 
in their public and private offices of devotion, 
in ſpecifying what teſtimonies of divine power 
they are deſirous of obtaining: and on ſome 
occaſions they mention ſuch of their allies as 
they wiſh may ſhace with them in the benefits 
they aſk for. But the Spartans are more 
humble and reſerved in their petitions, mo- 
deſtly referring all events to the wiſe and 
gracious diſpolal of their deities, and only 
requeſting in general , what 4 moſt promote 
their honor, and conduce to their happinels. 

On ſome important and intereſting occaſions, 
they have public. ſupplications of many days 
continuance ; during which, as they are de- 
voted wholly to religious matters, buſineſs of 
every other kind is ſuſpended. At theſe times 
the ſtatues of the gods, which are ſuppoſed 
to be informed with fome degree of intelligence, 
are often placed on beds of marble or wood 
that they may ſhare perſonally in the entertain- 
ment inſtituted to their honor. When they 
are beſet with any imminent danger, they 
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have petitionary hymns, in which they ce- 
lebrate the glory of their tutelary deity, and 
then invite him to reſide among them. His 
arrival is uſhered in with great form, and 
as ſoon as their difficulties are got over, his 
departure is attended with equal folemnity. 
When they are beſieging the eities of their 
neighbours, they have particular forms of evoca- 
tion to draw over the guardian gods of the 
place to their party. In theſe they promiſe 
them a moſt honorable reception; and unleſs 
they ſucceed in this application, they imagine 
all endeavours by fraud or force will be in- 
effectual. N LE: 
Some, who pretend to a nearer intercourſe 
with the gods, offer their petitions in an 
unknown tongue: | Theſe words, they affirm, 
have a natural meaning, and were the original 
language of mankind ; but their intention is 
doubtleſs to practiſe upon the credulous and 
unwary vulgar, who are apt to receive with 
the more reverence what they are not able 
to underſiand. | horanam #3 
When they are ſeated on the hearth, the 
place conſecrated to the houſehold gods, it is 
not uſual to make any verbal requeſts; their 
ſilence, and the ſadneſs of their garb, the 
aſhes, and the humility of their ſituation, being 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak with more force and ener 
of perſuaſion, than any expreſſion that could 
be uttered. In caſes of extremity , the peti- 
tioners ſometimes tear their hair in a frantio 
manner, and offer it to the deity. This method 
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of ſupplication is thought more expreſſive of 
their diſtreſs, and more likely to move com- 

aſſion. But a cuſtom prevails at Sparta, that 

can hardly mention without indignation and 
horror: at one of their celebrated feſtivals they 
tear the backs of their, youth with whaps be- 
fore an altar of Diana; and think che blood 
that is ſhed by that ſevere operation, acceptable 
to the ICE Their parents are uſually pre- 
ſent, and encourage their ſons to bear this 
piece of Pays diſcipline, with a reſolution 
worthy, of a Laconian education. Is it not, 
venerable SMERD1s, bringing down the nature 
of divine beings too much to the human ſtand- 
ard, to ſuppoſe them to be prevailed upon 
by the mere earneſtneſs and importunity of 
their votaries ? But to imagine, that they 
expect ſuch ads of unnatural rigor, or are 

leaſed with the miſery of their creatures, 
is ſurely to aſſimilate them to tyrants, and 
pervert the goodneſs: and rectitude of their 
diſpolition to a reſemblance with the baſeſt 
of mankind. | | 
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LETTER CLXIX 
CLeAnDER to SMERDIS. 


(): all the parts of that compounded and mul- 
tifarious worſhip, which are here in uſe, ſacri- 
ſicing is eſteemed to be of the moſt conſequence, 
and is of courſe attended with the moſt ſo- 
lemnity. But it ſeems not now to be con- 
ſidered, according to its primary inſtitution, 
as a ſuitable expreſſion of men's gratitude, and 
token of their dependance; but rather as a 
donation, made expreſsly to conciliate the favor 
of the gods, and engage th em to be more heartily 
in the intereſt of him who beſtows it. When 
ſimple cakes and water, and the ſpontaneous 
1 of nature, were offered, the ef- 
cacy of offerings was not ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
ſo much in the value of the thing, as in the 
warm emotions of a thankful heart. But now 
the more noble and coſtly the oblation, the 
more likely it is thought to anſwer the pur- 
ole of ingratiating the donor; and therefore 
it is not to. be wondered at, if theſe religious 
entertainments are often furniſhed out with the 
utmoſt luxury and proſuſion of expenſe. 

The very altars, on which their ſacrifices 
are made, retain nothing of the primeval plain- 
neſs. 'They were at firſt only little heaps of 
earth or turſs, ſet apart for the ſacred uſe, by a 
{mall libation. But the conſecrations are now 
become a matter of great coſt and oftentation ; 
and they run into the greateſt extrayagancies of 
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fancy in the ſtructure of them, as to the figure 
in which they are made, the materials of which 
they conſiſt, and the ornaments by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed. ; 

If any one ſhould judge of the ſtate of re- 
ligion at Athens by the number of its altars, 
he could not fail of receiving impreſſions very 
much in favor of their piety. For not only 
the temples, and mountains, and ſacred groves, 
abound” with them, but they are to be found 
in every place of concourſe, whether for buſi- 
neſs, amuſement, or exerciſe," in the fields 
and walks, the highways and hippodrome ; ſo 
that ſome of them are always at hand for the 
civil purpoſes of ratiſying private alliances or 
public treaties; and whoever 1s in a fit of de- 
votion, or caſe of difficulty, can hardly ever 
want an immediate opportunity of explaining 
his wants, or expreſſing his pr 1 

One circumſiance , inviolably obſerved in 
the ſituation of them, is peculiar enough. Such 
as are conſecrated to the celeſtial gods, are 
raiſed above the level of theground; and ſuch 
as are appropriated to the inſernal ones, are 
ſunk below it; the number of ſteps, by which 
the approach is made to every one, exactl 
marking out the rank and dignity, which each 
particular deity holds in their ritual. 

They draw near to theſe ſacred places, as 
being in ſome ſecret and inexplicable manner 
the ſuppoſed abode of their — „ with 
the utmolt veneration; and ſome remarkable 
firokes of divine reſentment have fallen upon 
ſuch as have been daring enough to omit the 
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leaſt tittle of this religious obſervance. One 
was ſaid to have been ſtruck with lightning, 
not long ago, for preſuming to approach an 
altar of JurirER with unwaſhed hands. Slaves, 
perſons of immoral lives, or baſe birth, are 
entirely excluded from them, except in Her- 
CULES's temple at Cynoſarges, where ſome in- 
dulgence is ſhown to the laſt upon a very 
realonable account, becauſe that god himſelf 
lay under no ſmall ſuſpicion of illegitunacy. 
The matter of their ſacrifices has always had 
a near affinity to the different methods of liv- 
ing, that obtained in different ages ; though 
the beſt and choiceſt of every kind is with 
yu care ſelected for theſe religious uſes. Of 
oth which practices a very ealy and obvious 
account may be given; for men haye been 
generally ſo partial in their own favor, as to 
imagine, that the gods would be beſt pleaſed 
with ſuch things as give moſt pleaſure to them- 
ſelves; and thoſe belides, who are concerned 
in this act of worſhip, have always a certain 
portion of the offering aſſigned to them, and 
ſhare with the gods in the entertainment. For 
the ſame reaſon perhaps it is, that cups are 
always to be preſented full, it being eſteemed 
_ Irreverent to allot any thing for the gods, that 
is not perſect in its kind; though wine was 
ſor a long time excluded from their facrificial 
feaſts, through a conceit, which the multitude 
had entertained , of its profaneneſs, on account 
of the vine's having ſprung from the blood of 
the Titans. At Sparta indeed, where they are 
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leſs nice in what they eat, they are leſs ſcru- 
pulous in what they offer. | 2 
At what time living creatures came to be 
ſlain, as proper offerings to the gods, is not a 
ſettled point; as it is far from being a ſatiſ- 
factory one, why they were ſlain at all. But 
the true cauſe and date of this uſage, as well 
as I can learn from converſation, or written 
memorials, ſeem to be, that they began to 
be in uſe as ſacrifices ſoon after they were in 
eſteem as food. The connexion between theſe 
things I have hinted at above. The laboring 
ox was indeed ſor ſome time ſpared at Athens; 
but importunate appetite at laſt prevailed, and 
the delicacy of his fleſh was an overmatch for 
every conſideration of uſe or gratitude; though 
a a ſtrange cuſtom, which yet prevails here, 
ſeems to ſhow, that the Athenians are in ſome 
doubt as to the lawſulneſs of this practice; for 
the perſon who has killed the victim imme- 
diately retires, and leaves the axe behind him, 
to be proceeded againſt in a judicial way, as 
being molt concerned in, and anſwerable for 
the guilt of the action. | 
Ihe Athenians offer ſacrifices in return ſor 
benefits received, as well as in expectation of 
receiving them. As to the kind of theſe of- 
ferings, each deity has his favorite and con- 
ſecrated animal. Their reaſons for ſuch a 
propriations are ſometimes intelligible; but they 
run generally into infinite ſubtilty and refine- 
ment. Some regard 1s likewiſe had to the 
circumſtances of the offerer , and the folem- 
nity of the occaſion ; from the pomp of the 
hecatomb, 
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hecatomb, uſed commonly to diſtinguiſh the 


inauguration of kings, or triumphant return of 
conquerors, to the beggar's cheap and humble 
acknowledgment by only kiſſing his right haud. 
But 1 have ſometimes ſmiled at the expenlive 
and oftentatious gratitude of one of our Grecian 
philoſophers, 'who ſacrificed a hundred head 
of cattle to the gods, for the extraordinary 
_ aſſiſtance he had received in the diſcovery of 
a geometrical propoſition. 

How much more agreeable to good ſenſe 
and the nature of things was the original 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of Athens in her re- 
ba worſhip , than after all her boaſted 
advances in arts and politeneſs! How much 
more conformable to that religion, over which 
thou preſideſt with ſo great faithfulneſs and 
dignity! which teaches us, that whatever or 
. e we eat, we ſhould offer up a ſmall 
part of it to the Supreme Being, out of a 
dutiful ſenſe of his bounty, and ſupplicate 
his forgiveneſs for the liberty we take in ap- 
_ plying his creatures to our own ſupport and 

preſervation. * * n 
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L E 2:0: GH & 3 
SMERDIs fo CLEANDER. 


5 Greeks, CLEAN DER, are in our armies, 
and our fleets. They traffic in all our pro- 
vinces, and the court itſelf is not free " ol 
them. I think I find now and then a Perſian 
tinctured by their converſation. In diſcourſe 
with a friend, who is not the ſtricteſt obſerver 
of our religion and laws, I was amazed to hear 
him ſay, he thought himſelf under obligation 
to be virtuous, though the bleſſed Oromaspes 
had promiſed no reward to virtue. I declare 
to thee, the ſentiment was ſo new to me, 
that I did not know, whether to commend 
the diſimtereſtedneſs that appeared in it, or 
condemn the ſelf-ſufficiency of it, and the 
negleq it diſcovered of the bounty of Oro- 
MASDES. 


« The great rule (ſaid he) of right and 
« wrong is obvious to all; every ſociety ſup- 
« poſes its members acquainted with it, and 
« builds its laws thereupon. He who will 
« deny, that actions are diſtinguiſhable into 


“ honeſt, brave, generous, and their con- 


« traries, abjures his reaſon; the uſe of which 


is no other than to enable him to diſtinguiſh 


„things as they are in nature; and the man 
« who would {trip himſelf naked, and baſk in 
„the ſunſhine for coolneſs, or he down upon 
a pointed rock for eaſe, acts as wiſely and 
properly as he who would count it the ſame 
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or to inflict ſtripes upon the innocent and 
the guilty. The rule is eaſy and undeniable; 
to follow it, is to act our proper part; to neg- 
led it, is to deny our nature, and the nature 
ol all things: it is a rule which Oromaspes 
„has not made for the government of our 
« actions, but purſued it in his own. Before 
« creation, he comprehended in his view the 
exact image of all things, though not yet in 
„being; matter, with all its variety of forms, 
« relations, and effects; animal appetites, and 
« rational powers. In this vaſt idea of in- 
«* numerable parts, he perceived ſome fit for 
« ends which others were not; that infinite 
« uſe and beauty would reſult from the coaleſ- 
« cence of theſe, and the ſeparation of thoſe. 
„As an ingenious artiſt, in contriving a cu- 
rious machine, examines and rejects the im- 
« perfe&t ſchemes that occur to him, till he 
can colleq from amongſt them the true model 
„ to work upon. Thus the Almighty Artificer 
„ ſubmitted to work, according to the rela- 
tions which things muſt bear one to another ; 
« univerſal nature was copied from a model 
in the divine mind, in which we can ob- 
« ſerve no blemiſh, becauſe order was there 
« preferred to confuſion, and truth to in- 
conſiſtency. 

Aſter creation commenced the moral ceco- 
nomy of the Derty, which, according to the : 
«* ſame rule of truth, will find an -exa& re- 
* compence for the virtuous, and a Tuitable 
* vengeance ſor the wicked. But why? is it 
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% not becauſe this is treating human actions 
« condignly; and the divine wiſdom cannot 
« miſapply its rewards? The truly wiſe man 
„then looks upon actions in the ſame light 
„ with God; he conſiders, virtue as diſtinguiſh- 
« ed in nature from vice, and thinks it ami- 
„able enough to be followed for its own ſake, 
« and if the Almighty recompenſe ſuch a con- 
% duct, he accepts that bounty with thankful- 
„ nels, which was no motive to his actions. 
« To follow a reward, and to follow virtue, 
« are to him things widely different; the pur- 
« ſuit of this 1s ever honorable, and founded in 
% reaſon; the other is no more than ſelſintereſt 
“ and cunning, the baſeſt motives for the 
guidance of a reaſonable creature. 


« My friend, (ſaid I,) I conſeſs it is the 


„ curſed AnRnIMAN alone, the author of miſ- 
« rule, who would confound truth and falſe- 
„hood, light and darkneſs; who would 
« make his ſway univerſal, by dillolving the 
ties of virtue, which unite all the parts of 
„ the kingdom of Orxomaspes. He indeed ob- 
“ ſerves his rule of truth through all his works; 


* for his wiſdom exhibits it to his view, and 


« approves it, and nothing can divert him 
* from acting according to it. But ſurely you 
„ would not, without any farther inducements, 
« preſcribe the ſame rule to man, who would 
9 End ſuch difficulty in the obſervance, and 
« a bias ſo frequently to decline from it. And 
* ſhould we ſuppole, that the virtuous man, 
Fat the hazard of all his intereſts, purſues 


it throughout; will not this extraordinary 
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paradox be the reſult, that the virtuous man 
excels his Creator; ſince he governs his ac- 
tions by the ſame common rule, but with 
greater danger and diſintereſtedneſs? A de- 
duction ſo clear, and at the ſame time ſo 
abſurd, is ſufficient to convince us, that 
our arguings are ſomewhere falfe. | 
* To ſay the truth, happineſs ſo nearl 
touches every being, that it muſt be its fi 
concern. Let. that be ſecured, (as in the 
Supreme Being it is beyond all poſſibility of 
change,) and then it will be at liberty to 
obſerve the beauty and force of this law; 
which I cannot but approve in its own na- 
ture, but ſhould be as ridiculous to purſue 
to my own miſery, as a poor man to ſquan- 
der away, out of an affected generolity, the 


mall means neceſſary for his own preſerva- 


tion. Diſintereſtedneſs is madneſs in a crea- 


ture, who has conſtant intimations of his 


miſery and weakneſs; and, unleſs ſelf-pre- 
ſervation could be reconciled with the rule 
of virtue, this would not have been the 


meaſure of human actions. We truſt there- 


fore, that OromasDEs will not let us ſuffer 
for our adherence to virtue ; but that we 
ſhall be recompenſed for any interruption. 
of our happineſs in its purfuit. Such a con- 
ſidence enables us to act without apprehen- 
lion, and brings us near to the circumſtances 
of the Deity, whoſe happinefs is altogether 
conſiſtent with the rule of his actions. As 
a philoſopher then I ſhould think, that the 
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& 2 law of truth was immediately, and 
“ for its own ſake, regarded by the Deit 
« alone, and by all created beings eee 
& him. I do not hereby deny the univerſality 
« of this law, but only take into it a con- 
« {ideration of our dependance on him, whence 
« we had our being. What more juſt than this? 
Nor is it ungenerous and mercenary, as you 
“„ feem to think; for I would follow virtue 
« ſteadily, while I might with tranquillity ; 
„ and when I could not do this, I would ſtill 
44 follow virtue, provided you will let me aſ- 
« ſure myſelf, (What cannot be excluded from 
„the mind of man, J that my conduct is a 
« proved by the Deity, and that he will ſome 
« time vindicate it by his ſavor. And on my 
„part, to ſhow all the diſintereſtedneſs that a 
„ needy creature can do, I will not pretend 
« to preſcribe terms to him, nor aſk when, 
« or where: though it be beyond the grave, 
“ and in worlds to come, 1 am contented ; 
* and hereby ſhow a generous confidence in 
« my Maker.” 

This was my anſwer, Creanver ; and I 
confeſs I know no better. All religion is 
declaredly on my ſide. I think too, I have 
the authority of all legiſlators ſor my opinion of 
human nature, who do not expedt our obedience 
to laws, without promiling proportionable ad- 
vantages. Matter of ſact ſpeaks aloud for me 
on every lide; for where do we meet with 
general induſtry, courage, and virtues, of 
every ſort, but under the protection and 

5 / 


encouragement of a good monarch, who gi wy 
ny f beſt . | 


us reaſon to be aſſured, that our 

in the practice of our duty will be followed 
by ITY . than the mere empty com- 
plaiſance which attends it ? | 


H. | 


CLEANDER fo GoBRYAs. 


(Co. arrived here laſt night from the 
court at Suſa, and put into my hands a diſ- 
patch from thee, with ſome characters ineloſed, 
which I ſhall not fail to make uſe of in any 
thing that requires great fecrecy. It is im- 
poſſible for me to expreſs the concern and 
aſtoniſhment I felt, whilſt I read the account 
thou giveſt me of the king's illneſs. Every 
melancholy idea, every fatal conſequence 
crowded at once into my mind. But how 
greatly was I revived by the furpriſing good 
effect with which a remedy out of Hierocrates 
was adminiſtered! ALEXIAs well deſerves the 
honors he has received from the courtiers, 
who, as my nephew informs me, were pre- 
paring, when he took horſe, to congratulate 
the king upon. his recovery. 

1 ſympathize with thee, noble ſcribe, in 
thy grief for the behaviour of TEATrEUenuzs. 
It is ſcarcely credible, that one whe bore the 
molt diſtant affinity to thee, much lefs one who, 
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by his long employment under thee, had op- 
portunities of diſcerning the frequent proofs 
thou giveſt of fidelity, and an unexampled diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, ſhould a& ſo corrupt, fo vile 
a part, and make ſo ungrateful a return to 
all thy favors. The danger to myſelf was light, 
J aſſure thee, even in my own <efiimation, 
when compared with the detriment which the 
king's affairs muſt have received, had his prac- 
tices continued. At the ſame time thy friendly 
care on my account can never be ſufficiently 
acknowledged. 

Surely there are times, when ArIMAn1us 
is bufy in ſowing the ſeeds of treachery amongſt 
mankind, and promoting the downtal of em- 
pires by internal commotions. He has, at this 
juncture, infatuated the governors of Cyprus 
and Agypt, and dazzled their eyes with the 
deluſive glare of royalty and independance **. 
"TFEEECESEESEW” * * deſunt cetera. 


; 


32 Note by the Tranſlator.] The Jewiſh tranſlator 
informs us, that the original has in this place received 
fome damage from fire; ſo that the remainder of this 
important diſpatch is become abſolutely illegible. He 
could juft diſcern the traces of letters unlike any he had 
before met with, which he ſuppoſes were the characters 
mentioned to have been ſent by Caarctes, probably a 
kind of cypher. We cannot but condole with our readers, 
on an accident which has deprived them of a material! 
anecdote relating to the above-mentioned governors, whoſe 
intended revolt was in all likelihood prevented by the 
vigilance and induſtry of CLEAN DER and his patron ; for 
we hear no more of it. It is no wonder, that the learned 


Mes4034p, in the grief of his heart, proteſts, that be 
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Would willingly give up twice the number of pages in 
the Talmud , to recover thoſe which are defaced in his 
Perſian MS. ' 

The affair of Taran enen , from the want of Go- 
pRrYAsS's letter, to which Creanper refers, is alſo very 
obſcure. Thus much appears, that he was a relation of 
the chief ſcribe, who had been employed iu his office, 
and probably intruſted with affairs of conſequence ; and 
that he betrayed what paſſed through his hands to Pyrnox, 
but was detected before his treachery had produced any 
bad effect. Thoſe who love to amuſe themſelves with 
hiſtorical parallels, may compare this accident with one 
of the ſame nature, that happened to a very able mi- 
niſter, M. ViLLEroy, ſecretary. of ſtate to K. Henay the 
IVth of France. Nicolas ve L'Hostg , his godſon, and 
firſt commis, took a bribe of 1200 crowns per annum 

m the court of Spain, to give them advice of the moſt 
ecret tranſactions in his maſter's department. After having 
continued this traiterous correſpondence for ſome years, 
he was diſcovered in a very odd manner. The whole 


Kory, which is a curious one, may be found in Svuuzr's 
Memoirs, vol iv. 
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LETTER CLXXII. 
Inrapnennes fo CLEAnDER. 


W. ILE thou art perhaps expecting a lively 


deſcription from the pen of Hypasees of a 


birth-day ſolemnity, I, alas! Creanver, am 


indicting a letter to thee in his ſtead, which 
muſt turn upon a very different ſcene, the 
melancholy obſequies of that HrnasrESs, our 


amiable friend. Such is the generolity of thy 


nature, that thou wilt, I dare ſay, _— 
with me his loſs, from the pureſt motives o 
a diſintereſted ſriendſhip; whilſt thoſe who 


have too little of the tender paſſions in their 
conſtitution, to be much affected upon the like 


occaſions, cannot help beſtowing a tear on 
his memory. | 
The laſt birth-day of ArTAXERXEs was Ce- 
lebrated with more than uſual pomp. When 
the days of public audience were expired , 
(during which the great king is ſeated on his 
Iplendid throne to receive the addreſſes of his 
ſatraps, with the preſents that are ſent from 
every province of the empire,) then all that 
numerous multitude which reſort to Suſa upon 
theſe occaſions, were feaſted in that great ſquare 
called the court of the garden of the king's 


— 


palace 3. The whole folemnity was conducted 


33 We have, in the firſt chapter of the book of 
Eſther , a full deſcription of the magnificence of the 
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according to the ancient cuſtoms, which are 
well ſuited to the magnificence of the ſupreme 
Lord of the Eaſt. But there is one thing which 
our preſent grief ſhould cauſe to be tor ever 
baniſhed from theſe public rejoicings, that ex- 
ceſs which has been thought — 7 to ex- 

reſs our loyalty upon ſuch occaſions, and 
bas too often proved fatal to the beſt and moſt 
temperate of his ſubjects. The wiſdom of 
ARTAXERXEsS has long ſince diſavowed that ri- 
diculous privilege, which he thought incon- 


ſiſtent with the dignity of our monarchs, that 


of drinking immoderately themſelves, and join- 
ing in the Perlic dance“ at ſuch ſeaſons. But 
let us draw a veil over this indiſcretion, which 


Perfian kings upon theſe public entertainments. We 
read of white, green, and blue hangings faſtened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to ſilver rings and pillars 
of marble ; that the beds were of gold and ſilver upon a 
_ pavement of red, blue, white, and black marble; and 
that the drinking veſſels were of gold, the veſſels being 
diverſe one from another; and royal wine in abundance, 
according to the ftate of the king. We read likewiſe 
at the 8th verſe, that the cuſtom of compelling men to 
drink more, upon ſuch occaſions, than would do them 
good, was very much diſcouraged by AnaAsugnus. And 
as we have ſome. reafon to conclude, that the Anasvenus 
there mentioned was the ſame with our Anraxzaxzs, 
one is the more ſurpriſed, that Hypasres, who has, 
through the courſe of theſe letters, ſupported the character 
of a very rational kind of man, ſhould have impoſed the 
fatak neceflity upon himſelf. Note by the Tranflator. 

34 For the Perſie dance ſee Xzxnoys. 6th book of the ex- 
pedition of the younger Cryaus, where he thus deſcribes it; 
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nd throughout the life of that excellent ſatrap. 
And indeed it is my opinion, that the hurry 
and fatigue he underwent in performing the 
cCeremonials of his office, upon this grand oc- 
caſion, contributed more than the royal wine, 

to the cauſe of his untimely death. | 
Very incapable am I of doing juſtice to his 
character, for few there are who ſtand in fo 
amiable a light. None have I known more 
largely oolleſſed of all thoſe ſocial virtues which 
claim an univerſal eſteem. None have I known 
ſo unenvied in his greatneſs, becauſe ſuch was 
the uſe he made of his intereſt with his fo- 
vereign, that nobody had cauſe to wiſh it leſs. 
A ſtranger to the low arts of flattery , he diſ- 
dained to recommend himſelf to the favor of 
his prince by any of thoſe indire4 methods, 
or baſe inſinuations, which are too often 
the practice of a court. He never proſeſſed 
Triendſhip where he was not cordially ſincere, 
much leſs to any perſon whom he would ſe- 
cretly have betrayed. Nor did he ever ex- 
wg a zeal in any cauſe to which he was not 

y honor and principle moſt firmly attached. 
In his addreſs and behaviour he ſhowed a 
becoming eaſe, a manly gracefulneſs; nothing 
eſfeminate, nothing fantaſtical. Gay without 
levity, and polite without aſſectation, he was 
perfectly ſkilled in the minuteſt exactneſſes, 
and all the moſt circumſtantial forms of a court, 
pet without looking upon thoſe things as of 
any conſideration , abſiracted from their place 
and time. The beneyolence of his diſpoſition 


8 is the only conſiderable one you will 
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inyoluntarily ſhowed itſelf in that perpetual 
ſerenity of temper, and natural cheerfulneſs, 
which could only flow from a good mind. 
Sure, CLEANDER, ſuch a man does an honor 
to his nation, while he ſhines among the prin- 
cipal ornaments of the court. Ambaſſadors of 
foreign ſtates, by being introduced by him to 
the royal preſence, received a more heightened 
idea of the Perſian grandeur and politeneſs, 
than from all that dazzling ſhow which ſur- 
rounds our monarch's throne. By an happy 
addreſs, an agreeable condeſcenſion, and en- 
aging affability, he had the art to reconcile 
rangers to our cuſtoms, howeyer different 
from their own. To thee, who haſt converſed 
and correſponded with him, I need not men- 
tion the ee with which he entertained 
his friends. Poſſeſſed of theſe virtues and ac- 
compliſhments, he died lamented by his royal 
maſter, and by all who knew his worth. For 
my own part, ſo highly do I prize the reputa- 
tion of his friendſhip, that if my name ſhall 
chance to go down to poſterity, I deſire no 
other memorial to, remain of me than this, 
that InTaPHERNEs once lived the friend of Hr- 

DASPES. [ | 
L. 
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Creanner to HrIL us. 


M. brother has had, I find, 3 regard to 
the Satrap's recommendation ; he has paid 
price demanded for thee, and placed thee in 
my Tmolian villa. It will become thee, b 
thy diligence and fidelity to ſhow , thou h 
deſerved this advancement, from a laborious 
employment in the old gardens of Croxsvs, 
to the command over the ſants of three 
villages, and the care of hols weths „ which 
will be the delight of thy maſter. | 

Ever ſince the paſſing of the king's grant 
to me, the inhabitants, no longer in fear of 
the royal colleqors, have been remiſs in bring- 
ing in the accuſtomed portion of their produce. 
This thou art by no means to allow; and if 
any negle& thy ſummons, let them know that 
the governor of Sardis is ready at any time to 
ſupply thee with a number of ſoldiers, to be 

artered at thy diſcretion upon the defaulters, 
till ſatisſaction is made. There is another ir- 
. which gives me more uneaſineſs; 
the laſt ſeaſon of the gold fiſhery, juſt before 
the tents were pitched for the officers of the 
treaſury, ſome from the neighbour! farms 
were ſeen at work in the river 35, Uſe all 


35 The Pactolus. Crzanver's villa ſeems to have 
been fituate upon this river, near the foot of Mount 
Tmolus, famous for its ſaffron. 
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ſſible means to diſcover theſe oſſenders; thou 
— the ſeverity of the laws; and let 
the officers in their next journey find them 
impaled upon the ſpot. hat an unworthy 
return to my gracious lord, to ſuffer his revenue 
to be pillaged upon the very lands which I 
owe to his bounty! | 
When Tzreruanes arrives, ſee that he be 
entertained as becomes my friend. He will 
give orders for ſeyeral alterations in the villa, 
and lay the foundation of a fire-temple: let him 
be ſupplied with ſuch materials and workmen 
as he demands. The quarry on the other ſide 
the mountain will furniſh ſtone; for I will not 
have the tomb of ALyarres any more de- 
faced. On the contrary, 1 intend that venerable 
monument ſhall be reſtored: Tzizenanszs will 
make good the baſe, and the five rude pyra- 
mids, with the inſcriptions ; and thou mult 
plant a large circular grove of beech in the 
middle, clumps of pines at proper diſtances 
round it. A double avenue of plane-trees muſt 
join the houſe to the temple; and the banks 
of Gyges's lake are to be repaired, andall the 
variety of trees that the foil will bear, en- 
couraged to grow upon them. The marble 
buſts of the . Mcazßrzus, and GoBRYas, 
are deſigned for the ſummer portico, which 
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36 HexopoTUs calls this a prodigious work, inferior 
only to thoſe in Aegypt and Babylon. It was a mount 
of earth raiſed upon a baſement of huge ftones; aud 
ſeems to have been a circle of 1300 feet diameter. 
Thoſe rude pyramids were entire in the hiſtorian's time, 
Near this monument was the lake of Gyges. 
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looks towards the north. The fiatues and vaſes 
TELEPHANEs will diſpoſe amongſt the plant- 
ations. $11 Thy 
There will be ſent from Epheſus twelve 
Spartan dogs: the Helot, who brings them, 
is to feed and train them: ſuch proviſions and 
conveniencies as he wants, muſt be-allowed 
him. Prepare a ſtrong incloſure by the river- 
{ide for the horſes of the old Perſian race, out 
of the royal ſtud in Niſæa; and another ſor the 
camels, and the aſſes for ſtallions, which On- 
SAMES promiſed me from Arabia. Thou wilt 
alſo receive from that lord ſome Scythian bows 
and hunting-ſpears of Damaſcus: let them be 
carefully laid up. Send back by his meſſengers 
ten meaſures of ſaffron, and take care it be of 
the fineſt growth of the mountain. 7 
Truſty HyzLvus, I envy thee the buſineſs Inow 
charge thee with. I long to be employed my- 
ſelf among my buildings and plantations; - Fear 
not, however, to loſe thy office: preſerve the 
charader that is given of thee; and thy maſter, 
when he comes, will be only thy fellow- 
laborer. £ 


W. 
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LETTER CLXXIV. 
CLeanper to TERIBAZuvs. 


TH regular remittances thou haſt. made-to 
me for a conſiderable time paſt, noble Satrap, 
would ſcarcely have claimed my particular 
acknowledgments, without the honor of thy 
letter, which has added the grace of private 
friendſhip to what might otherwiſe have ſeemed 
an ordinary eſſect of thy care in the execution 
of a public truſt. I foreſaw and regretted long 
ſince, that the ill deſigns of Timocres , the 
 Eubcean, would not be limited by the exerciſe 
of his unwearied malice againſt me, but would 
end in the baſeſt ingratitude to his maſter. 
The loſs of twenty talents out of thy coffers, 
and the villain's flight, are ſufficient to con- 
vince thee of it; and, like a generous enemy, 
thou art not aſhamed to deſcend from th 
dignity to do an ad of juſtice to the meane 
of the ſlaves of ArTaxenxes. The promiſe 
thou haſt given me of protedion' reheves me 
from the apprehenſion of court-artifices; and 
I ſhall enjoy my fields of ſaffron, and the 
iprings at the foot! of Tmolus, in: ſecurity, 
while I know, that my conduct is approved 
by every miniſter in the king's palace. There 
is ſomething too in the reconciliation, of a 
potent adverſary , that flatters our vanity more 
than the continued affection of a friend: the 
one is — the effec of long * , 
| = 1 s 
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prejudice, and habitual partiality : the othen, 
even againſt prejudice, : ſeems founded on the 
matureſt reſult of convidion. 1 cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf, that the greatneſs of thy mind, 
or the lowneſs of my condition, could ſuffer 
thee to make any ee towards me, but 
on the moſt honorable motives. | | 
Thou art deſirous to know, how far I have 
been led by my inquiries into that, which is 
the peculiar object of thy attention; the ſources 
of wealth in this country, and its revenues. 
The Athenians value themſelves on the veins 
of marble, which they have kept open for 
many years in the mountain Hymettus : they 
adorn their city with it at an eaſy rate, and 
| furniſh it to the reſt of Greece, aa” ſome parts 
of the Leſſer Alta. But what has proved of 
the moſt ſignal advantage, both for enriching 
the fiate and individuals, is the poſſeſſion of 
ſilver mines at Laurium, between the Pirzus and 
Cape Sunium. Theſe are truly inexhauſtible; 
and though they ſometimes complain of being 
overſtocked with laborers for the tillage of 
their lands, yet here is perpetual employment; 
they even allow ſtrangers to ſearch for them, 


if they will be at the expenſe of railing works. 


Silver being conſidered as the ſtandard af com- 


merce , they know that the more they have 
of it, the greater will be the quantity annually 


exported by their merchants; and in return, 
the commodities of all other countries are 
brought home to them; ſo that the public 
revenues are advantaged in two different ways 


by theſe works: firſt, by the aſſeſſment on the 
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ore, as it comes out of the mine; and then, 
by a cuſtom levied on thoſe goods which are 
imported in exchange for it. Indeed it is not 
long, that they have made uſe of this benefit - 
beſtowed on them by nature for the ſervices 
of the ſtate; ſince before the time of TRRMuISs- 
TOCLES no tax was laid upon the gg! of ore; 
but he propoſed the erecting that — 
ſupport of the war againſt the people of gina. 
As there is a general complaint of the want 
of miners, I cannot avoid digrefling a little 
in this place, to open to thee a favorite proj 
of ſome perſons; which is, that a large number 
of ſlaves ſhould be purchaſed by the eommon- 
wealth, to be let out to thoſe who have mines. 
A mark may be ſet on their habits), to dif- 
tinguiſh them from ſuch as are the property 
of private men, and a certain price paid into 
the treaſury for the hire of them. Theſe ſlaves, 
if properly trained, might be uſeful in time 
of war, either for the fleet or ſoldiery: they 
would always be a good deſence of the for- 
treſſes at Anaphlyſium and Thoricus, Whieh 
cover the mines to the ſouth, and to the north; 
about the diſtance of ſixty ſtadia from each 
other: and if another caſtle were built between 
both, as a place of general rendezvous in tinie 
of danger, the ſilver mines might be proteded 
better in any future invaſions of their territory. 
This caſtle would be fituated five hundred 
ſtadia from Megara, fix hundred from Thebes 
ſo that ſhould an enemy march either of thoſe 
ways, he muſt paſs by Athens. It is very 
probable, therefore, that no ſufficient foros 
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could be: ſent to diſturb, much leſs to poſſeſs 
and uſe them. Beſides all this, if better en- 
couragement were given to ſtrangers to ſettle 


in Attica, by relealing them from the very 


hazardous and di ſagreeable employment of ſery- 
ing in their ſhips and armies; by allotting, as 
a ſree giſt to thoſe who would build houſes 
in Athens, the waſte ground in ſeveral quar- 
ters of the city; or by inviting them. to Fule 
near the mines in the country, and raiſe a 
large town there; great eſtates would be made, 
the country would grow more populous, and 
the public more wealthy. But the ſuperſtitious 
regard, in Which the name of Tnxszus is held 
by the Athenians, and a ſalſe maxim of policy, 
makes them adhere to what he did for them, 
He very wiſely incorporated the twelve cities 
of Cecrops, when the fiate was in its infancy, 
that their united efforts might tend under one 


ſcheme. of government. to the common good. 


Now, it ſeems, they are determined to raiſe 
no more cities in Attica, left the ſtrength of 
Athens be diverted, and its greatneſs injured; 


and they rather chuſe, when crowded with too 


many inhabitants, to ſend out colonies (as they 
did lately to Thurium) .for the improvement 


of other countries, than to increaſe the in- 
- habitants and buildings on their own ſoil. 


I return to the revenues: The whole amount 
of their yearly value is two thouſand talents; 
a conſiderable part of which is raiſed, not 
only by the ſilver mines, and the cuſtoms of 
the Pireus, but by the loppings, of the groves 
on the banks of the Iliſſus, and the woods on 
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the ſide of ſome of their hills. Another part 
ariſes from the duties laid on the profeſſion of 
articular trades and arts, and on ſtrangers and 
freed ſlaves. The judicial fines and/'amerce- 
ments bring in a large 'fum-to the ſtate, where 
the free and ſlubborn temper of the people ſo 
greatly inclines them to litigiouſneſs. A tenth. 
of theſe is ſet aſide for Minerva, a fiſtieth for 
the other gods, and the reſt is carried into the 
treaſury. But the annual payments exacted 
of the tributary cities are: the fureſt ſupport of 
the public fervice, They were originally tevied 
undertthe alarm of general danger to all Greece,. 
when it was over-runby Xeaxes, and continued! 
aſterwards; as contributions to enable them to- 
make head againſt Perſia, if a ſecond invaſion 
ſhould ever be deſigned or attempted; | Anis 
TIDES! firſt: collected them, and raifed four 
hundaad amd Hy- talents. PRRTeI xs added: 
near a third, ſo as to inereaſe them to ſix; 
hundred. Ci Ron (as ſurious a declaimer as 
he was againſt the burdenſome taxes in the laſt 
adminiſtration) has emlarged them to eight 
hundred. And the fondneſs of the youre 

ſor theatrical entertainmenta, the cereding/of: 
o—_ and ſtatues, joined to the growing 
of the war, will: probably carry them: 
much higher. Notwithſtanding the number of 
_ and judges, before whom all proceedings: 
re brought in a legal Way, one hundred and- 
ley ls heme." to defray tlreir appointments; 
by the corruption of thoſe who are 


at hah ad of affairs, theſe revenues are 4 85 
year expended by the commonwealth. 
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The preſident of the proedroi has the keys 
of the treaſury; but as that preſidentſhip latis 
only for. a day, he is not allowed to kee 

them longer; and no man is intruſted wit 
them a ſecond time. He takes no part in diſ- 
poſing the revenue, which is aſſigned to the 
care of the principal treaſurer, and the compt- 
roller of his accounts, who both wear gold 
rings as the badges of their dignity. | 

The citadel is the only place where the 
wealth of the ftate is lodged. How diſpro- 

ortionate is this to the magnificence of the 

erſian empire]! where, thou well knoweſt, 
the ſour cities of Suſa, Perſepolis , Paſargada, 
and Damaſcus, can ſcarcely contain the ſhining 
heaps of ſilks, jewels, filver, and gold, which 
adorn the court of our monarch, raiſe armies, 
equip fleets, and create the awe and the af- 
fection of thoſe millions, who either fear his 
power, or feel his liberality. Yet whence is 
it, that the little and comparatively poor ſtate 
of Attica becomes even formidable to Aſia? 


Can it be for any other reaſon, great miniſter, 


than that ſuperfluity depreſſes the mind as 
much as povert ? E 

I will not enter into a detail of the officers 
in the revenue. Theſe ſwarm in every corner 
of Athens; and the cauſe of it is obvious. In 
a government like this, the miniſters, who 
would attach men to their ſervice, muſt — 
a variety of loyments in their power. It 
is — 15 Bud bh 


the public money, when it is not ſo in any 


out a plaufible pretext for 
making a new officer in the management of 
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other part of the conſtitution; the conſequence 
of whlch is » that the claims of dependents oc- 
eaſion gradual additions of this nature, which 
the intereſt of the public 1 is at no time powerful 
ena de ß wadtio os 
The taxes raiſed in different ways Io of the 
commonwealth are paid in current. 
gold and ſilver. Not ſo is it in Perſia. 
coin as yet is not ſufficiently ſettled, nor - 
vided into various ſhapes of leſſer value for. the 
ſervices, of life among the vulgar. , 1 at- 
tempts have been made towar Dans 
gained immortal honor by che * pieces 
which bear his name. AxxvAxpzs, by, his filyer 
drachm, even raiſed; the envy of Bis maſter, 
who, in a manner very ingonſiſtent with his 
uſual benignity and good ſenſe, Away 
the life of the — to latusly that thirſt of 
revenge which his vanity had provoked. 1 
is thy part to imitate — improve on the 
great models: ARTAXERXES..can think no 


hich adds to the g and felici of his 
will 8 . lellcity 


reign , whatever be produ it, a 
. —— of his perſonal merit. ev 


There is 2 — however, in the 

of collecting the great king's, revenues, whic 

are paid in kind, that has more an air of e 
and grandeur, chan the practice c of the Athe⸗ 
nians. Every country lays a portion of thoſe: 
commodities, for which: it is diſtinguiſhed, on 
the ſieps of his throne. The ne of Armenia 
ſends twenty thouſand young horſes, — 
to the ſtud at Niſæa; pt, immenſe quan- 
tities of corn; Lydia, a thouland bars and ingots 
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of gold. The queen's veil ,' girdle, and mantle, 
are the honorable names of three wealthy ci- 
ties; the bread, wine, and wearing apparel 
of PTwtwisfrocLes, are to this day the appella- 
tions of others; and while thoſe cities ftand , 
they will be laſting monuments of the royal 
munificetice. Dini hing e | 
One cannot but 'obſerve ſurther, that this 
way of collecting is very little expoſed to the 
hazard of embezzlements. The tributes of the 
empire are too unwieldy for the purpoſes of 
knavery ; whereas in Athens, the pecuniary 
ps ments may now and then be ſecreted or 
ellened without fear of a diſcovery, and afford 
ſirong temptations to the avarice and diſhoneſty 
of an officer. Let I know not how it is, 
TERiBAus, ſuch is the increaſing, and at the 
ſame time the baſhſul nature of corruption, 
hat the proſtitute riſe daily in their demands; 
but, unleſs it can aſſume a more convenient 
form than the cumbrous one of talents, muſt 
lie under difficulties in tranſading with thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to gratify them. The little 
dealings of that fort, to which the neceſſity of 
the king's ſervice has obliged me, were at- 
tended with awkward circumſiances; and if the 
r great caution was re- 
quired in the conveyance of it. I make no doubt, 
but the wiſdom ol poſterity will introduce new 
reſinements into this ſubject; or elſe vice, out 
of mere concern for its own intereſts, muſt ſtop 
ſhort in its career, and the kingdom of An- 
RIMAN be deſtroyed, before the ſeaſon appointed 
in the book of deltiny. 1 #47 C. 
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I r is probable, thou haſt already received 
advice, that ArTaPnERNEs has been detained 
at Eione by the Athenian collector of the tri- 
bute in thoſe parts; and therefore the news 


of his arrival at Athens will not ſurpriſe thee, 


ſo much as it did myſelf, who was ignorant 
of what had befallen him in his paſſage through 
Thrace. A CO Þ-MES e e OPIN"? 
Judge of my aſtoniſhment, potent lord, when 
going down yeſterday morning to the Pirzus, I 
was told by a friend, whom I met on the way, 
that a Perſian ſatrap of diſtinguiſhed quality 
9 arrived on board an Athenian galley. 
„What, (returned I haſtily,) hath AnraXEAXES 


* fenta public miniſter hither ? Surely it muſt 


„ be a commiſhon of ſingular importance, 
« which could require ſo much ſeœcrecy, as 
« that a more ſormal notification of the em- 
* 'bally ſhould not be firft given. My friend 
was unable to give me any further light into 
the matter; and we continued our walk to the 
port, but in the way fell in with a great mul- 
titude of people, in the midſt of whom a band 
of foldiers, with the archon Porzmarcw at 
their head, were conducting an old man of a 
_ aſpect, and majeſtic appearance, to the 

rytaneum. I had the curioſity to preſs as 


near this venerable ſtranger as 1 could, and 
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was amazed beyond meafure to diſcern, in his 
countenance, all the features of my old patron 
and friend ARTAPHERNES. I haſtened out of 
the crowd , that nobody might obſerve the 
concern I was under; and impatient to have my 
doubts cleared up, went inſtantly to CLEO s 
houfe, but was ſome time before I could fee 
him, becauſe ſeveral of the magiſtrates and 
ruling members of the allembly were that morn- 
ing in cloſe conſultation with him. As ſoon 
as they were departed ,, he came to me, and 
prevented what I was going to ſay, by telling 
me, that an accident had happened, which, 
though, it might feem to prognoſticate a rupture 
with Perſia, and appear inconſiſtent with the 
reſpect which the republic had always pro- 
feſled for the great king, might yet, be hoped, 
by prudence and temper on bath Rows - be lo 
managed, as to uce a ea good un- 
ö 9 — | — betwixt 
them. He then proceeded to acquaint me, 
% that ArtsrTiDes, (grandſon of the great Akls- 
© TInESs,) the 2 ol the tribute at Eione, 
4% having ſtrong reaſons to imagine, that a 
FPerſian fatrap travelling through his juriſdie- 
% tion was ſent to negotiate with the enemies 
of this ſtate, had ventured, without any 
orders from the people, to ſtop both him 
“ and his retinue; and being on his departure 
< out of the country, had brought them in his 
< ſquadron to Athens. That he had likewife 
< inſpected. the papers of this ambaſſador, 
* which entirely confirmed his fufpicions; 
for amonglt on be found a letter from 
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« ARTAXERXEs to the Lacedæmonians, em- 
« powering the bearer of it, to make propoſi- 
« tions in his name, and receive their's in 
return, and inſtructions to enter into a treaty 
« with the Spartan republic on conditions 
„therein ſpecified.” © This eondud of your 
« court, (added Crzon,) is the ſtrongeſt juſ- 
<< tification of our commiſſioners proceedings; 
« for if they may be thought irregular, and 
« a violation of the law of nations, furel 

<« the part Perha has taken to amuſe us wit 

<& overtures, in order to ſell her alliance dearer 
© to the Lacedæmonians, cannot deſerve a 
„much gentler name; and one extraordinary 
«© ſtep may ſerve to excuſe the other! He 
concluded, however, by afſfuring me, that 
„ ſuch were the real diſpoſitions of his coun- 
« trymen to prefer the friendſhip- of Perſia to. 
“ all other conſiderations, and fuch his own 
«' defire to acknowledge the favors he had 
4 received ſrom the king, that the magiſtrates 


« would give orders for the entertainment of 


«© ARTAPHERNES. in a manner ſuitable to his 
„rank, and the dignity of the prince he re- 
preſented; and it was eile refolved to 
« call an aſſembly in a few days, wherein 
* he intended to move the nominatig of a 
<« ſolemn! embaſſy to the court of Suſa ; and 
„ that ArTAPHERNES fhould be defired to ac- 
company thofe who were choſen for the em- 
„ ployment. In the mean time, he fad, we 
* * 17 in private conferences bring the pro- 
„ je (mentioned in my former letters) to 


« ſome matu rity, and conſequently rpen 
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and prepare things ſor a more public ne- 


otiation. ” 


I heard him to the. end. of his diſcourſe | 


without interruption,” and then replied ing on Y 
that as I had no aadevs from the iy A 


«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
4 


* 
46 
40 


this unexpected event, I could onl 

my own ſenſe of the 3 Whi _ 
that ſo. notorious: a breach of the law of 
nations, as ſtopping the perſon of a public 
miniſter, and examining: his papers, could 
no otherwiſe be repaired or ſoftened, than 
by a ſevere and ſpeedy puniſhment inflided 
on. ARISTIDEs, and an open diſavowal of his 
behaviour: that J wondered to hear him 
aim at juſtiſying the ſeizure of AxTayneRNES, 
from his being ſent to the Lacedæmonians; 


as if the war between them and the Athe- 


nians deprived the king of his liberty. ” 

tranſact ' buſineſs with either of the 

by his ambaſſadors, who had an indiſputable 
a free paſſage over the dominions 


right to 
ol eyery ſtate with whom their maſter main- 


tained 4 friendſhip ,. and were not to be 
fiopped upon bare ſurmiſes. I obſerved 


alſo, that © he himſelf tacitly ſuppoſed the 


injuſtice of the action conſidered apart, by 
putting it as a retaliation for the inſincerity 
of the Perſian court in their dealings wit 
Athens. But I little expected to bear re- 
proaches of that nature come from one, 
towards whom the king had expreſſed fo 
ſingular a confidence, * given already ſe- 
veral proofs of his * And as to 7 


« papers, upon which he laid ſuch. fireſs,; F 
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«-yentured to affirm, that, upon a more ac- 
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„ curate conſideration of them, nothing elſe 
« would appear, than that AkrTaxenxes, like 
% a prince careful of his own intereſt; and of 
« that of his ſubjects, was determined, that 
« thoſe ſhould reap the advantages of his al- 
« lance, who ſhowed moſt readineſs in acknow- 
6 ledging his juſt claims, and proved their title 
to his protection by the goodneſs of their 
« cauſe.” In reſpe&t to the laſt point, viz. 
the continuing of our conferences, I remem- 
bered thy orders, that I ſhould not be over- 
forward in bringing matters to an iſſue; and 
_ therefore contented myſelf with alledging the 
propriety of deferring them, till we heard in 
what manner the king received the news of 
ARTAPHERNES's journey being ſiopped, leſt we 
ſhould ſpend time to no purpoſe, if violent 
meaſures on the part of Perſia were the con- 
ſequences of it. | x 
This is the ſubſtance, potent Lord, of my 
converſation with CLeon , who embraced me 
at parting, and ſaid, © Do no ill office, CLean- 
© DER, and, I will anſwer for it, this affair 
© will be amicably adjuſted. I replied, I 
« ſhould do my duty by giving a faithful ac- 
„ count of what paſſed upon this occaſion, 
© but that the king, whom I had the honor 
„to ſerve, was too wile a prince, to: want 
“any ſuggeſtions from me, by which to re- 
„ guiate hi ee + IR Spe, 
I have ſince found means to procure a pri- 
vate admittance to AxrarRERXEs, who is lodged 


* 
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in the Prytaneum , and entertained in & more 
ſplendid and honorable manner, than the mi- 
 niſters from any foreign ſtate whom I ever ſaw 
here. I refer thee to his letters, which he 
diſpatches this . 4 by an Aſtanda, for the 
particulars of his being ſeized at Eione, and 
of his uſage and reception ſince his arrival in 
this city. He has likewiſe taken it upon him- 
ſelf to apprize thee of the reaſons, which have 
induced him to come to a reſolution, not to 
refuſe accompanying the ambaſſadors (if the 
people ſhall appoint any) to the Perſian court. 
Thou wilt no doubt be curious to know, 
af AgrsTIDEs was really inſtructed by his maſters 
to ſecure ARrTAPRERNES in his paſſage; or 
whether (as CLeon proteſted to me more than 
once) he acted by his own authority, and did 
not acquaint the magiſtrates here with what 
he had done, till he entered the Pirzus with 
nis priſoners. | 
have made the moſt diligent inquiry 
imaginable into this point. Our refiners in 
litics entertain themſelyes and their hearers 
with ſeveral ſpeculations upon it equally va- 
rious and uncertain. Some afhrm, that Ar1s- 
TIDES Was inſtigated to commit ſo bold an 
action, by a private letter from Creon, and 
two or three of his principal friends: others, 
with as much confidence, are extremely eager 
to whiſper in one's ear, that it is all a con- 
trivance of Nic1as, to induce his countrymen 
to clap up a peace with Sparta, after having of- 
fered ſo ſenlüble an aflront to the court of Perſia. 


But I have ſufficient grounds to believe, that 
this extraordinary behaviour of Anisrinxs takes 
its riſe entirely from the natural temper of the 

man, who is rough, enterpriſing , and incon- 


{iderate, deſirous at any rate to puſh himſelf 


forward, and filled with an hereditary abhor- 
rence for Perſia and the great king, which. 
he carries to a ridiculous pitch. _ . 

From what I can colled of the diſpoſition, 
which the people at preſent are in, they will 
not make the leaſt ſcruple to diſown their com- 
miſſioner; but any motion for puniſhment is 
not likely to prevail, becauſe it will be thought 
hard to give up an officer for a fault, which 
was — os; y the exceſs of his zeal (though 
a miſiaken one) for the public ſervice. But I 
comfort myſelf with the thoughts, that the 
ſolemn embaſſy, which the Athenians are pre- 
army „ Will come charged with — — 
or What is paſt, and with conceſſions of the 
higheſt importance to the future intereſt of 
Perſia. I am bold to ſay this, becauſe it is 
wonderful to obſerve, how firong a turn the 


affections of the people have taken in our fa- - 


vor, and with how much rapture they extol 
the wiſe government of ARTAXERXEs, and the 
ſelicity of his reign. It is improbable, that 
the Lacedæmonians will yield to their rivals 
in the conteſt, for an ally, who can add a 
caſting weight to the balance of Greece; and 
thus will our monarch, the light and glory 
of the Eaſt, enjoy a diſtindion unknown to 
the moſt renowned of his anceſtors, of ſeeing 


— 
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the chief nations in the Weſt proſtrate them- 
ſelves by turns, for protection, at the foot of 
his reſplendent throne. 9 


From Athens, the 14th of Pyanepſion. 


LETTER CLXXVI.” 
' CueAnDER to Gonnras. | 10 


1 HAVE long imagined, noble Gopryas, that 
the accounts, which I ſometimes ſent thee of 
debates in the Athenian aſſembly, muſt be 
peculiarly agreeable to thee, as they tend to 
open the nature and genius of popular coun- 
cils, and the different colors in which the 
ſame point may be ſhown by the wit, the 
zeal, and the JP of contending parties. 


— Yeſterday CLeon, as principal treaſurer , = 
preſented to the people a ſcheme of the ex- « 
penſes for the next year. They amounted to 6 
near two thirds of their annual revenues, which 10 
he propoſed to lay out in equipping lixty « 
Rae; two thouſand foot, and three hundred « 
orſe , for a ſecret expedition. This propoſi- 6 
tion occaſioned a long and remarkable debate, 3 
in which the chieſs on both ſides were careſul « 
. to 66 

| "of | | | 66 
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* 


to diſtinguiſh, themſelves. The adventurous 


miniſter, who moved it, opened the nature 


and reaſons of it in a long and elaborate ha- 
rangue. He declared, that the opinion he 
« was now going to offer was a natural con- 
“ ſequence of his averſion to a peace, which 
« muſt neceſlarily have been broken, when 
Sparta had recovered its ſtrength, and found 
means to create an opportunity of renewing 
„the war: that the only way to reſtore Athens 
« to its original dominion. over Greece, was 
„ to attack their enemies in the moſt ſenſible 
« parts. He did not know, whether it was 
« right to intimate too firongly what he had 
„projected for a plan of military operation, 
« inthe words of the queſtion ; but he believed, 
„that every one might underſtand where lay 
„the moſt ſenſible parts of the poſſeſſions, of 
« Lacedemon. He ſaid the iſland. of Cythera 
« was the wall and the citadel of Sparta; that 


„there had not been that attention to ſecure 


„ it, which might have been expected from 
the importance of its ſituation; and he could 


attack upon Corinth 1] 
* ſcheme, yet it had been attended with ſome 
degree of ſucceſs: that many more had 
© thought the deſcent upon Sphadteria abſurd 
„to the degree of being ridiculous, yet the 


year a very wild 


* 


* gods had proſpered them: that he ſaw no 


color of argument, why they ſhould be fo 

* far wanting to themſelves, to the genius of 

their ſtate, and to the propitious deities , 
8. 19 


not think it either impradticable or romantie 
* to attempt it: that We had thought the 
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whom they worſhip, as to negle& an oo- 
cation of endeavouring to compaſs what they 
might long in vain have wiſhed for: that 
now the occafhon had preſented itſelf, it 
appeared to be decifive, and the deſign more 
probably fortunate, than the expeditions 
juſt mentioned before they proved ſo in 
event: that let others ſay what they would 
of his meaſures, and miſcal them raſh, he 
muſt remind 'them , that the courage of a 
wiſe man does not ariſe ſo much from ſpirit 
as from knowledge. Athenians, (con- 
« cluded he,) I am not one of the turn of 
4 mind with ſome who might be named to 
„ you, who, when the affairs of our adver- 
« ſaries are in a flouriſhing condition, walk 
< up and down with a more than ordina 

« cheerfulneſs in the'forum, giving their hand 
4 to ſuch as will be pleaſed with the news, 
„ and make a fair report of them to others, 
„ who' mean the ruin of our fiate. Nor, 
« when your counſels are proſperous, do l 
«fix my eyes upon the ground, and ſigh, 
„ becauſe it flatters the opinion of the men I 
hate, and out of very grief for your ſecurity; 
4 but as I mean to exerciſe my reaſon, ſol 
© intereſt my paſſions and all my powers in 
« your ſervice.” He was ſeconded by Lr- 
S$ICLEs and EucraTEs, two of his inſtruments}; 
one of them paymaſter of the forces 56, the 
other comptroller of the public accounts ““. 
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The ſpeech of CTO made a good impref- 


ſion, and was eſteemed an artful and notable 


erformance. Dionorus roſe up to anſwer 


im. He ſet out with profeſſing, © that he 
was not in the leaſt ſurpriſed with the reaſon- 
ings of that day: he thought thoſe who had 
appeared with ſo much zeal, in oppoſition 
to the 8 commiſſioners, very 
conſiſtently in propoſing this meaſure for 
their aſſent: that he had all along differed 
from Creon in opinion; and for his own 
part he durſt as heartily oppoſe it, as others 
more ſanguine dare advance it; for 2 
ſiep, which carried them from the proſp 

of peace, carried them further from the true 
intereſt of Athens. He ſaid, it would be 
abſurd to particularize the evils of war be- 
fore thoſe who felt them; and the rather, 
as an inexperience of them leads no man 
into it, and the ſevereſt ſenſe of them di- 
verts no man from it, while he ſuffers in- 
elination to contrive his enterpriſes, and 
hope to ſuggeſt the iſſue of them. That the 


effects of peace in favor of that ſtate, after 


former difficulties, ſhould haye induced 
them at leaſt to give its advocates a fair hear- 
ing; that after the retreat of the Perſians, 
they had for many years attended to the 
cultivation of commerce, to the ſplendor 
of their temples, and religious ceremonies ; 
to the increaſe of their wealth, and quiet 
eſtabliſhment of their power: that the thing 
which had moſt contributed to the preſerva- 
tion of their own and the common liberty 
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* at that jundture, was their moderation 
„towards Sparta; that the wiſdom which 
they then ſhowed in deferring the command 
to that ſtate, when it was fooliſhly and pe- 
4 tulantly inſiſted on, had been the great 
< ſource of their ſubſequent ned and an 

imitation of that wiſdom ſeemed the proper 
means of continuing it. That their expenſes 
are very burdenſome: the poll-tax had been 
raiſed more than once ſince the beginning 
of the war (a circumſtance extremely unu- 
ſual): and though the public can ſupport 


rivate man can long ſupport the calamities 
of the public: that they were already fo far 
exhauſted , as that in many years they could 
not be reſtored again to a ſufficient balance 
for Perſia: that it was neither the intereſt 
of Greece, nor of the great king, to ſee 
Lacedæmon, or indeed either of the con- 
tending cities, deſtroyed; becauſe the former 
might ſuſpe& the conqueror would tyrannize 
over the leſſer ſtates; and the latter would 
know, that in ſuch caſe the united ſtrength 
of Greece might be brought to aq uniformly 
& againſt him under one head. So that the 
end propoſed to theſe meaſures, of entirely 
< reducing Sparta, appeared wholly unattain- 
able; the means too impradticable; for though 
there was ſomething plauſible in the thought 
of attacking Cythera, yet it muſt prove very 
difficult in the execution; that the Spartans 
would certainly draw down their whole 
“force to its defence, as ſoon as they hear 
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the calamities of a few private men, yet no 


LAT TEAMS. ugh 
®.of the deſign, and would be particularly | 


« ftudious: of retrieving any credit they had 
« loſt in Sphacteria. As to the eſtimates , he 
„thought them extravagant, and not made 
« without a view to the perſonal. benefit of 
„ ſuch citizens as have the management of 
the public coffers.” In concluſion, (added 
„ he,) to thoſe who eagerly wiſh the con- 
« tinuance of war, I deſire leave to ſay, that 
« it is not difficult, when advice is neceſſary, 
« to aſſume an air of courage; nor, When 
„danger approaches, to repreſent its terrors; 
„but this is as difficult as it is becoming, in 
“danger to ſhow courage, and in council 
q prudence. * AT $4: 08 {57 oohbaw Hot » 
The turns in popular aſſemblies are ſo quick, 
that the ſpeech I have juſt recited; actom- 
panied with great energy and pathos ,-both of 
action and expreſſion, {ſeemed to have an eſſect 
upon the people, which was only to be taken 
off by Erickxxs, an orator of great aloquence 
and parts. He ſaid, he had flattered him- 
« ſelf with hopes on the former queſtion; 
concerning the propoſitions of the Spart 
“% commiſſioners, that thoſe who were or re- 
„ jecting them, would have had the duncur- 
„ rence: of the men, who entered into the 
« war with eagerneſs, and admired the con- 
% duct of Pxnicizs: that he remembered the 
„time when that party held a very different 
language, and, in a feafon of general diſtreſs, 


« againſt the general opinion ; oppoſed ſending TIP 


« ambaſſadors to the Lacedemonians, or re 
« ceiving any from them: that ſince the ſupport 
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4 they had given to the commiſſioners , it was 
in no ſort aſtoniſhing they ſhould diſapprove 
“ the motion now made; but their conduct 
« was a ſtrong proof of unadviſed levity; all 
« for war and vigor to-day, peace and mo- 
©.deration to-morrow. That it is no argument 
“ againſt the fitneſs. of political meaſures. to 
« fay they are attended with hazard; every 
meaſure of government, eſpecially in war, 
« is expoſed to it; and provided the end be 
« Tight, and the means not improbable; you 
« ought to be at an (expenſe in maintaining 
„ them: that while the Athenians. intend to 
„be the firſt people of Greece in trade, they 
« muſt endeavour to be the firſt in power: 
«that their naval force would decay, if they 
did not aſſert their authority on the conti- 
t nent of Greece and Aſia. Where (ex- 
« claimed he) will be the vent for your mer- 
E chandizes? Where the tribute and obedience 
4 of the iſlands? What friend will truſt you? 
* What enemy will fear. you?” © That the 
&:belt: way to maintain that authority, Was to 
purſue the beginnings of their ſucceſs, and 
4 to do otherwiſe would be prepoſterous. That, 
<6::torfuy mothing of their intereſt, they were 
bound in honor to this condudt. "The late 
* oruel uſage of Platæa, an ancient ally of this 
„ city, as well as the injuries and violence 
* that produced the war on their ſhowed 
« how little the Spartans regarded juſtice or 
© humanity: that no puniſhment was too great 
for them, and the gods are preparing to in- 
« flict it hy the hand of Athens. That as to 
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„ what.is ſaid of being reſtored as a:balance to 
Perſia, there is no weight in it; they were 
at no time a balance ſor Perſia, ſcarcely, eyen 
« at the head of the confederacy : but the deſpair 
of being ſo great as they could wiſh, is no 
realon why they ſhould. not aim at being as 
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eat as they can. That as the intereſt of 
al late, muſt vary according to their en- 
gagements and exigencies in different periode 
of tune, ſo the intereſt of Athens muſt vary; | 
and he was not without good hopes of the 
« affection and alliance of the great king; and 
if they could ſecure his friendſhip, the rea- 
ſonings about the politics of the ſublime 
court muſt fall to.the ground. He declared 
« he would not enter into, the particular eſti- 
« mates at preſent; he. believed they were 
well conſidered; but, that, was a meaner con- 
« fideration, and the, fitneſs. of the general 

meaſure ſhould. not, be overlooked on their 
„ account. That at was highly neceſſary the 
queſtion, propoſed by CLEO ſhould, be car- 
ried, by a very great majority, if they meant 
to give ſpirit to their allies, to ſtrike a terror 
„ into Sparta, and to gain that revenge which 
the juſtice of their cauſe, as well as the 
— of their arms, preſaged for them.” 
_, ALC1B14aDes role: next aſter EriGgnss, and 
convinced the people that day, he will be 
one of the fineſt ſpeakers they ever have heard 
in their aſſembly. He opened with faying, 
« that he had very ſeldom troubled. them with 
«< his. thoughts upon any ſubject; and though 
he had fome things to offer of moment ta 
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the preſent queſtion, yet he believed, that 
« even the preparation he had made for deli- 
vering his ſentiments” before them, could 
„ hardly have induced him to get the better 

« of that reſerve and modeſty which he thought 
„ became him, if he had not been drawn up 
4 out of a regard to truth, and the memory 
of his uncle PzmncLes: That the friends 
« of this great man had adted a wiſe and con- 
« ſiſtent part, ſuch as would have been ap- 

* proved and followed by himſelf: that when 
”_ Panels was againſt ſending ambaſſadors to 
„ treat of peace with Lacedemon, it ought 
« to be remembered, the city Mas diſtreſſed 
% by the plague, and by the deſolation of 
Attica: the terms they could then have gain- 
„ed muſt have been attended with diſgrace. 
„ That great man knew, at the ſame time, 
« that the ſtate had firength to ſupport itſelf, 
till a turn of fortune ſhould happen in its 
„ favor; then would be the proper ſeaſon, 
either to make or accept overtures of peace, 
«and that ſeuſon, in his apprehenſion,” was 
„ the preſent. That thoſe alone are to be 
« charged with inconſiſtency, Who were ſor 
< negotiating a «treaty in adverſity, when it 
„ would have been to yield to their enemies, 
and not at preſent on the terms of conqueſt, 
« when it is intreated at their own doors; 
ho are for continuing the war i profpenty, 
which will be to leave things again to chance, 
that their valor had reduced to certainty: 
* he could ſee nothing conſifient in this, ex- 
'# cept an uniſerm plan of oppoſition to the 


; 
66 


« public good. That if the Athenians behaved 
« on this occaſion with that inſolence, which 
« ig but a too natural, as well as fatal; con- 
« ſequence of vidory , we might depend upon 
it, that on the firſt change the Greeks would 
« defer the generalſhip and authority to fome 
other city: that the jealouſy Pznpiccas had 
« of them was no ſecret, nor how affiduous 
„the Lacedemonians are in exciting a diſaf- 
„ fection in Thrace; and if that republic could 
„ receive no ſatisfaction as to the peace, ſo 
« earneſtly deſired, it would exert its laſt efforts 
„in attacking Eione and Amphipolis: that, 
„ ſhould the propoſition now made be at- 


« tended to, Athens would become engaged 


«© m a war of acquifition, and not of defence: 
«that this would be to alienate juſtice from 
« their ide, as well as to affront fortune: 
© That as to what is concluded from the ſucceſs 
* at Sphaderia to the event of the project pro- 
« poſed, he laid no weight upon it: he ſtill 
thought that expedition precipitate and raſh; 
«© that every man, who has taken reaſonable 
„ meaſures ,' has always the ſatisfaction of 
having done his part, even when thoſe 


« meaſures are defeated; but if he, who un- 


„ dertakes an imprudent enterpriſe, ſhould 
“chance to proſper, he indeed accompliſhes 
“his deſign, and yet deſerves no leſs blame 
than if he had failed of ſucceſs/ That the 
„ deluſion which prevailed among his coun- 
„trymen was amazing. When it was moved 
to proſecute the war with vigor, ſome years 
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“ ago, and to ſtruggle with adverſity, what 


% was the anſwer? The plague. exhauſts our 
« people; the expenſe exhauſts our treaſure: 
« bad peace is better than none. When 
it is now moyed to make terms with ad- 
« vantage in proſperity, what is the | cry? 
« The fate of the Platæans: the pride of 
« Sparta: the dominion, of all Greece.” That 
« if they perſevered in liſtening to the advice 
% of that man, who ſeemed to have ſuch ex- 
% traordinary influence over them, the eſſects 
« muſt be very ruinous; and he believed, 
„ that without procuring the ſandion of an 


« oracle (which ſome were fond of) to his 


% opinion, he might venture to recommend 
% the ſentiment of HSsIon “ as oracular, who 
% ſays, © that the welfare of the ſiate often 
« ſuffers ſor the counſels and the crimes of 
dn, dad catizen;” ons ts Ml fr nh et 

The friends of Arcintanpes received this 
ſpeech! with the higheſt applauſe. It put them 
in mind of the thunder. of PernicLes; but there 
are, who pretend to judge already, that his 
way. of acting will never be equal to his elo- 
quence, What ſurpriſed me in his manner 
of ſpeaking, was the extreme deliberation of 
it, and the command which, ſo young a man 
diſcovered of himſelf. Though no one has a 
better invention, or more flowing diction, yet 
if the propereſt argument or phraſe did not 
immediately occur to him, he would pauſe 
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and heſitate till they did. He would repeat 


his laſt words over again, while he was think- 


ing forward ,. and the produce always made 
amends ſor the delay. CIxzox and Ericenzs 
however prevailed. The eſtimates were al- 
lowed, and the project on Cythera is to be 
executed. It was expected, that Nicias would 
have taken a part in this debate; but it ſeems 
he told his party, that ſince the aſſembly would 
not hearken to peace, he ſhould not oppoſe 
any probable ſcheme, that might carry. on the 


war. Others ſuggeſt, that he is to be general 


in the expedition, and being deſirous. of that 
ſervice, would not vote againſt it. It is very 
difficult to determine on the hidden motives, 
which give riſe to the conduct of any man; 
but the laſt conſideration ſeems too trifling to 
determine Nicias, and the firſt is agreeable to 
the ſingularity of his tempfer. 
Excellent mintfter, I — often. thought, 
that a diligent ſearcher into human nature 
may find better and more various materials for 
his. inquiry in the 3 fadions that divide a 
popular government, than in the court-parties 
Which ariſe under the ſilent and regular diſ- 
penſations of monarchy. In the debates of the 
one upon public buſtneſs, a man muſt be 9 54 
artful indeed, who can always conceal indiſ- 
cretion or vanity as an orator, avarice or am- 
bition as a flateſman; who, in a ſudden 
emotion of the mind, or emergency of affairs, 
betrays neither ſear nor raſhneſs, neither in- 
ſincerity nor weakneſs. In the councils of the 
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other, thoſe who are at the head of them; 
are not expoſed to the ſame means of dif- 
covering their abilities or foibles; every mea- 
ſure is taken at the unoppoſed ſuggeſtion of 
the miniſter, and the awful nod of the ſo- 
vereign. In the former, if the chief of a 
party is accuſed of crimes, the diſpute grows 
warm; his friends and his Enemies —_— 
themſelves; the underſtandings, the paſhons, 
the intereſts, the intrigues of both are laid 
open, and every man in Greece, according 
to his judgment, or his attachments, adopts 
the pretenſions of either. In the latter, all 
theſe are the ſubject of diſſimulation, and 
however different in different men, are co- 
vered by the ſame outſide; beſides, as things 
are more ſummarily managed, of courſe there 
cannot be the ſame room lor indulging them: 
the whiſper of an eunuch decides the fate of 
a great miniſter, and the ſuffocating heat of 
the aſh-tower prevents the complaints of him- 
felf and his relations from the ear of Alia. 
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LETTER CLXXVIL 


Sarrno to CLEANDER . 
nREN I own, CLAN DER, that I have 
ſeen thy ode upon the Attick myrtle, I think 
myſelf bound by it to no acknowledgment. 
Corinna, however, infilts upon my writing 
about it, even .though it be to confeſs a 
delicacy which ſhe rallies as ſalſe and affeded. 


41 The two letters of Sarywo to CtzAnDer are en- 
tremely obſcure. They relate to ſome correſpondence 
which had been carried on between him and that lady, 
in which, however, there was nothing diſhonorable, as 
appears from ſeveral expreſſions in them. In the ſecond, 
ſhe opens herſelf with great ſeverity and reſentment on 
the manner in which he talked of the freedom ſhe in- 


dulged him; but it is very probable ſhe was not rightly 


informed of his conduct; ſince the repreſentation here 
given of it, is eutirely inconſiſtent with every ſentiment 
and every action, either explained or alluded to in this 
collection. Something muſt be allowed to her delicate 
ſenſe of honor, which might ſuſpect an injury, before 
almoſt the approach of it; and it is a preſumption in 
CLeanver's fayor, that though he frequented very much 
the houle of AsrAsIA, and, as he declares in Letter cxxxvii, 
even * courted the company of the fair ſex,” that theſe 
are the only paſſages, which charge him with au unbe- 
coming levity. Other negotiators. have been leſs rigid in 
the ſame particular. Our Epheſiun underfiood how to 
converſe with the ladies for political purpoſes .* without 
proceeding to gallautries; which ſhows him to have been 
a complete maſter in the moſt refined infinuatian. Note 
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I am too happy, ſhe cries, at any rate, to be 
the ſubject of o exquiſite a muſe. Forgive me, 
| CLEANDER; & temper lefs lively than hers is 
overcome by the ſentiments of the heart, and 
cannot but be ſhocked at a praiſe that ſo 
plainly implies diſeſteem. What makes it the 
worſe is, that thy verſes are ſo likely to attain 
immortality. To be thus miſrepreſented by 
ſome inferior ſculptor, had been but a ſhort- 
lived vexation; but the hand of a Paipias 
will tranſmit the error to poſterity, Let poſ- 
terity think as it pleaſes; for thee, CLeanven, 
I would be adorned rather with the modeſt, 
ſoft, and female graces, which dwell retired 
among the domeſtic virtues, than with thoſe 
light external charms, which have more luſtre 
in poetry. Remember too, that Homer, (whom 
in the ſhades of Salamis we have ſo oft ad- 
mired together, while the hours Yolled away 
with an imperceptible ſwiftneſs, ) whoſe beau- 
ties burſt upon thee with a blaze of light, 
while the wanton rays of Anacreon but played 
upon of fancy, adorns his heroines with 
modeſt ſilence, and thinks the bluſh of Ve- 
mus too doubtful a praiſe, when he does not 
chaſtiſe it with the coy air of Diana. I begin 
to be afraid, Crzanper, that the unaffected 
eaſe of our Athenian manners, compared with 
thoſe of other countries more familiar to thee, 
has made thee form a judgment greatly to our 
diſadvantage. Obſerve, however, that the 
exact medium is equally . diſtant from its ex- 
tremes. Farewel: I accept the compliment of 
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thy ode; I rejed its flattery; and while you 
paint me with the ſhining qualities of the 
ancient Sarryno, am too Julily afraid of an 
inconſtant Praon, RE . 
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LETTER CLXXVYIIL 
Sarrno to CLeanves. 


Ya once more will I truſt theſe treacherous 
tablets with the ſecret of my heart. Yet once 
more ſhall the vain CLEAN DER boaſt, that he 
has received them from the hand of Corinna; 
and from that air of myſtery ſhall draw to the 
iddy companions of his mirth what licentious 
inferences he pleaſes. The name of Sarrno 
is deſtined, I find, to be toſſed about by the 
infectious breath of flander, ſince Cabuus 
firſt brought into Greece the ill-fated letters 
that compoſe it. Was it that name, CreanDER 
that inſpired thee with this vain preſumptiouc 
We both have been deceived by names: Faith, 
Honor, Conftancy, Diſcretion, Tenderneſs, 
theſe too, | find, are empty names, no more 
implying any virtue in CLEAN DER, than the 
detelied name of Sayeno imports that wild 
licentiouſneſs of conduct in the daughter of 
PALAMEDE, Which in a former SayePko made 
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Mlethinks, CLeanver, (for imagination will 
ſtill be too buſy in retracing ſamiliar ideas 

1 fee the aſtoniſhment with which you rea 

theſe tablets, ſo differently filled from What 
they uſed to be, The Muſes and the ſportive 
Graces here were uſed to court thy elegance 
of taſte. The Muſes and the ſportive Dos 
fled in a moment at the ſound of thy boaſting: 
yet they called not the revengeſul Arx to ſupply 
their place. Thy life, CIEAND ER, was now 
really in my hand. Thy treacherous correſ- 
pondence 1s betrayed by treachery. The 
wretch has ſacrificed that truſt to an idle paſ- 
ſion, which the intereſts of his country — I 
too, CLEANDER, have ſacrificed thoſe intereſis 
to thy ſafety. The tranſcript which he ſhowed 
me of thy infamous letter, inſcribed to Ba- 


coAs, hinders not my giving thee this neceſſary 


warning to ſecure thyſelf: ſuch are our Grecian 
notions of fidelity to thoſe who once had a 
claim on our aſſections. Now boaſt among thy 
diſſolute companions of the fond weakneſs of 
thy Grecian miſtreſs. No, CLeanves, the gods 
will preſerve my country from thy pernicious 
attempts, nor ſuffer ſuc unjuflifable deſigns 
to proſper. As for my injured fame, before 
thou receiveſt theſe tablets, I ſhall have placed 
it under the inviolable protection of Mix ERVA, 
to whole chaſte ſervice the remainder of my 
days are devoted. The ſacred veil ſhall hide 
me for ever from thy eyes, which I could 
never meet again without too fierce an in- 


dignation. Stranger, farewel: as ſuch thou 


wert 


> ef av ad amor oa av. aaa. oc. * 
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a a as a Py 
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wert firſt introduced to me; as ſuch I now 
take my eternal leave of thee. May the waters 
of oblivion waſh out all remembrance of the 
interval, which, though abſolved by Virtue, 


will to Prudence be for ever unpardonable! 


T. 


LETTER CLXXIX. _ 


2 | . ; FL ki #35 4 0 © 
CLEAN DRA to Goprxas. From Athens. 


"Pas news of Prrnox's being confined to his 
houſe upon the firſt advice, which the king 
received, that ArTaynernes was ſtopped at 
Eione, has produced all the good effects here, 
which could be deſired from it. The modera- 
tion of AnRTAXERXEs, in not carrying his re- 
ſentment further, till he knew whether the 
collector was authorized in his proceeding, is 
applauded by the whole city; and they are at 
the ſame time made ſenſible, that a decent 
ſubmiſſion, and a difavowal of Arrsr1Des,” are 
the only methods to prevent the bad conſe- 
quences which muſt befal them, in caſe of a 
bref wn Te ß“ ] 
The afſembly's letter to the king (which 
ARrTAPHERNEs ſends in his packet), charges, I 
believe with great truth, this extravagant ac- 
tion on the raſhneſs and inexperience of their 
» and the aſſurances contained in 
* | 5 20 a , 
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it, that he ſhall not be employed again in thoſe 
parts, are the utmoſi that can be expected 
trom, this ſtate in the way of cenſure or pu- 
As thy diſpatches intimate, that th. Kan 
ſeems Aifoofed to make a trial, . — 10 = 
or Sparta will ſet the higheſt price on his 
friendſhip, we have not thought it prudent to 
inſiſt, that ArTayneRNes ſhould be permitted 
to continue his journey, to Lacedemon , be- 
cauſe it Would infallibly have been refuſed, 
and muſt have alarmed the republic with, jea- 
louſies, that all the propoſals which have pulled 
between us, were only intended to diſguiſe 
the real deſigns of our monarch, to conglude 
a league to. their prejudice with the Pelopon- 
neſian allies, The ſlighteſt circumſtance. is ſuſ- 
ficient. to raiſe ſuſpicions, here, Which the 
greateſt management and prudence cannot al- 
terwards, without difficulty, allay; and there 
are ſeveral who, out of an inveterate hatred 
to Perſia, and vehement deſire of peace, lole 
no occaſion to keep up the old prejudices, 
though at the preſent jundure the generality 
of the proply begin to entertain more fayorable 
impreſſions towards us. e n 
8 We likewiſe conſidered, that if, as thou in- 
formeſt us, an expreſs is on the road, with fuller 
powers to the Lacedæmonian ambaſladors, it 
ecomes unneceſſary to carry on a negotiation 
at Sparta; ſince ARTAXERXES will, more con- 
ſiſtently with his own dignity and convenience, 
have the offers of that republic brought home 
| pe * 


- 
— 
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to him, and be able to treat upon them within 
che walls of his palace, Where buſineſs is 
tranſaded with far greater ſecreey and diſpatch, 
than amidſt the uncertainties and tumults of 
theſe popular governments. Upon theſe con- 
fiderationsþ ARTAPHERNES and myſelf. preſume 
to hope, that the king will pardon our; bold- 
neſs in tranſgreſſing his facred orders, when, 
according, to the beſt of our judgments on 
the ſpot; © the carrying them into execution 
muſt have proved prejudicial to his ſervice. 
1am not ſurpriſed; that in your intelligence 
from Lacedæmon, the ſtop Which has been 
put to ARTAPHERNES's/ journey is attributed to 
the malice and eurioſity of CLeon: That re- 
public would be glad to incenſe the court of 
Suſa againſt one, whom they conſider as their 
mortal enemy, and revenge upon him the 
diſappointment they lie under, in not having 


the refit of Greece witneſſes to the honor done 


them by a Perſian embaſſy. I need not men- 
tion to thee, how apt thoſe at a diſtance are 
to reſine on every unforefeen event, and to 
judge from appearances, which are oſten de- 
ceitful. Neither the ſuſpicions, with Which 
you tell me the court abounds upon this oc- 
caſion, nor the aceounts from Sparta, nor my 
own further inquiries here; give me any cauſe 
to change my opinion of the true ſpring of 
this aceident, as laid open in my laſt diſpatch. 

The people are come to a reſolution, aſter 
ſome debates, that ambaſſadors ſhall be forth - 

with feut to che Perſian court; and Ericanes, 


— 
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of the tribe Ajantis; Hayyon cus of the tribe 
Cecropis; and HyyerBoOLus ,, of the tribe 
Erechthis, were in the next aſſembly choſen 
to execute that-commullion. +: | 


2 
— 


Ihe firſt of theſe; in whoſe hands the ſecret 
ſeems moſt likely to be lodged, is a firm friend 
and partiſan of Creon's, who generally em- 


ploys him to prepare the minds of the people 


for any project, Which is aſterwards deſigned 
to be laid before them in ſorm. His manner 
of ſpeaking is plauſible, flowing, and pointed, 


and chiefly remarkable for being always adapted 


to conciliate the affections of his hearers, and 
leave an impreſſion behind it, by giving ſome 
new and ingenious turn to the debate. Nor 
is his addreſs in private converſation accounted 
inferior to his public eloquence: he is happy 
at finding out expedients to overcome; diſh- 
culties, and equally ready at creating them, 
when he is not inclined to facilitate matters. 
He is never at a Joſs for, a ſmart or proper 
reply, and ſoon. finds out the means of in- 
ſinuating himſelf into the good opinion of 
thoſe. with Mhom he has any buſineſs to tranſ- 
act, and brings them over to his ſentiments, 
without 8 to impoſe upon their P dge- 


ments. e integrity of Ericenes. is by no 


means ſo univerſally acknowledged as his abili- 


ties; he was never reckoned a flave to his 
word, and is immoderately attached to profit, 
having raiſed one of the largeſt ſortunes in the 


city, (which he makes no haſte to ſpend, ) | 


from the office of colleqor of the tribute 
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amongſt the iſlands, and from the preſents 
which he receives from the allies for recom- 
mending their cauſes to the people. He has 
one paſſion, Which renders him a very proper 
negotiator of an alliance between us and his 
ſtate, Which is an implacable averſion to the 
Lacedæemonians, amongſt whom he received 
ſome particular ſubject of offence, when he 
was ambaſſador at Sparta, before the war 
broke out. HyrRAnOLUs, an Athenian of a 
bold licentious wit, told him not long ago, 
that he found their iron money too weighty 
„to be carried away, and has hated them on 


that account ever ſin eee 

Hieeonicus boaſts his deſcent from Har- 
MODIUS and ARISTOGITON,:: but cannot value 
bimſelf upon inheriting many of their virtues.” 
His intentions towards the public are not 
eſteemed bad, but his judgment is exceſſively 
weak, and his pride litile inſerior to his 
want of genius; ſo that with a great number 
of dependants, and a moſt plentiful eſtate, he 
is a very uſeleſs member of the commonwealth. 
He was in a conſtant oppoſition to the meaſures 
_ of PerxcLEs; and the laughers aver, it was for 
no other reaſon, but that being a deſcendant 
of the patriots who deſtroyed the uſurpation 
of Pis1srRATUs, he thought himſelf obliged to 
act againſt one who wWas ſaid to reſemble that 
tyrant. CLgow, by flattering: his vanity , and 
affecting to pay the utmoſt deſerence to his 
opinion, has gained the entire aſcendant over 
him, and pitched upon him, 8 8 ſit perſon 
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to maintain the dignity of the embaſſy, by his 


ſplendid manner of living. In this, no one 
here can pretend to equal Hirroxicus; and, 
together with his family, it is che only means 


by which he preſerves any credit with the 


people. Our friends imagined, that the po- 
liteneſs and gaiety of CLonus would mix very 
wrell with the dexterity of Eprcenes; and the 
magniſicence of Hiryponicus; and 17 Aa it 
to him to appear as a candidate. He was 
tranſported at the oſfer, talked of nothing but 
the honor he ſhould enjoy in being perſonally 
known to a miniſter: of thy fame and abili- 
ties, and redoubled his complaiſance to An- 
TAPHERNES, from whom he preſſed for letters 
of recommendation to the principal 3 
But his felicity proved of ſhort duration; for 
Nicias, not finding his firength ſufficient to 
prevent the embaſſy; made a briſk puſh to get 
in at leaſt one of Urron's! enemies; which 
occaſioned the choice of 'HyPperBoLUs to com- 
plete the number. This man is deſcended 
from the dregs of the people; his father was 
a branded flave, and himſelf ſtill carries on 
the trade of a lamp-maker. The meanneſs and 
rofligaoy of his manners are equal to the 
ſeneſs of his origin. He has had the good 
fortune to riſe into credit with the people 
without a fingle quality to deſerve the meaneſt 
office in the republic ; but they are pleaſed 
with the freedom and ſeverity of his abule, 
and make ufe of him to check the forwardneſs 
and extravagance of Creon, and ſpirit up the 
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caution and timidity of Nicras. ' He is un- 
concerned at the worſt things that can be ſaid 
of him, and is alike careleſs of glory, and 
inſenſible of ſhame. He profeſſes to oppoſe 
every meaſure which Creon recommends; and 
is conſequently a warm ſtickler for a peace 
with Sparta, and declares he accepts this office 
out of no other view, than to diſappoint the 
deſigns of ſuch as would betray ſor luere the 
common intereſt of Greece, and the honor of 
Athens, to the ancient and natural enemies 
of 'both. 

I doubt not, when you have bein k at Sulay 
that methods may be found to remove his pre- 
judices; but at firſt you muſt be upon your 

rd againſt his violent behaviour, his [chem- 
ing head, and his malicious heart. 

Thou wilt ſmile, noble Scribe, when 1 
tell thee, that Crzon ſound none of his ar- 
guments made ſo deep an impreſſion on the 
people as an oracle, which he pretended the 

Athenian deputies, who are juſt returned from 
the annual ſolemnity at Delos, had, e 
from the high-prieſt of Aror 10 there. It is 
to the following eſſect: When the, birds of. 
« MINERVA and.:;Jovs. ene together, then 
„ ſhall the owl ride upon the dolphin's back, 
« and, the branches .of the. olive- tree — 
7 —_— the earth. dr <3 4 5 8 f h + 

this oracle is interprete to the 
increaſe- of the . power 2 dr 
merce by their union with Perſia, the people 
have it perpetually in their mouths; and tell 
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vou, that the anſwers of the Delian god excel 
thoſe which he delivers at his Delphic ſhrine, 
in certainty and clearneſs. Bas 
Alter all, I may well impute the weight, 
which is at preſent laid here upon the king's 


friendſhip, to the ſingular addreſs, capacity, 


and zeal of ArTAPHERNES, Who has gained, 
in the ſhort time ſince his arrival, more per- 
ſonal eſleem and credit with thoſe who direct 
the counſels of Athens, than any foreigner 
was ever known to acquire. I reſer myſelf 
to his diſpatches for ſeveral material points, 
and ſhall conclude by aſſuring thee, that the 
ambaſſadors will ſail with the firſt ſair wind 
for Epheſus, as ſoon as their inſtructions are 
ready, which the aſſembly is now buſied in 


preparing. 


NOTE by the Transraton. 


From 'the abrupt manner in which theſe Letters con- 
dude, the reader will be led to imagine, and perhaps 
to lament, that they have ſhared the ſame fate with many 
other valuable remains of antiquity , in not being handed 
down to us undefaced by the injuries of time and bar- 


bariſm. The judicious MEsRo0BaB is ftrongly of opinion, 


that ſome epiſtles relating to the latter part of this collec- 
tion are loſt ; particularly thoſe which muſt have been 
written during the time that intervened between the 
election of the ambaſſadors, and their embarking for 
Epheſus. 33 N i 
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He likewiſe aſſures us, that, notwithſtanding his 
_ accurate. inquiries, he has never been able. to diſ- 
cover what became of CuzanvDex, after the departure of 
Autaynalines ; ; and leaves it as au uncertain point, whe-- 
ther he took that opportunity of returning in his patron's 
train, and ſpent the remainder. of a philoſophical life in 
cultivating his Lydian farms, and enjoying the agreeable 
ſociety. at Taoces; or whether he continued to tranſact 
the Perſian buſineſs at Athens, in the _— of a . 


agent ſome years longer. ; 


The Tranſlator. i is, however, inclined to think, (with 
the learned Jew,) that the former is the moſt probable 
ſuppoſition ; ſince the diſorders, which broke out in all 
parts of the empire upon the death of Antaxenxes, muſt 
have drawn off the attention of the Perſians from Grecian 
politics, and added to the ſtrong paſſion which Creanver 
has, in many of his letters , expreſſed for retirement and 
quiet, by making it uneaſy and unſafe for him to act, 
amidſt ſuch frequent changes of princes as well as mi- 
niſters, and ſuch a fluctuating confuſed ſtate of affairs. 
It may not be improper to lay before the reader an exact 
tranſlation of the account given by Taucrpipes (book iv.) 
of the ſeizure and diſmiffion of AnrAPREANESͤH; which will 
ſerve as a remarkable inſtance, to prove, how much his 
ſhort and imperfe& narratives of negotiations, and civil 
matters, are cleared up and enlarged by the additional 
circumſtances and facts recorded in the Athenian Letters. 


„In the beginning of the winter, Au the 
* ſon of Axcnirevs, one of the commanders of the ſquadron 
+ ſent to levy contributions, ſeized at Eione upon the 
« Strymou, a Perſian named AxrxTarygennes, who was on 
* his journey to Sparta with a commiſſion from the king. 
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He was brought to Athens; and his papers being tranflat- 


* ed out of the Aﬀyrian tongue, were found to be ad- 
4 dreſſed to the Lacedemonians, and contained, among 
„ other particulars, that the king was at a lofs to know 
their intentions; for, though they had ſent ſeveral 
„ ambaſſadors to him, none of them agreed in making 
the ſame propoſals. If they meant to deal ſincerely 
© with him, he defired they would diſpatch his miniſter 
* back to him with ſome eitizens of their own. The 
* Athenians ſoon after ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſian 
court, accompanied by AaTarugrNnes, who, when they 
„ arrived at Epheſus , learnt the news of Antaxenxes's 
© death; upon which the nene returned home, 
* Nee Fr how ger | 
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"Tz Tranſlator has thrown this Letter, which 
was found towards the middle of the collection, 
at the end of it, as being manifeſtly ſpurious. 
He apprehends it to have been written by the 
Jew, ſo much ſpoken of in the Preface; nor 
can he value himſelf on diſcovering the for- 
gery, becauſe, except we would ſuppoſe CIx- 
ANDER to haye been particularly honored with 
a prophetic viſion, (which the reader will not 
haſfily credit,) it cannot be regarded as genuine. 
he performance ſeems intended to compli- 
ment the new philoſophy, in which our learn- 
ed Mrsnonaßg may be ſuppoſed to have in- 
formed himſelf; and in that light, (to do him 
juſtice,) is not without art or ingenuity. He 
prohably thought this the moſt elegant way of 
mtroducing ſuch a compliment, as extravagant 
flights of fancy in allegorical dreams or fables, 
are agreeable to the taſte of the Rabbi's, and 
the manner of the Talmud. One might inſiſt, 
if it were necellary, on the difference to be 
obſerved in the very air of the compoſition 
from the reſt of the whole book; how much 
it reads in the Spaniſh with the eaſe and grace | 
of an original, while the Letters, that are of 
undoubted 1 carry along with them 
that fiiflneſs , hic a from the 
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ureſt tranſlations. But the Editor cannot 

atter himſelf, that the difference he is ſpeak- 
ing of, will be felt by the Eagliſh reader, as 
he is conſcious that the meanneſs of his own 
verſion has reduced them to the ſame level. 


LETTER CLXXX.. 
+CLeaAnDER fo SMERDIs. 


125 haſt had frequent ſpecimens of my 
manner of philoſophizing; but no inquiry was 
ever ended ſo remarka 1 „as one which em- 
ployed me laſt night. I was preparing a few 
thoughts for thee upon the origin aud meaning 
of that worſhip, which has been paid to Vesra, 
conſidered. in the capacity both of Earth 
and Fire ** The queſtion was perplexed with 
ſuch difficulties, that at. laſt I deſpaired of 
unrayelling it, and retired to my couch. I little 


5 K yaic pry , Erria ds c 
Bord KaAgTw, fury &y aifep, Eun. 
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apprehended aa extraordinary impreſſions 


from the ſpeculation, but ſoon found it en- 
paged me in my ſleep; and when the morning 
rings with it the purer viſions, imagination, 
of its own accord, performed in a dream, 
what 1 had in vain ſought for from the efforts 
of my reaſon, The firſt part is intelligible, 
lince it aroſe from images with which 1 had 
Juſt been converling ; but as theſe wore off, 
the laſt part grew wild, and was obſcure to 
me, Whatever the relation of it may appear 
to thy more enlightened underſtanding. -; The 
ſoul at once unſettered itſelf from the body, 
and was amuſed, either in fantallic rovings 
or prophetic ſuggeſtions. © + ets 
I thought myſelf ſuddenly tranſported; with- 
out the walls of Corinth “ on a plain, where 
ſtood a temple erected to the goddeſs. It was 
in ſorm of a rotunda, with extended porticos, 
that faced the different quarters of the world, 
and ſerved as avenues to the body of the build- 
ing, all-tending towards it, like radii to the 
centre of a circle. They were ſupported. by 
pillars of the moſt elegant proportions, but of 
the ſimpleſt order. The walls and cielings 
were not covered with reliefs or fabulous paint- 
ings, to catch the eye; and conceal defects in 
the architecture, which from the juſtneſs of 
it gave pleaſure to the judicious, and; without 
_ ornament engaged even the ignorant ſpectator 
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There was a. temple at Corinth dedicated to 
Vzsra. See PausaNias Cort. 
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in admiring it. I preſſed through a crowd ot 


people, who were contemplating the 'outlide, 
and entered at the Eaſtern ** gate, where 1 
perceived the generality went in; 00 gs 
the "reſt were open, to intimate, that the 
goddeſs gave ſree admiſſion to her votaries, 
wo they were frequented by none. Scarce 
ad I made my way into the portico , When 
one met me, who ſeemed, by a certain air 
of ſuperiority, and the reſpe& which eve 
body paid him, to be the prieſt of the dome. 
His face was wrinkled with age, but had a 
dignity and fpirit, which excited veneration. 
He bore in his hand a wand, that geometri- 
cians uſed to draw figures in the ſand.” The 
number three, called the perſect harmony, 
was wrought in the ſkirt of his garment, Which, 
as it flowed behind him, diſcovered ſometimes, 
to my amazement, a golden thigh. By theſe 
marks I knew him for Pyrrnaconas. lle re- 
ceived me courteouſly, and commanded me 
to follow him. When he ſaw I was under 
ſome confuſion at this unexpected civility, and 
fſeemed dubious of the conditions on which 1 
was to accept it, he aſſured me, that he would 


diſpenſe with the ſilence he often impoſed on his 
novices, and encouraged me to diſcourſe freely. 


As we approached the rotunda, we fell in with 
a great number of Chaldean' # aſtronomers, 


| & 3+ 7 | 1 U 14 1995 

46 Aſtronomy and phyfics were firſt ſtudied and 
taught in the eaftern countries. 8 

47 In this viſton the progreſs of philoſophy is marked 

from the earlieſt ages to our o.] n mes 
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Egyptian, prieſis , Phenician ſailors, and per- 
lan magi, who, Were paying mein oblations to 
the Deity; and believe me, excellent Suknprs, 
in this alt number A, ee a 8 
of .thes, e . Ath-9 92 4D; an, ark, 
The image of the Deity. was reprele nted 
ſitting, 10 Rk liability. A torch Was held 
in her right hand, and a, patera in- her leſt; 
the one to. expreſs her character as the genial 
heat of the N the other, that, as the 
perſon of philoſophy, ſhe expected continual 
reſents) ſhould be made to her, becauſe phi- 
bi is the nobleſt ,exerciſe of the feaſon. 
Beſore her ſtood an altar with fire always 
blazing, and fix pain danced. roundꝭ it in 
myſtie meaſures. ge told me, then 
copied the — e worlds on 
I put queſtions. to bim, 2 — — over he 
temple, concerning the antiquity and ceremo- 
nies of it. He anſwered, that himſelf. had 
railed it, and that every man was admitted, 
who had: contributed in the leaſt to dhe im- 
provement ol phylical Knowledge. 
On returning to the ealtern avenue, I. was 
ſurpriſed to ſee many in Grecian habits, in 
cloſe conference“ with the Agyptians, and 
particularly with one Who ſtood near the ro- 
tun and. holds volume under his arm. hoy 
Aua 13646 A q4- 4 
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told me his name was HEAuES Tnisukcisrus. 
Afterwards they repaired to the weſlern door, 
and came up in form with their offerings to 
the goddeſs. The firſt was Tnares , on 
PrTHAGORAs received with much regard, and 
made him a low obeiſance, as to his maſter. 
He advanced to che altar, and out of a cup, 
which he brought with him, made a libation, 


which damped the flame of it ; ; and on in- 


quiry J found it to be water. Tue prieſteſſes 


were in a good deal of conſternation, but the 


thing proved of no conſequence. His great 
merit in other reſpects was admitted as an 
excuſe ſor his conceit, that Water was the 
« 'firſt principle of all things;” which he de- 
fended with a good deal of wild ingenuity. 
The next who appeared were AN AXIMEN ES 
and Mxrow ; the one laid a gnomon or dial, 
and the other a calendar on the ſhrine. Py- 
THAGORAS ſeemed pleaſed with their offerings; 
and 1 took notice, through the Whole of the 
ſcenery ,' that the experimental philoſophers 
were more acceptable than the 3 — 
reaſoners. Aſter this, „ "DRMOCAITO® $3 came 


MM. ö forward 
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i ANAXIMENES was the - firſt who brought a dial 
into Greece, and put it up at * to the aſtoniſhment 
of that people. Ds. 47 

52 Meton was the firſt * reduced the Greek 
calendar into method. He lived towards _ GET 
of the Peloponneſian -war. © 


53 See Letter xxvii. ; * 
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Sorta with one of his followers, with whoſe 


name and perſon I was unaequainted-. He 
laughed exceedingly at Tuarxs as he paſſed by; 
and when he came to the image, compoſed 
himſelf with difficulty, and threw down an 
heap of ſand. The aſſembly cried out to him, 
that he had ſixed the ridicule on himſelf. This 
only increaſed his diverſion, and he imme- 
diately went away wich his upil. Pyrna- 
coRas declared, he was glad to be well rid 
« of them, adding „ that he was more averſe 
« to the ſcholar than the maſter; ſince 1 
have objections to him, (ſaid he,) not only 
© as a maintainer of the atomic ſchame, and 
da contemner of the goddeſs; but as one 
« who, though he lives upon legumes himſelf, 
© teaches others to have an extravagant ſond- 
neſs for fleſh.” As ſoon as theſe withdrew, 
AnNAXAGORAs 55 appeared, Who, notwitliſtand- 
ing he denied the divinity of Mirun s, had 
more honors paid him, than the moſt fir L 
aſſertor of it among the magi in the eaſtern; 
avenue. I was going to have expoſtulated with 
the prieſt on this manileſt partiality; but Was 
called olf to rr e FF or on n my 
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54 Ericunvs, a ohiloſopher of qrent + bay 
his own manners, but whoſe principles have been thought 
to lead to very hurtful couſequences. His. followers were 
generally remarkable for their debeuched ah luxurious 
Way of living. 4 „ nn 
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eyes ta the weſtern entrance, I thought I faw 
my friend SocraTEs 55 look in upon us: he 
turned away preſently with an air of irony and 
banter. He feemed to have two diſciples with 
him; the one followed by his maſter; and 
the other 8, having accompanied him a little 
while, ſtepped back, and viſited the temple. 
His fellow called after him, and rebuked him, 
but he gave no attention to it. Ile ſeemed 
habited with much oſtentation, and had a 
majeſty in his gait and manner that was almoſt 
theatrical. Many thronged about him, and 
endeavoured to recommend themſelves; but 
it yas remarkable, that one of his pupils, 
who had a rough bold appearance, yet whole 
demeanour beſpoke 2 deal of ſmartneſs 
and ſenſe, preſſed rudely by him, and pre- 
tended, that he had a better right to the 
approbation. Inſtead of obſervin 
what. I naturally ex from this event) 
indignation in the faces of thoſe who beheld 
it, I found moſt people were not diſſatisſied; 
and that the man, by a plauſible ſubtilty 
in his way of talking, ſoon captivated the 


56 Socrates had a contempt for phyſical ſcience, and 
applied himſelf to morals, as being much more certain 
57 XENOrnO and Praro. The former was a firit 
follower. of his maſter,” and uſed to complain of the 
latter, that he deviated from the maxims of Socrates. 
They had on this account a great averſion to one another. 
$3 Antsrorte, who took a pleaſure to contradict 
Pzaro his maſtes, and differ from him in his writings. 
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underſiandings and aſſections of thoſe who heard 
him. At laſt his friends begun to make ſuch 
a noiſe, that Prrnacoras thought it quite in- 
decent. He reminded them, that the glory 
of the goddeſs was advanced by ſilenee an- 
« contemplation, not“ ſophiſtry and diſpute;” 
and proteſied he would turn them every one 
out of the dome, if they would not be quiet. 
As to the perſon to whom the indignity was 
offered, he ſeemed inclined to turn back again, 
and find out Socrates. Accordingly, after 
converſing with ſome of the geometricians , 
he was RY to go out; but Prraacoras 
ſtopped him at the door, and recommended 
hun to four of his followers, who opened to 
him the myſteries of that philoſophy. He then 
left us, nor appeared a ſecond time amongſt 
us. 1 obſerved, during the whole of this time, 
that the weſtern portico was every inſtant more 
and more crowded with the worſhippers of 
the goddeſs. Some entered with diſſections 
of plants and animals, others with catalogues 
of the ſtars, others with ſpheres; all which 
they offered to the image. In the company 
of thoſe who walked about with white wands, 
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59 The Ariſtotelian way of diſputation has more 
obſtructed the progreſs of ſcience, in the opinion of lord 
Bacon, than any other cauſe which can be affigned. 


50 Praro was fond of geometry, and the powers of 
numbers. Though he profeſſed to take in all parts of 
ſcience, yet he applied himſelf chiefly to morality. He 
was inſtructed in the Pythagorean philoſophy by Aczron, 
Tixagus, ARCEYTAS, and EunyTus, who were of | 
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and were often intent on the ſchemes they 
drew upon the ground, I could not avoid 
taking notice of a perſon who had a cone and 
cylinder in one hand, and a pully in the other. 
I heard him ſay *', if he had a proper place 
“ to ſtand in, he would move the earth.” 
Not long after, there came in one of a fine 
preſence and graceful mien, with a laurel- 
wreath upon his head, and a robe of a new 
and particular faſhion, which hung looſely 
from his left ſhoulder. Every body made way 
for him, and expected that he would have 
paid ſome reſpect to the moſt diſtinguiſhed in 
the crowd, as he paſſed up to the Rotunda; 
but he ſpoke to nobody except MzTton ; then 
addreſſed himſelf to the altar, preſented a 
new calendar, and walked out again. 

While I was expreſſing my ſurpriſe to Pr- 
 THAGORAsS at the fight of this extraordinary 
perſon , methought the whole aſſembly va- 
niſhed 5 on the ſudden. We found * 
deſerted and alone. On looking out towards 
the plain, a new temple appeared on the 
other ſide, built much after the manner of 
PrTHAGORAsS's, and deſigned to rival it. A 
great crowd was gathered about it, and all 


51 A celebrated ſaying of Azxcuieves at the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, when he deſtroyed the Roman ſhips, by raiſi 
them into the air with a vaſt engine. 1 

62 Jotius Caxsan, who reformed the calendar. 

63 In the barbarous ages, when the Ptolemaic ſyſtem 
was moſt univerſally, credited, the writings and opinions 
of the ancients were almoſt forgotten. 
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men went into it. Curioſity diſpoſed me to 
viſit it; but my philoſophic guide was ex- 
ceedingly averſe to the Peron, and would 
have Aleaded me from it. I am not willing 
«« (cried he) you ſhould give countenance to 
popular errors; and be aſſured, that while 
« this fabric-ſiands the teſt of many ages, and 
engages the veneration of wile n 
„that will fall into decay and ruin. 

I arrived at the dome, I could hardl 2 7 my 
way into it for the numbers that furrounded 
it, and filled the avenues and precincts of it: 
As ſoon as 1 got near enough to the goddeſs, 
I diſcerned; that the place was conſecrated to 
Vesra in the capacity of earth; An altar of 
turf ſtood before the image, which Was, as in 
the other temple, repreſented att 
Peet 2 it; but their ““ 


extremely confuſed and irregular, that 1 


could not help ſaying to one Who was near 
me, there Was neither grace nor harmony 

« in their motion. The chief prieſt, Wh 
overheard me, and had taught Mai ths"; er 


lexed figures: which they moved in exprel] d 
P gur ” 


ſome anger at my freedom, und 
put me out of countenance”, : I not been 


upported by a king who} ine ſar om tlie 
64 The cytes and epfeptleg of Protz Mx. "He 5 


peared under Ax roN Nu Tuitosgrgus: * Wa 2 a” 
mous geographer and aſtronomer i Jn, exandria. © 

| 65 "Arrnonso, King of Caſtile VP gen 08 

have ſaid, on Being inſtructed in i x 

that had Gop conſulted” him at the creation, N "cole 
rave contrived 4 much — tem. . 
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3326 AT HE NIA N 
weſt, and declared publicly, “ If he had 


« been conſulted, on the plan both of the 


« building and the dance, he would have 
& contrived much better.” The moſt devout 
Worſhipper was a ſatrap “ of Babylon, fol- 
lowed by a great number of Arabians, who 
were equally admirers of the prieſt, and vo- 
taries of the Deity, with himſelf. I obſerved 
about this time a very extraordinary perſon , 
dreſſed in a plain white habit, tied round his 
body with a rope, | his head covered with a 
veil or hood, Which, on the veil's being 
thrown back, dazzled my eyes, as it were 
made of braſs . He pryed with the minuteſt 
exacineſs into every corner of the temple, and 
diſdained to be content with the information 
8 Au 5 caliph of Babylon, who cauſed Pro- 
wveny's works to ds tranſiatod into Arabic „about the 
eleventh century. ane eee i 'S LI BET: -4 

7 The reader will preſently find, that this deſcrip- 
tion is meant for Friar aw, who had a very inventive 
and n genius, in an age of blind ignorance and 
ſubjection to the authority of great names. He was vul- 
garly taken ſor a conjurer and magician, becauſe he knew 
more of the wonders of nature than other men. The ſtories 
of the brazen. head, which gave articulate ſounds, are 
unqueſtionably 4 45 if Be wrote of viſion, of optical 
gla es, of chemiſtry; &. 

ut much more e and philoſophical than that of 
che generali who have been devo to it. Pope Ni- 
caoLas the. IVth, by the iuftigation of the monks of Ba- 
cox's own order, put him under cloſe confinement, from 
which he was ſet at liberty by the meaus of ſeveral 
noble perſons. It is very probable, from ſome paſſages 
in his works, that he was the inventor of gunpowder. 


e had ſome faith in aſtrology, 
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which the ordinary attendants would have 
aſforded him. This behaviour raiſed great jea- 

louſy and great admiration. In his right hand 
he held pieces of er 
in his left, a few ſpecimens of different kinds 
of minerals. He was deſirous to approach 
the altar, and made towards it, that, as he 


ſaid, he might contemplate at leiſure the rites 


of it, and - e influence which the charms of 
the prieſteſſes had in r * ev ſpec- 
— the worlhip of the i Anis 
time the They, „nis. ly irit — Nene him 
enemies. — eat — to keep 
1 letras and as far from the 
receſſes of the temple as they could; and in 
a moment I heard a confuſed, ſenſeleſs, and 
unintelligible murmur of necromancy,” magic, 
— and many perſons, exactly habited 
in the ſame manner- with himſelf, whiſpered 
much ſlander of him amongſt the crowd. Some 
expreſſed the greateſt abhorrence of him on 
account of theſe ſuggeſtions; others were fo 
hilly,” as both to believe, that he was ſkilled 
in divination, and to be pleaſed with IE 
it. They propounded curious qt 

him, and ecretly aimed to be infiruded: by 
him in the art. He took great pai 
plain and 1 at * e his conduct, yet 


to no N 


i 


rol which is — thermthi> tis 


Aſtrology, 
perſtition, was derived * and chiefly — 


the credit and a of the falſe aftronomy 
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cut into various forms; 
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of this ſpurious | temple command one, who 
fiood near him, and was much diſtinguiſhed 
by his favor, to go and bind in chains the 
man who: had created ſo much attention, and 
diſturbed the ſervice and devotion of the place. 
He, who had been thus commanded, executed 
his office with a ſuitable ſeverity. . He:wore a 
rich priefily garment and a ſcarlet; cap. To 
his girdle was fixed a bunch of keys, which, 
48 thought , belonged to the ſeveral gates 
and doors of the Rotunda. I felt a very hearty 
compaſſion for the fate of the unhappy perſon, 
- which prompted me to walk towards him, and 
. ſome comfort. But on talking with 
him, I found that a juſt reſentment ac poſ- 
ſeſſed him very ſtrongly; for he proceeded even 
to menaces, and told me, that, by © JueiTes, 
% he knew: of. a certain combuſtible matter, 
« which, if properly applied, would tear the 
-<. temple from its —— and bury the 
„ prieſt with his Veſta in the ruins off it.“ 
Others came up, who releaſed him, and im- 
mediately retired in precipitation with one “, 
whom I underſtood to be his diſeiple and in- 
timate ſellow-laborer. Some time aſter, the 
dome gave a loud and dreadſul crack: the 
aſſembly had for the moſt part warning and 
leiſure to retire, but on its. fall the prieſt and 
goddeſs were never heard of more. 


bl 
* 


89 Taouas Byxerr, a Franciſcan friar; the follower 
und companion of Roe Bacon. W ri 
; 3 Ne 12 7 . % *4 
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I could not, in my own mind, acquit this 
Fil with the brazen. head, (for whom I 
almolt began to entertain as much reſpect, as 
for my friend with the golden thigh,) of hav- 
ing a principal ſhare in 3 this event. 
However, p forbore to ſay knew of it, 
and haſtened back to — temple with 
the multitude, where I was amazed on m = 
turn to find; the molt conſiderable philoſo 
who were before. in the weſtern avenue To? 
again making their appearance an it. And now 
great numbers, who were received with pe- 
culiar honors, came in from a quarter where 
I leaſt expeded them, the northern portico. 
They were habited in an uncouth-nnanner, 
and wholly unlike any thing I have ſeen either 
in Perſia or in Greece. The firſt made 8 
merit of that which I had been careful not to 
charge on any one; and indeed took away my 
ſuſpicions. of the man who. had been fettered 
in the other temple, by recommending him- 
25 1 having ring endeavoured to draw Ar, man 

rom the, worſhip of the pretended Deity, 
revive be Nas of the true. He ele 
the ſeveral arts he had uſed, to undermine and 
defiroy that temple with ſucteſs: PyYTHAGORAS 
received him a ns. „ and admitted him 
0H 880 N 


79, Alludes to. the teen nen of the ancient philo- 
fopby and. writings. Co a 4 
„1 When, Corgnumers appeared in the thirteenth 
eentury,, the ſyRem of Protur loft its reputation. He 


was the reſtorer vf the R r he 
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into a partnerſhip of the prieſthood for his 
extraordinary ſervices; The next“ who'came 
forward laid a teleſcope at the foot of the altar. 
The third “s, who had a good deal of pride 
and haughtineſs in his manner, was employ- 
ed to delineate the motions of the heavenly 
bodies on the roof of the Rotunda: He a 
terwards talked to PyTHACORAAS about recon- 
ciling the worſhip of the two temples, but the 
ropoſition was rejected with contempt, The 
Loh 74 was dreſſed in a ſoldier's habit. He 
carried in his hand a double cube, and had a 
rabble of chymiſts at his heels. As he came 
up to the altar, he jutiled him who had ſo 
rudely preſſed by his maſter early in the viſion, 
and a conteſt enſued. The ſuffrages of the crowd 
were divided; but the military philoſopher 


72 Gallo the inventor” of the teleſcope. ' 


73 Tycuo Baur the Dane, who lived in the fifteenth 


century, in a little iſland, -which the king of Denmark 
had, given him. He is repreſented to have been of a 
moroſe temper, but a great aſtronomer, He ſpent twenty 
years and 5000 dollars in making a ſphere, on which he 
ad delineated, with the utmoſt exadtneſs, the various 
courfes of the | planets and appearances of the conftella- 
tious at various ſeaſons of the year. He has given an 
accurate deſcription of it in his works. There is a ſyftem 
called the Tychonie, deſigned to compound the difference 
between the Ptolemaic and Copernican. See Hur. 

74 Descaxrxs, who had been a ſoldier before he 
turned philoſopher, helped to reform the errors, and 
hurt the credit of Aasrotts,” whoſe opinions had long 
been the ſtandard of ſeience. His geometry is much 
eſteemed. He was the inventor of the double cube, 
and a fayorite of the chymiſts. 0 
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having the geometricians on his ſide, ſeemed 
to get the better in the diſpute. They were 
both jealous of their fame, and diligent to can- 
vals the opinions of the byſtanders. At laſt 
one 7* advanced up to the lame avenue, who 
profeſſed himſelf not ſatisfied with the reaſon- 
ings of either. He wore a gown covered with 
loops of gold, and in the form and richneſs 
of his habit differed from the reſt. On in- 
quiry , I found, though he was employed in 
a public character in his on country, yet he 
had ſound leiſure, as well as genius and in- 
clination, to ſtrike into the paths of philo- 


ſophy, and was deſirous to pay his homage 


to the ſhrine. ' At parting, he put a paper 
into the hands of . which 24 gy 4 
ber for the improvement of the ſciences. 

e was ſucceeded by another , who had 
an aſpe4 of great ſeriouſneſs and piety , 
and uſhered in a large tribe of - worſhippers, 


He held in his hand an air-pump , and 


$344 


Lord Chancellor Bacow, who firſt opened the 
method of induction in philoſophy, and reafoning from 


effects to cauſes. See his Novum Organum, and his 


book de Augm. ſcientiarum. K | 
76. Mr. Borte, one of the firſt who ftruck into lord 
Bacon's way with extraordiuary fucceſs, and was the 
beſt experimental philoſopher that any age bas known. 
He attempted an hiſtory of the air, and coutrived the 
air - pump. 3 8 ? 
77 The Jew has a note in this place , where he ſays, 


that for the ſake of brevity and perſpicuity , he has uſed 


the modern term air-pump, and in another the word 
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diſcourſed' ?* firongly with Prrnaconas;, in 
favor of the paper which had juſt been pre- 
ſented to king. When I furveyed the train 
that followed him, I could neither count the 
number ,of perſons who poured in one after 
another, nor the inventions which they —_ 5 
with them. Among theſe I obſerved, 
two men ſtepped up to the veſtal, * 
ſtood outermoſt in the Rotunda, and preſented 
her with five pages and a golden ring. But 
methought — oddeſt figure I ſaw, was a ® 
perſon. who. entered. the temple with a pair 
of wings upon his back, and, on coming 
near to the altar, eyed a virgin attending 
ron of the priefieſſes with ſo much tenderneſs, 

t t erality begun to laugh at bin; 
and — his 2 had a —. mixture of 
e What wage it the more ridioulous 


en FEY hog are as with chuck! cir» 
cumlocution in the old Perſic, and the things are to be 
known with difficulty from the particular deſcriptions of 
them; a note plainly intended to imprint a notion of 


ſeriouſneſs + and amuſe the reader. 


78 Alluding to Mr. Borre's treatiſes on the uſeful 
neſs | of experimental knowledge , which he K 
at the time of inſtituting the Royal Society. 


79 HuyYcGens and Cassini een the Satellites 
and ping of Saturn. 


80 Biſhop Wirtin had u Wong Aude; „ that an 
art of flying might be invented, aud ſtruck out feveral 
ſchemes for accompliſhing a voyage to the moon. Though 
be had a clear, reaſoning, mathematical head + Fet he 
* ＋ himſelf in nen . _ nature. Ser his 


Math. Magic, &e..  » SOOT 3 
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was, that every one underſtood ſhe was not 
to be come at, and had made a vow of chaſtity. 
Thoſe who knew him better, ſaid, he was a 
man of ſenſe, and truly devoted to the goddeſs. 
The next who drew my attention, drew elike- 
wiſe the eyes and admiration of all preſent. 
He had ſuch a modeſty in his deportment, 
that while he bluſhed to receive thoſe honors, 
which were paid to his merit, he put envy 
and detraction out of countenance. The geo- 
metricians went in a body to meet him; and 
it was remarked, that he paid a particular 
reſpect to one of them **, to whom he owned 
himſelf greatly obliged. The two contending 

hildfophers were the only men unhappy in 
1 preſence; they united on this e, 
and went out together. As the northern ge- 
nius came forward, PyTyacoras entreated him 


to accept his office in that temple, as more 


worthy of it. He declined it, and ſaid; „he 
« was ſenſible, that theſe ſavors much ex- 
« ceeded the meaſure of his deſerts. He could 
« wiſh, therefore, that an intimate friend of 
© his might ſhare in them, from whom he 
& had received many lights, and who would 
« yield to nobody in that aſſembly, either 
“for the zeal or the ſucceſs of his inquiries 


« aſter truth.” Immediately Prrauacoras led 


up one , who preſented a magnet, and a 


81 Sir Isaac NEwToN was a great admirer of Evct:o. 


- 82. Dr. Hartey. See his Theory of the Magnet and 


of the Winds in the Philoſophical TranſaRious: ©! 
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bag of winds; of which laſt, I was told, he 
better underſtood the management than either 


UL.rssss or his companions. This excellent 


perſon then advancing himſelf towards the 
goddeſs, laid a crylial priſm 5 and a pendulum ** 
at her feet. The image nodded, and the 
flame on the altar burnt brighter. In that 
inſtant I imagined I ſaw Socrares among his 
attendants. I accoſled him immediately, and 
aſked what had -induced him to enter the 
| temple now, when he had paſſed by it be- 
fore with diſdain. He anſwered, * All truths 
are connected. This great man has carried 
« natural knowledge to ſuch an height, that 
am convinced the bounds of moral philo- 
* ſophy. mult be extended in proportion.“ 
« Surely, (ſaid I to myſelf, in rapture and 
« aftoniſhment,) we have cauſe to regret the 
« unmeaſurableneſs of art, and the ſhortneſs 


« of life, which contribute equally to conceal - 
“ from us theſe amazing diſcoveries. There 


„has not been wanting induſtry or genius in 
« our times; but we poſleſs theſe inſtruments 
4 of ſcience in vain, if what the reaſon of 
« one age approves, the reaſon of another 
„ condemns ; and if it be the will of the 
great ORoMASsDEs, that truth ſhould be rather 
« ſtumbled on by accident, than found upon 
« ſearch. We have a contempt for the low 


83 See the X B. Hom. Ovpryss. — 
54 The one alluding to his diſcoveries in optics; the 
other to his grand principle of gravitation. 5 


K - £4 K »w» 
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LETTERS: 36 
v attainments of ancient days; and yet our 
© ſucceſſors will ftill more juſtly laugh at us, 
* for-giving credit to the water of Tuarss *, 
and the atoms of DEMO GRTIrUs “, when, by 
the aſſiſtance of a few rational principles, 
« and rational men, they ſhall have opened 
© a field of knowledge to be ' perpetually 


85 Sir Isaac NgwTton ſeems, in different parts of 
his life, to have entertained conjectures, not unlike the 
two different principles on which the ſyſtems of Taarss 
and DRuocatrus were founded, though conceived and 
expreſſed much more intelligibly and philoſophically. In , 
a letter to Mr. Otoexnauren, dated January 25, 1675-6, 
he has theſe remarkable words: The frame of nature 
may be nothing but various contextures of ethereal ſpirits 
« condenſed as it were by precipitation, ſomething after 
the manner that vapors are condenſed into water, or 
++ exhalations into groſſer ſubſtances, though not ſo eaſily 
* condenfible; and after condenſation wrought into various 
„forms, at firſt by the immediate hand of the Creator, 
and ever ſince by the power of nature, who, by 
virtue of the command, increaſe and multiply, became 
a complete imitator of the copies ſet her by the pro- 
„ toplaſt. Thus may all things be originated from ether,” 
&ec. In the ſecond edition of his Optics, 1717, towards the 
conclufiou he expreſſes himſelf thus: © All bodies ſeem 
+ to be compoſed of hard particles; for otherwiſe fluids © 
« would not congeal, &c. and therefore hardneſs may 
« be reckoned the property of all uncompounded mat- 
« ter, &c. All theſe things confidered, it is probable, 
« that God in the beginning formed matter in ſolid, 
« maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, &ec. 
« Theſe primitive particles being ſolid, are incompurably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them; 
even ſo hard, as never to break or wear in pieces, &c. 
The firſt of theſe conjectures bears a reſemblance to the 
_ water or ether of Twartes; the Tecond to the atomic or 


corpuſcular philoſophy of Dewocares, 
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« enla 


rged by experience; in which every one 
« of common ſenſe, and common obſervation, 
„ may be uſeful; where the ſenſualiſt may find 
< ſomething that will promote his pleaſures, 
« and the virtuous can find nothing that is 
« unworthy of his labors.” This ſtrain of elo- 
quence dilturbed my reſt, and broke the 
agreeable viſion. I 

Excellent Smerpis, vouchſafe to unfold 
the hidden meaning of what I have related. 
If the whole be chimerical, and aroſe from 
the fumes of indigeſtion, and a diſordered 
ſtate of body, permit me at leaſt to ſay, that 
my ſleeping * are much better than my 
12 ones. But if it was preſented to my 
fancy by thoſe genii who haunt the flumbers 
of the pious, and 7 the mirror of ſuturity, 


I ſhall think myſelf the moſt highly favored 


of mankind. | 
C. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


N. B. ne Nen Moment, refer to. the. Yolume, 
| and the e Figures to the Page. TO 


a ETSY Ty - 
2 — à iden/of the s- 


ed, I. 143. 


i 


ACARNANIA , unſucceſsful expe- 


dition of the and Am- 
braciots a i t, I. 197. AI. 
ACCUSATION, falſe , how puniſh- 
- ed by the laws of Egypt, II. 80. 
ring yuniſhnent of; n 

and at Athens, 16 + 


ACHARNENSES of” Aitoylinncs' 


. U. 10. en. 5 


N II. 


. lake of, cats 
phis, account of the funeral folem- 
nities performed there II. 139. 
ACHILLES is indebted to Homer for 
his immortality, I. 396. 
ACRISIUS king of Argos, increaſes 
- the privileges and regulates the 
las of the e ee 
tions, II. 244. a 
ACTION', now regulated on the 
Grecian ſtage, II. 12 % . 


ture and conſtruction of the hiero- 


* 


* EY 


glyphical characters of, I. 122, 
An inquiry into the nature of 


animal worſhip, 132. An apology 


for the magnificence of the tombs 


and ſepulchres, 180. Overflow of 
the Nile, with the ceremony of 


cutting its banks, 235. Different 
orders in the prieſthood of, 311. 


The Paſtophori, and Neocori, 314. 


How pedigrees are preſerved there, 
316. The Cabiri, ibid. Ofitis, 
317. Inquiry into the mythology 


of, 369. The feſtival to This, how 
celebrated, II. 26. Temple of 


Vulcan at Memphis, 29. Chrono- 
logy of the kings of, 31. Ancient 
averſion of the Egyptians to the 
ſea, accounted for, 32, Conqueſts 


and civil inſtitutions of Seſoftris ; 


} 
ADMETVS the Corinthiaii; loft the 
prize in the chariot courſes at the 


down of his car, I. 366. 


ADULTERY in the woman, how 


puniſhed by the laws we mn, 
II. 86. 
wie 


Olympian games, by the breaking 


35. His ſucceſſors, 37. Character 


of the Egyptiaus, 38. Obſerva- 


tions on the laws of 79. Judi- 


_ cial proceedings of, . 88, Foun- 
dation of the ſuperſtition in their 
funeral ſolemnities, 138. The far- 


cical completion of the religious 
rites of, accounted for, 197. 
Nothing but mytholegy in the 


| hiſtory of, prior to Oſiris, III. 52, 
The coſmogony of examined 'by 
" Texſpes a Pexſian mate, 64. 


21 
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* 
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character and hiſtory of, T. 


The moſt valuable part of their 


learning allegorical, and why, 


{ x64 Their ge ba gg 
tations, 182. 12 


ESCHINES. a faithful Porter of 


Cleon's ſcheme of expenſes for 
carrying on the war, 295. 
ALCIDAS, the Peloponneſian ad- 


miral, retreats from Mitylene , 


on its ſurrender to the Athenians, 
II. 7.” Is defeated by the Athe. 
nians and Corcyreans, 125. 


the doarine of Socrates, III. 156. ALcMan, the only Lacedemonian 


ESCHYLUS, an improver of the 
reel theatre, II. 49. His play 
formed on the diſtreſs of Xerxes 
and his army, 11. His hiſtory 
* and extraordinary death, Io. 
- Compariſon of with Sophocles and 


poet, II. 240. A 


AI EIAS. phyſician to Artaxerxes 
king of Perſia, cures him of ſick. 
.- neſs by a"remedy. from * 
crates, III. 263. 


Euripides, 104. His tragedy of ALLEGORIES , the moſt valuable 


_ the Perſians, III. 165. 


 FSCULAPIUS, the votive tablet 
in his temple at Cos tranſcribed 
and ſtudied by Hy Termen III. 16. 


ETOLIA, dagen invaſion or 


dy the Athenlans, II. 190. 249. 
AGIS king of Sparta, commands 


the Peloponneſian forces aſſem- 


_ bled at Corinth for the invaſion * 
of Attica, I. 181. 5 


AHASUERUS king of Perſia in the 


book of Eſther, ſuppoſed from 
_ Circumſtances to be the ſame prince 


ban Berge Leerer . 


266. note. 

-ALCEEUS, his . and a cha- 
rafter of his writings, I. 78. 

ALCIBIADES, the nephew of Peri. 

cles, his character. I. 96. His good 

fortune at the Olympian games, 

$56. The beauty of his perſon 


© Ferved as a model for the Herm, 


407. His account of an Athenian 
diſputing club, III. 40, His ac- 
count of the rife of the Sophilts, 
108. His ſpeech in oppoſition te 


of in the conveyance of inſtruc. 


part of KRgyptian learning con- 
cealed under them, I. 165. - Uſe 


IEEE IHE king of Caſtile, his 
opinion of the Ptolemaic phllo. 
 fophy,, HL. 325, note, a 


ALTARS of the Athenians, the pri- 

- -meval plainneſs of, how corrupt- 
ed by luxury, III. 2753. When 
animals firſt began to de flain 
for ſacrifices , 26. 


ALYATTES, account of his 1 
near the lake of Gyges, III. 271. 
AMASIS king of Egypt, his wiſe 
laws, II. 90. FPmbelliſhes the 
temple of Iſis at Vais, II. 184. 


AMBRACIANS ,. defeat of, by De- 
moſthenes the Athenian general, 
II. 2983. 

AMENTHES, in the e of 
the Egyptians, What, II. 139. 
AMORGES:, governor of Caria, 
introduces a Perſian garriſon into 

Caunus, after the attempt of 


1 N DE N 


_ Zopyrus on that city, III. 33. 
Vindicates himſelf againſt court 
calumnies, 79. 


AMPHICTYON, king of Athens, 
prevails on the reſpective ſtates 
of Greece, to form a general coun- 
cil for their common intereſts, 
known by the name of the Am- 
phictyonic council, or general 
aſſembly of the Grecian ſtates . 
II. 243. Forms of their meeting 


and tranſacting buſineſs, 244. 


Oath taken by the members, 245. 
Powers aſſerted by the aſſembly , 
246. ; 

AMYTIS, account of the me 
gardens of, at Babylon , II 34. 


ANACREON the Greek poet, char- 
after of him and of his writings, 
I. 80. 


ANARCHY the corruption of a de- 
mocraty, more dangerous than 
tyranny the corruption of monar. 
chy , II. 98. 


ANATOMY , why little underſtood 


by the Greek phyſicians, III. 19. 


ANAXAGORAS , who tranſported 
the ſchool of Thales from Mile- 
tus to Athens, his hiſtory , I. Ir. 
His peculiar doctrines, 118. 


ANAXIMANDER, the ſucceſſor of 


Thales in the Ionic ſchool, his 
Their religiou, ibid. 


Hhiſtofy, I. 117. 


ANAXIMENES, che firſt who 
brought a ſun-dial into Greece, 
III. 320, note. 


ANDROBRIUS, character of his fa- 
mous ſea- piece 5 * 407. 


ANDROLICHUS the boxer, the 


maims he received and his fate ag 

the Olympian games, I. 351. 
ANIMAL worſhipP inquiry into the 
_ probable reaſon of the practice of, 


among the „ I. — = 
II. 176. 


ANTALCIDAS, the peace of, formed 
on Cleander's idea of all the Gre- 
cian ſtates enjoying their own 
laws. III. 215, note. ; 


ANTHEMOCRITUS, his tomb near 
Athens, I. 320. 


ANTIOPE , daughter of 8 
prieſt of Jupiter, her ſudden and 
peremptory rejection of the ad- 
dreſſes of Heliodorus, III. 11. 


ANYSIS the blind king of Egypt, 
his hiſtory, II. 37. 


APIS, the oracle of at Memphis, 


how conſulted, and the anſwers 
APOLLO, Alexikakos, the ſtatue 
of, at Athens, upon what ocean 
lion erected, I. 139. 
APOLLONIDES the Coan phyſician, 
his infamous behaviour to Me- 
gabyzus, II. 155. ts crucified, 
ARABIANS of Saba, never ſubjeted 


to a foreign power, I. 90. Their 


pretentions to ſkill in 3 9a. 


ARACHION of Sparta, the Pancra- 
tiaſt, ſtory of his death at the 
Olympian games, I. 353. d 

ARASPES ſatrap of Badria, his 
nuptials with Artaminta, daughter 
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ARCHELAUS king of Macedon , 
his - requeſt to Euripides how 
evaded, II. 104. 


ARCHIAS „a Theban 2008 to con- 
ſult the Delphic oracle on a 
concerns, II. 223. 4 


ARCHIDAMUS king of Sparta, his 

herald to Athens with terms of 
pacification refuſed admiſſion to 

the city, I. 8. Commands the 
Grecian allies warring againſt 

Attica, 24. His ſecond invaſion 
of Attica, 60. Reſieges Platea, 
147. 221. 243. His death, 389. 
Was fined for marrying a ſhort 
wife, II. 254. | 


ARCHILOCHUS, the Grecian poet, 
a character of his writings, I. 80. 


ARCHITECTURE, the happy united 
effect of the proportions of that 
of Greece, I. 38. 


ARCHON, the nature of that office 

in the Athenian government ex- 
plained, I. 258. Their number 
and reſpective charges, 259. 


ARDICES, the Corinthian painter, 
his expedient to diſtinguiſh the 
ſexes of his figures, II. 59. 


AREOPAGUS, tribunal of, at 
Athens, account of, I. 48. The 
power of reduced by Pericles , 
49. 173. Forms of the court, 261. 


AREOPOLIS, character of the in- 
- habitants of, I. 89. 


ARGESTES, late governor of Ly- 
4 dia, is involved in the treaſon 
of Sacas the eunuch, I. 246. 


ARIAZUS governor,of Sogdiana, his 
rebellion againſt Perſia, II. 113. 


ARIMANIUS, the evil deing in the 
Perſian theology, remarks on 
the doctrine of, I. 84. 151. II. 159. 

Abſurdity of ſuppoſing ſucha being, 
160. Figure of, in the royal pa. 
lace of Perſepolis, 181. His ſup- 
poled ſeven thouſand years reign 
over the earth, III. 34, note. 
His inceſſant hoſtility to man, 176. 


ARIMASPES , the chief of the Per. 
ſian magi, his hymn to Oromaſ. 


des, I. 56. 


ARIST RUS of Corinth, heads the 
Peloponneſian embaſſy to Sitalces 
prince of Thrace , I. 103. Is with 
his aſſociates delivered up to the 
Athenians, 120. who murder 
them, 129, 


ARISTIDES , how he undermined 
the firmneſs and tranquillity of 
the Athenian government, II. 322. 


ARISTIDES, colledor of. tribute 
for the Athenians at Eione , ſtops 
Artaphernes the Perſian ſatrap on 
his way to Lacedzmon, and ſends 
him to Athens, III. 282. His 
motives inquired into, 286. 


ARISTOMENES the Meſſenian, 
his votive ſhicld in the temple of 
Minerva Chalcizcus , why def. 
troyed by the Spartans , III, 189. 
His character and hiſtory ,, 190. 

His extraordinary eſcape from the 
cavern into which he was thrown 
by the Spartans, 193. Inſtances 
of the ſeverity of his virtue, ibid. 

ARISTOPHANES ridicules Cleon in 
a play called the Babylonians , 
I, 375. Is proſecuted by Cleon for 
defamation, in the court of Areo- 
pagus , 376, His defence, 378. 


IND EX. 


Is employed to write à play to 
diſpoſe the people to peace, 386. 
Character of his Acharnenſes, 
II. 10. His character cenſured, 14. 
Is viſited by Cleander, III. 222. 
Account of his play to ſatirize 
Clebn, 223. His juſtification of 
the licentiouſneſs of comedy, 228. 
Vindicates himſelf from the charge 
of impiety , 230. 


ARTABANUS , his treaſons de- 
tected and ſuppreſſed by Mega- 
byzus, II. 151. 


ARTABAZUS governor of Babylon, 
ſtory of his loſt daughter, I. 126. 


ARTEUS, the father of Orſames , 
recals him from his travels to 
marry him, II. 231. His viſit at 
Taoces, III. 233. 


ARTAPHERNES, governor of Ly- 
dia, compoſes the diſturbances in 

that province, I. 98. Is called to 
the court of Perſia to ſupply the 
place of Megabyzus in the ſu- 
preme council, II. 333. His miſſion 
to Sparta, III. 184. The hopes 
entertained from his preſcnce in 
Greece, 218. Is ſtopped on the 
road by the Athenians, and ſent 
to Athens, 281. His addreſs in 
cultivating the eſteem of the lead- 
ing men there, 312. 


ARTASYRAS, keeper of the Per- 
ſian records, joins in. the cabals 
of Teribazus againſt Es 
II. 184. 


ARTAXERXES king of Perſia, his 
policy on the event of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, I. 52. How 
ſaved from the fury of a tiger in 
hnating, 100. Intercedes with 


Sitalces prince of Thrace for the- 
liberty of the Peloponneſian am- 
baſſadors, 120. Removes his 
court from Suſa, to ſpend a win- 
ter at Babylon, 125, His active 
inſpetion into the management 
of his government, 224, His 
grand proceſſion to” the camp in 
the plains of Babylon , 226. His 
plan of education for the heir of 
nis empire, II. 95. His letter to 
Cleander ordering him to repair 
to Thebes, 169. Conditions pro- 
poſed by him for a league with 
Sparta, 335. Character of his 
ſons, 348. His letter to Cleon 
the Athenian , HI. 76. His au- 
dience to the Spartan ambaſſa- 
dors, 123. His proviſion for 
Cleander, 179, His letter to the 
Spartan Government, 186. Is 
cured of illneſs by a remedy from 
Hippocrates, 263. Splendid cele- 
bration of his birth day, 265. Is 
ſuppoſed to be the Ahaſuerus in 
the book of Eſther, 267, note. 


ARTHMIUS of Zelis, his treachery 
how recorded by the Athenians , 
I. 247. | 


ARTYPHIUS , the ſon of Megaby- 
zus, ſaves the life of king Artaxer- 
xes from a tiger in hunting, 
I. 100. Is ſent to. repel the in- 
' curſions of the Caduſians, ibid. 
He ſu bdues them, 127. N 


Ask tower at Ecbatana , the puniſh- 
ment inflicted there on n 
deſcribed, II. 16. | 


ASPASIA, the miſtreſs of Pericles, 
inſulted by the Megareans, I. 95. 
Is married to him, IL 309. Her 
hiſtory and character, 306. Hee 
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gonverſation with Cleander on 

the female character, and on the 

treatment of women in Perſia, 
Il. 23. 


ASSES, wild, in the Sabzan terri- 
tories, their fleetneſs, and the 


method of hunting them, I. 89. 


ATHENS, league of, with the 
Corcyreans, I. 2. Preparations 
for the Peloponneſian war, 9. 
The city deſcribed, 35. 138. Ce- 
remony of the annual interment 
'of thoſe who died fighting in the 
cauſe of their country, 41. Con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate of, 45. The 
ſenate of five hundred, 46. The 
. eourt of Areopagus, 48. Indica- 
tions of the ſpreading of a peſti- 
lential diſpoder there, $4. Nar- 
rative of the famous plague of, 60. 
Lift of the allies of, 64. Severe 
decree of againſt the city of 
Megara, $5. Event of the em. 
baſſy to Lacedzmon, 111, Pericles 
deprived of his power, 112. The 
Peloponnefian ambaſladors to 
Thrace delivered up to them, 120. 
They are murdered by a decree 
of the people, 129. Pericles is 
reſtored, and reſumes the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, 134- 
How the expenſes of their naval 
- wquipment are defrayed, 137. The 
public buildings and ſtatues deſ- 
exibed, 138. How this ſtate was 
enabled to baffle the repeated at- 
racks of the Perſians, 144. Un- 
ſucceſsful expedition of the Athe- 
nians into Thrace, 149. Uni- 
verſal ſorrow occaſioned by the 

death of Pericles, 168. A review 
of his public conduct , 171, 


5 


1 


A naval victory gained over the 
Corinthians by Phormio, 198, 
Natural propenſity of the Athenians 
to literature and arts, 210. The 
adminiſtration of affairs how con- 
duced tince the death of Pericles, 
221. General character of the 


_ philoſophers of it, 229. Alliſts 


[Thrace in war again. Macedon , 
243. Law of oftraciſm defended, 
252. Account of the nine Archons 
of Athens, 258. Other magiſtra- 
tes, 259. Their conduct ſubjeck 
to ſevere examination, 260. 
Forms obſerved in the court of 
Areopagus, 261. Other courts, 
262. Military force of the repub- 
lic, 281. Education of youth, 
282, Diſcipline of the troops, 
285. The navy of, 288. Reaſons 
that induced Sitalces to conclude 
a ſeparate peace with Perdiccas 
king of Macedon, 294. The ci- 
ties of Leſbos confederate to 
ſhake off their dependance, 295. 
Clippides ſent with a fleet againſt 
Mitylene, 297. A veflel ſtopped 
in the Pirzus conveying intelli. 
gence to Mitylene, 298. Charac- 
ter of the territory round the city, 
320. The Leſbians join the Pe- 
loponneſian league, 360. Attica 
invaded by Cleomenes, II. 1. The 
Athenian theatre deſcribed, 8. 
The licentionſneſs of the theatre 
cenſured, 15. Firſt decree againſt 
the Mitylenians , 40. Second de- 
cree in mitigation of the firſt, 46. 
Cauſes of the decline of public 
oratory there, 67, Victory of the 
Athenian and Corcyrean fleet over 
the Peloponneſians, 125. The 
Athenians ſend gallies to aſſiſt the 
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Leontines, 127. Renewal of the 
plague, II. 181. Fruitleſs attempt 
on Xtolia, 190. 249. Report of 
Callias and Nauticles of their miſ- 
ſion to the Amphictyonic council, 
290. Eſtimate of the ravages of 
the plague, 291. Character of the 
laws of Solon, 312. Riſe and 
| progreſs of the conſtitution of, 
319. The firmneſs and tra 

lity of, how undermined by 
Ariſtides, 322. Good and ill ten- 
dency of the popular privileges of 
cenfuring the great men in the 
Kate, 324. Specimen of this li- 


cence, 325. The miniſters of, A 


defended againſt a popular de- 
claimer, 327, The port of Pylus 


peace, 208. The treaty with 


Perſia concluded, 209. Commer- 
cial and naval policy of the Athe. 


nians, 242. Remarks on the re, 
ligion of , 247. Their ſacrifices, 


253. The ſources of the wealth 
of Athens pointed out, 274. Su- 
perſtitious regard of the Athenians 
for the inſtitutions of Theſeus , 


and their falſe policy, 276. Res 


venues of Athens, ibid. Sketch 


of debates in the aſſembly on 


Cleon's ſcheme of expenſes for the 
next year, 289. Ambaſtadors ap- 
pointed to the Periian court, 307. 


ATTIC feaſts, the diſtintive ex. 
cellence of, characterized, I. 15. 


ſeized by the fleet, and gallantly AUGURS | ſupported at Athens at 


defended by Demoſthenes, III. 2. 


the public charge, III. 133. 


_ Eager curioſity of the Athenians AURA, the mare of Phidolas of 


after news, 8. Character of the 
Athenian women contraſted with 
thoſe of Epheſus, 31. A diſput- 
ing club formed by young citi- 
zens, 41, Arguments in ſupport 
of the high antiquity of the Athe. 
nians, SI. Nicias defeats the La- 
cedzmonian fleet before Pylus, 55. 
Inſtructions to Python their agent 
at Suſa , 57. Diſpoſition of way 
principal leaders to peace, 

\ Arrival of ambaſſadors from -— 
cedzxmon, 94. Their propoſals 
tejected, 101. Great propenſity 
of the Athenians to augury, 133. 
Sphacteria reduced, 142. The 
Athenians why cautious of be- 


Corinth, a ſtatue why erected to 
her memory, I. 355. | 


AXIOCHUS the Athenian, anxiety 


of his dying moments from the 
dread of extinction, III. 196. Is 
comforted by the diſcourſe--of 
Socrates, 197. 


9 


RABYLON , general deſcription of 


the city of, I. 32. Extenfive view 
of, from the temple of Belus, 33. 
Is viſited by the Perſian court, 


125. Account of Perſian troops 


encamped in the plains of, 228. 


ſowing perſonal honors on vice gacomys, the hymns to, the origin 


torious commanders , 154. The 
plan of a commercial treaty ſet- 


of the Grecian ſtage, H. 48. 


tled with the Perſian miniſtry, 181. BACON, friar, his — 


Reject another Spartan offer of 


character, III. 326, 
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BACON ,- Lord chancellor, hit 
method of amn. III. 
331, note. . 


BACTRIAN ſchools, the corrup- 
tions of pointed out, I. 250. 


BELLEROPHON of Euripides. its 
effects on the Athenian audience. 
II. 103. 


BELTESHAZZER thd wi s 
Perſian-hiſtory of, II. 281. His 
ſtory preſerved in ſculpture in the 


palace of Perſepolis, 287: 


BELUS, extenſive view of the city 
of Babylon, from the lofry ſum. 
mit of, 
of, 34. 


* 

BIAS, one of the ſeven contem- 
porary ſages of Greece, his hiſtory 

- and character, I. 274, The wiſ⸗ 
dom of his precept of behaviour 
toward friends and enemics ex- 
amined, ibid. 

BIRDS, the flight of, conſulted 


for omens, by the Athenians, 


III. 136. 


BOAT, the puniſhment of, in Per- 
ſia, deſcribed, I. 267, note. 


-BOCCHORIS, the Theban, burned 
alive by Sabacon, the Ethiopian 
king of Egypt, II. 37. His wiſe 

las relative to debtors , 89. 


BCEOTIA, better known for oracles 
than for wit or philoſophy, II. 177. 


BOETHUS, an eminent Carthagi- 

nian emboſſer, his excellence in 
the art, II. 63. 

BOXERS, the conteſts of, at the 
Olympian games, deſcribed, I. 
gots." 


I. 33. The obſervatory 


BOYLE, Mr. his philoſophical cha. 
.xacter , III. 3 331, note. 


BRAHE, Tycho, his character as 
a philoſopher, III. 330, note. 


BRASIDAS, commander of the Pe- 
loponneſian fleet, his engagement 
with the Athenian fleet under 

 Phormio, I. 219. He and Alci. 

das beaten by the Athenians and 
Corcyreans, II. 125. His ill ſuc. . 
ceſs againſt Pylus, III. 5. His 
character and ſcheme upon the 
Athenian ſettlements in Thrace , 
217. 


BUBAS TUS, the face of the coun. 
try from thence to Sais, deſcribed, 
II. 185. The city of deſcribed, 
ibid. Sacrifices performed in the 
temple there, 188. 


BURIAL of the dead prohibited 
dy the precepts of Zerduſht, IL 
mo. 


C. 
CABIRI of Egypt, account of and, 
their temple, I. 316. 
CADUSIANS, make a predatory in- 
curſion into the northern parts of 
Media, I. 100. Are ſubdued by 
Artyphius, 127, 
CALENDAR, Egyptian, —_— 
of, I. 19 2. | 


CAMBYSES king of Perſia, his ; 
puniſhment of a corrupt judge, 
II. 317. 

CARNEADES, the Athenian admiral, 


killed in a naval engagement with 
the Syracuſians , II. 249. 


CASSANDRA , expoſition of _ 
ſtory of, I. 400. 


* 


a 
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CASTALIAN fouritain at Delphi , 7 
its ſuppoſed mineral nn. 5 
II. 272. 


CATARACTS , made on the Tygris 
and Euphrates, and from what 
motives, I. 28. Some of them 
removed „88. 


CATASTROPHE of a Dramatic re- 
preſentation, why it ought to be 
produced by natural means, III. 
1%. 


CAVALRY, why not numerous in 
the Grecian armies, I. 285. 


CAVERNS of the magi, in Perſia, 
the ſtrange noiſes heard in, I. 107. 


| CAUNUS, ſcheme formed by Zopy- 
rus the Perſian, of eſtabliſhing a 
ſettlement there, II. 7. He is 


killed in an hoſtile attack of the 


City, 34. 


CECROPS king of Athens, his 
hiſtory, II. 319. 


CEPHISOPHON , why baniſhed the 


CERAMICUS of Athens, deſcribed, 
I. 139. 


ckRES, Eleuſinian, the za; of 
at Athens, I. 140. External ce- 
remonies of her myſteries, II. 114. 
Conjectures, as to her myſteries, 
116. 


CHARICLES of Epheſus, his cha- 
rafter and recommendation by 
Cleander to the Perſian miniſtry, 

II. 295. His journey from Ephe- 
ſus to Sula, 343. 


CHARIOT courſes at the Olympian 
games deſcribed , I. 355. 


CHASTITY ,” female, the interven- 
tion of a god contrived to ſup- 
port the credit of, I. 404. 


CHELONIS, a Spartan captives 


deſtined for the Perſian ſeraglio , 


her character, II. 297. 


* 


CHEMMIS, account of the temple 
of Perſeus there, I. 238. 4 

CHERES , an Egyptian prieſt, his 
account of the motive for em- 
balming the dead, II. 141. 


CHILON, one of the ſeven 2 
temporary ſages of Greece, his 
character, I. 276. : 

CHLORUS, a young Athenian, his 
vanity, I. 309. His good fortune 
at the Olympian games, 357. 

CHORCEBUS, account of his tomb 
at Megara, I. 323. 


CHORUS of the Greek theatre, the 
origin of, II. 48. 


CHREMES, a merchant of Chios, 


apprehended at Athens, on ſuſpi- 


cion of managing a treacherous 
correſpondence with Thebes and 
Sparta, II. 75. 
CIMON,, the champion of the ariſ- 
« tocratical faction at Athens, his 
conteſts with Pericles, I. 172. 


CIMON the painter, the firſt who 


varied the n of his figures, 


II. 59. 


CIRRHEANS and Acragalide , 
their impious outrages puniſhed 


by the councils of Amphictyons, 


II. 246. 


errv, the nn of, over a 
ſtate, why factiaus and unſteady , 
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II. 320. Why the cities in Attica 


are not increaſed , III. 276. 


CLEATAS, the architect, formed 
- the hippodrome at Olympia, one 
of the curioſities of Greece, I. 354. 


CLEANDER, the Perſian agent in 
the city of Athens, his artival 
there, I. 1. Retires to Salamis 
during the plague, 59. Is com. 
miſſioned by Megabyzus to pur- 
chaſe Grecian curioſities for him, 
128. Returns to Athens, 134. 
His narrow eſcape from being 
diſcovered, by the ſtoppage of a 
veſſelwith his diſpatches on board, 
298. Paintings and Sculptures 
purchaſed by him and ſent to 
Perfia, 406. Purchaſes the col. 
lection of Pericles, II. 57. Is 
tried before the archon polemarch 
on a ſuſpicion of treacherous cor- 
reſpondence, 76. Receives infor. 
matian of ſecert enemics in the 
Perſian court, 137. Teribazus 
the Perſian treaſurer cabals againſt 
him, 153. Is intruſted by Arta- 
xerxes with a negotiation at The- 
bes, 169, Removes thither, 188. 
Leaves Thebes, and goes to Del. 
phi, 223. Returns to Athens, 289. 
Sends thirty virgins to Epheſus, 
for the Perfian ſeraglio, 296. His 
juſtification of the Athenian mi- 
niſters againſt a popular declaimer, 
327. His moral and religious ſpe- 
culations diſtinguiſhed into the 
eſoteric and exoteric, 329, note. 
Kis conference with Cleon, III. 84. 
His anxiety on account of the 
negotiation with Cleon, 90. Opens 
his griefs to Smerdis, 91. Advice 
of Smerdis on the occaſion, 119. 


ture deſtination | 312. 


Solicits his recal, from the ap» 


prehenſion of being betrayed, 145. 
His plot of a tragedy on the ſtory 
of Crœſus, 169. His ſervices 
rewarded by Artaxerxes, 179. His 
inſtructions for the management 
of his Timolian villa near Sardis, 
270. Is reconciled to Teribazus, 
273. Obſcure letters from Sappho 
to, 301. Uncertainty of his fu. 
Spurious 
letter from, to Smerdis the mage, 
recording a viſion, marking the 
progreſs of philoſophy , 316. 


CLEOBULUS, one of the ſeven con- 


temporary ſages {of Greece, his 
precept of behaviour toward 
friends and enemies, oppoſed to 
that of Bias, I. 275. His daugh- 
ter famous alſo for her wiſdom, 
ibid. 


CLEOMENES, guardian to Pau- 
ſanias the young Spartan king, 


his invaſion of Attica, II. 1. 


CLEON, the opponent of Pericles, 


his character, I. 26. His decla- 


matory charges againſt him, 94. 


Is cenſured for withholding ſup- 
plies from the Athenian admiral 
Phormio , 220, Governs Athens 
by a faction ſince the death of 
Pericles, 221. His character and 
manners, 222. Proſecutes Ariſto- 
phanes in the court of Areopagus, 
for defamation, 374. Is proſe- 
cuted himſelf, and convicted 
of corruption, 386. Employs a 
painter to make a caricature 
of Pericles, 408. His ſpeech 
to the people on the puniſhment 
of the Mitylenians , II. 44. Fo» 
ments a proſecution of Clcander, 
77. He and his faction averſe to 
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peace, III. 59. Is propoſed to CLISTHENES, revives and im- 


Cleauder by Gobryas as a proper 
agent to gain over to the Per- 
fian intereſt, 73, His overtures 
to the Perſian court, 74. His 
conference with Cleander, $4. 
Receives Artaxerxes's preſent, 
and cloſes with the - propoſals of 
Cleander, 88. His ſpeech in the 
ſenate on occaſion of the embaſſy 
from Sparta, 99. Is choſen ge- 
neral in the room of Nicias , 102. 
He and Demoſthenes reduce the 
iſland of Sphacteria, 142. Their 
letter to the ſenate and people of 
Athens, 148. His triumphant re- 
turn to Athens, 206. Promotes 
the commercial treaty with Perſia, 
209, His profeſſions of regard 
for Artaxerxes, 213. Cleander's 
remarks on his character, ibid. 
Is ſatirized by Ariſtophanes in a 
play, 223. His conference with 
_ Cleander, on Artaphernes being 
mopped by the Athenians ou his 
way to Lacedzmon, 282. His 
ſpeech in me afſembly on the 
neceſlary ſupplies for the next 
year, 289. His eſtimates allowed, 
299. Conſults the oracle at Delos, 
793. 

and Anaxagoras, his character, 
I. 308. His remarkes on the 


proves the laws of Solon, II. 321. 


CNEPH , the name of the god 


worſhipped by the Syenites of 
Thebais, I. 205. 


COMEDY, Grecian, the firſt iuven- 


tors of, II. 105. Its merit compar- 
ed with that of tragedy, ibid. 
Why harder to excel in, than tra- 
gedy, 106. Its licentiouſueſs ju- 
ſtified by Ariſtophanes, III. 228. 


COMMERCE, the extenſive poli- 


tical and ſocial advantages of, 
I. 27. III. 246. 


COMMONWEALTH , how public 


ſpirit ariſes in, I. 249. 


COPERNICUS, the reftorer of the 


Pythagorean ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
III. 329, note. 


COPTOS, the ancient emporium 


for Indian and Arabian commo- 
dities in Egypt, deſcribed, I. 237. 


CORCYRA „ the quarrel between 


the Corcyreans and the Corinthians, 
the origin of the Peloponneſian 
war, I. 2. Sedition in the city of, 
II. 72. The troubles, how quieted 
124. Tranfactions of Sophocles 
aud Eurimedon the Athenian ad? 
mirals there, III. 146. 


CORINTH, origin of the quarrel 
between the Corinthians and the 
Corcyreans, I. 2. Deſcription of 
the city, 324. Thecitadel, 326. 
Character of the Corinthians, ibid. 


Olympian games, 357. 
CLINIC phyſician, this appellation 
why given to Hippocrates, III. 17. 


CLIPPIDES, commander of the 


Athenian fleet ſeut againſt Mity- 

lene, his inſtructions, I. 297. 

His unſucceſsful expedition, 330. 

 Blockades the city and port of 
Mitylene , 363. | 


Their hiſtory , 328. Conſtitution, 
tuation, and naval ſtrength of 
the ſtate, 329. Generous treat- 
ment of Corcyrean priſoners of 


war, II. 73. The Peloponneſſan 
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forces aſſemble there under Agis 
king of Sparta, 181. Speech of 
the Corinthian deputies in the 
amphictyonic council againſt the 
Athenians, 2$0. Expedition of 
Nicias to, III. 208. N 


CORN trade, a principal cauſe of 
the Peloponneſian war , IL 327. 


" CORYBANTES and Dioſcuri of the 
Greeks, the fime with the Cabiri 
of Egypt, I. 317. 


COSMOGONY of the Egyptian 
Hermes, a view of, I. 208. 
That of Sir Iſaac Newton ſtated, 
III. 335, note. 


COURAGE, the companion of li- 
berty, I. 250. 


CRATIPPUS, a ſophiſt of Rhodes, 
his character and miſſion from the 
court of Perſia to Sparta, I. 342. 
His inſtructions, 364. His rever- 
ence for the memory of Ariſto. 
menes the Meſſenian, III. 189. 


CREUGAS the boxer, how killed 
at the Olympian games, I. 352. 


CROCODILES, great veneration of 
the Egyptians for, II. 147. 


CRCESUS king of Lydia „his gener- 


ous devotion to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and deception 
by the oracle, II. 228. Loſt his 


crown by truſting to it, 2775. 


Plot of a tragedy on the ſtory of, 
III. 169. 


CROTONA, the republic of, recei. 
ves laws from Pythagoras, I. 159. 


CTESILAUS, account, of his cele- 
bratcd ſtatue of Pericles, I. 408. 


CTESIPHON , an Athenian ſophiſt, 
his analyſis of the Grecian my. 
thology , I. 391. 


CYNISCA , the daughter of Archi- 
damus king of Sparta, the firſt 
female who won the chariot prize 
at Olympia, her gift tu the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, I. 335. 


CYPRUS, the feſtival rites af, 
eagerly reſorted to by young Per- 
fian travellers, I. 303. 


CYPSELUS king of Corinth his 


hiſtory, I. 328. His gift to the 
temple of Juno at Olympia, 336. 


CYRUS king of Perſia, his muni- 
ficence , II. 94. His inſtitutions 
favorable to liberty, 193. His 
palace of Paſagarda , III. 47. 


CYTHERA, Cleon propoſes to the 


Athenians an attack on the iſland 


of, III. 289. His propoſal ac- 
cepted, 299. | 


D. 


DEDALVUS , was accounted by the 
Greeks the inventor of Sculpture, 
II. 60. His ebony moving figure 

of one of the attendants on Bac. 
chus, ibid. 

DAMARATUS, why pronounced 

illegitimate by the Delphian ora- 

cle, II. 276. 


DAMOSENES the boxer, how he 
luſt the prize at the Olympian 
games, I. 352. 8 


DARIUS, the father of Xerxes king 
of Perſia, his wiſe inſtitutions 
II. 90. 1 


5 INDEX. FO 
DEBT; impriſonment for, prohi- DESERTERS, how puniſhed by a 


_ bited- by the laws of Egypt, law of Seſoſtris Nee ee 
II. 89. ; T7 II. 82. 


DELos, the iſland of, —_ and DIANA, the goddeſs of, among the 
its quinquennial feſtival- revived, Greeks, the ſame with Bubaſtis - 
II. 250. An Amphidyonic council among the Rzyptians, II. 186. 


formed there, 5bid., Anſwer of 110 Orbis, boys why. ſeour - 


de oracle, of, to, the Athenian o 
deputies there, III. 311. II. 263. * 


DELPHI, dation of the oity of DIANA Sofpite ,"the 3 BY at 
II. 223. Deſcription, 226. Ace- Megara, occaſion of . 
cour} of the temple , gas. The J. 322. 


ſanctuary, 229. Amphi&yonic  , | 
council, 243. The oracle at, DIODOTVS , his (pooch. to the 


5 . Athenians in mitigation of the 
wie N of its credit e eee inſt the 
ee Mieylenias, II. 45. His eech 
DELPHINIAN tribunal at Athens, in the aſſembly againſt Cleon's 


_ ſome account of, I. 262. 2 * of expenſes my the war, 
| r 


DIONYSIA, character of * orgies # 
| and ceremonies performed at, by | = 
DEMOCRITUS of Abdera, à tea- the Arhenians, IT. 7. 


DELUGE, general, natural eviden- 
ces of it argued upon, II. 128. 


cher of the atomical ſyſtem of DIOTIMUS, archon polemarch of x bo; 
_ philoſophy, his character, I. 161. Athens diſperſes a tumult of the | | 5 
Contraſt between him and Hera- people for want of proviſions , [LY 
clitus , ibid. The opinion formed II. 2. | * 
of him by Hippocrates, II. 167. Dir, remarks on the ſtyle | [7 
DEMOSTHENES theAthenian gene- along, e 5 g 55 
ral, his fruitleſs invaſion of to- DISCUS , the manner of throwing, KH 
| lia, II. 190. 249. Defeats the ar the nm 


Spartan general Eurilochus, 291. I. 352. ; 
Adviſes the ſeizure of Pylus, and DISPUTING foctety, account of 

is left governor there, III. 2. one formed by young citizens at 

His gallant defence againſt the Athens, III. 41. 
Spartan beſiegers, 5. He and DISTINCTIONS and ceremony, 


Cleon reduce the iſland of Sphac- the danger of bringing them into 
teria, 142, Their letter to the public contempt, III. 228. 


ſenate and people of Athens, 148. DITHYRAMBUS, ſon of the Athe⸗ 
DESCARTES, his philoſophical cha - nian areopagite „ his character , 
rater , III. 330, note. JI. 69, 


EF \ 


bs IN D EX. 


DIVI NATION, the various objects 
of, III. 134. The myſteries of, 
human contrivances, 140. 


DOLICHUS of Tarfus, the foot- 
« racer at the Olympian games, 
epigram on his victory, I. 354. 


DRACO, the Athenian lawgiver, 
Character of him e 
tutions, II. 322. 4 


DRAMATIC entertainments, the 
origin of, II. 47. 


DRUNKENNESS, the Spartan youth 
how warned againſt, JI. 267. Ts 
diſcouraged in Perſia by Artaxer- 
kes, III. 267, 


E. | 
ECBATANA, the city of, deſcribed, 


there, II. 16. 


EDUCATION , Perſian, the errors 
of, pointed out, I. 301. Conſe- 
quences of the neglect of at Athens, 
II. 70. Wiſdom of that of the 

ancient Perfians, 193. Account 
of that of the Spartans, 263. 


ELEPHANTINE iſland, deſcription 
of the Nile there, I. 208. 


ELEUSIS, a town celebrated for 
the myſteries of Ceres and Proſer - 
pine performed there; I. 321. 

Good tendency of theſe myſteries, 
II. 113. External ceremonies of, 
114. Conjeaures as to the myſ- 
teries, 117. 

| FLOQLENCE, the ſtudy of not 

needful for the ſpeaking truth , 

I. 345. The corruption of, in 

the public councils of Athens, 

remarked, II. 67. 


EPHESUS, 
I. 29. Account of the Aſh-tower 


EMBALMING the dead, Inquiry 


into the Egyptian motive for, 
II. 141. 


EMPEDOCLES of Arendt 5 6 
philoſopher of the Italic ſeQ, his 

- peculiar doctrines, I. 161. Py. 
thagorean entertainment given by 
him after the W e, _ 
356. 


ENAMEL. painting, by vom in. 
vented, II. 62. f 


EPENETUS, his Kyle of 8 
"cenfured, II. 68. 


EPERBITI, a claſs of the Spartan 
youth, the age of admiſſion into, 
II. 253. The hardſhips they are 
required to ſubmit to, 266. | 


the character of the 
women there, formed by the na- 
tural circumſtances and conſtitu- 
tion of the city, III. 30. The 
women of Epheſus and thoſe of 
Athens compared, 31. 


EPHORI, in Lacedzzxmonia OCCa- | 
ſion of the creation of, and their 
office, II. 256. 


EPICURUS, contraſt between him 
and his diſciples , III. 321, note. 


EPIGENES, his ſpeech in the Athe- 
nian ſenate on occaſion of the 
embaſſy from Sparta, III. 98. 
His ſpeech in ſupport” of Cleon's 
plan of ſupplies for the war, 293. 
His character, 307, Is appointed 
ambaſſador to Perſia , 308. 


EPILEPSY, why termed a ſacred 
diſtemper by the Greek empirics, 
III. 18. 

ERROR, human, how accounted for 
in (he Perſian theology, III. 178. 


INDEX. 


ESTHER, the ſtory of, ſuppoſed to 
- be found in that of Hazia, an 
- Mgyptian tale, II. 208. A full 
. deſcription of the magnificence of 


the Perſian kings to be found in | 


; the book of, III. 266, note. ; 
ETRUSCAN ſtatues and bas reliefs, - 
charager of, IL 59. 


EVATHLUS the Athenian, his con- 


tet with Protagoras the ſophiſt, 
e ee 


ficulties attending, how reſolved 
dy Socrates, II. 158. 


EUMARUS the painter, the higheſt 


© point of excellence to which Ko 
attained, II. 59. 


EUPHRATES , catarafts made in 
that river, and for what reaſon, 
I. 28. They are removed, 88. 


EUPOLUS, his ſtatue at Olympia, 
recording his fraudulent ' manner 
of obtaining che prizes at wreſt- 
ng, I. 336, 


EURILOCHUS the Spartan —__ | 
- his expedition againſt Naupattus, 


IL-249: Is defeated by the Acar- 


nanians aud Argives under De- 
| moſthenes, 292. 


EURIPIDES the tragedian, | his 


hiſtory and character, II. 103. 


Compared with: Eſchylus and 
Sophocles, 105, Character of his 
play on the ſtory of Oreſtes, III. 

160. Juſtifies the intervention of 
a divinity to produce the cataſ- 

trophe, 161. His reaſons why tra- 
gedy ſhould repreſent fiction rather 
than hiſtory » 163. 8 


EUROPA, origin id of her 
being carried off by Jupiter in 
che form of a bull, I. 403. 


F. 
FABLE, the parent of all un., 
I. 163. | 


FABULISTS, ancient, the credis 


of their ſtories ſupported by paint. 
ers and ſculptors, I. 396. Are 
often too obſcure to convey inſtruc · 
tion, 301. 


FACTION, tbe ſpirit of in repub- 
nes miſtaken for the ſpirit of 

_ freedom, II. 97. 

FAME , poſthumous, why an im- 
proper purſuit, III. 156. 

FEASTS,” Afiatic and Attic, | holy 

_ diſtinguiſhed, I. 15. 8 

FICTION, why more proper for 
tragedy than hiſtory , III. 163. 


FORGERY, how puniſhed by the 
laws of Egypt, IL 86. 


FREE WILL, an attribute of man, | 


founded on his ANG * 
ties, I. 155. 


FREEDOM, the ſource of martial 
intrepidity, I. 248. | 


FUNERAL ſolemnities of the Egyp- 
tians, an account of, H. 138, 


8 


GABE, one of the hunting palaces 


of the kings of Perſia, III. 47. 
GALLIES of Athens how mauned, 
I. 297. 
GAMES, Olympian, the conteſts 
at deſcribed, I. 349. Reflegtions 
| on their tendency , 353. | 
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GOAT, why worſhipped by the 
Egyptians, I. 370. 


GOBRYAS the mage, his account 
of the future ſtate of the human 
Toul, III. 194. 


GODS, why improper machinery 
on the ſtage, III. 150. Thoſe of 
- the poets and thoſe of the ſtate 
diſtinguiſhed, 230. 


GOLDEN FLEECE, , origin mh the 
tale of, I. 403.- | 


GORGIAS, the chief of the Leon- 


- tine embaſly to Athens, character 
of his eloquence, II. 127. Gains 
applauſe by his bold pretenſions, 
III. 106. 


GORGO, the wife of Leonidas, 
her reaſons for the aſſuming man- 


ners of the Spartan women, II. 
265. | 


1 ieee e 


dy and fluctuating, I. 102, The 
tyranny or freedom of its influ. 


ence on the human mind, 248. 
The moſt natural form of, the 
patriarchal, II. 198. Advantages 

of an inſular one, III. 245. 


GREECE, the manners of, com- 
pared with thoſe of Perſia, I. 14. 
© Progreſs of luxury among, 67. Re- 
flections on the general ſtate of, 
72. Is ravaged by the plague, 83. 
The philoſophy of, derived from 
_ Megypt, 115. State of the Greek 
philoſophy explained, 116. 156. 
Inquiry into the earlieſt era in 
the hiſtory of, 163. Is as ſuperior 
to Perſia in learning as in arms, 
217. The freedom of the people 
_ the ſource of their warlike 


intrepidity and - ſucceſſes, ' 24%, 
Account of the ſeven comtem- 
porary ſages of, 270. Deſerip- 
tion of the Grecian troops, 281. 


Modes of attack and defence, 


286. Hoſpitality of the Greeks 
to ſtrangers, 323. Deſcription of 
- the Olympian games, 349. An 
analyfis of the Grecian mythology, 


392. Remarks on the invaſion 


of by Xerxes, II. 17. Origin of 
the Grecian ſtage, 47. Hiſtory 
of Sparta, 234. Originand forms 
of the council of Amphiayons, 
243. Foundation of the claim of 
Xerxes to the dominion of Grece, 
352. Conditions required by Ar- 
taxerxes for an alliance with Spar- 
ta, 353. State of the medical art 
in, before the time of Hippocra- 


a {ea III. 15. Charatters of the 
- Grecian women, how formed, 27. 


Remarks on the ancient hiſtory 
of, 49. _ 


HAZIA, the tory or, # memoir 
from the Memphian archives; 


II. 208. The reſemblance of this 


- ory to that of ATI 
222, note. 


HECATEUS the'Mileſian, an im- 
provex of n = 
I. 188. 


HELIEA, he a rn, 
account of , RIES: 


HELIODORUS, his 1 affeation 
for Antiope, daughter of Diopha- 
nes prieſt of Jupiter, III. 10. His 
deſpair at her ſudden rejection of 
his addreſſes, 13, — 


HELIOPOLIS, 


- a WC 4 VR 1 de Sire} 
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AELIO POLIS, the temple of Oſiris, 
or of the ſun there, I. 318. 


 HELLANICUS of Mitylene, a re- 
Former of hiſtory, I. 188. 


HELLANODICE, at the Olympian 
games, their office, I. 337. 350. 


HELOTS in the Spartan ſtate , their 
 Naviſh condition and cruel treat- 
ment, II. 263. Horrid artifice 


practiſed to reduce their number, - 


n 


HERACLITUS of Epheſus, contraſt 
between him and Democritus, 
I. 161. II. 158. e 


HERME, we model of, formed 
from the perſon of Alcibiades, 
eſteemed the moſt beautiful youth 

in Athens, I. 407. Were the 
. firſt attempts at ſtatuary, II. 59. 


HERMES, the pillars of, at The- 
bes, deſcribed, I. 106. Their 
popular hiſtory, 108. The firſt 
and ſecond , their accounts of the 
origin of all things, 206. Ac- 
counts of the forty-two books of, 
313. | | 
HERMODORUS, the diviner, ac- 
count of his death, III. 136. 
HERO DICUS, the inventor of gym- 
© naſtic phyſic, the preceptor of 
Hippocrates, III. 16. 


HERODOTUS, the hiſtorian, his 


character, I. 189. His private 
Hiſtory, id. Recites his work 
at the celebration of the Olym. 


pian games, 190. Travels into 


the eaſt to complete his hiſtory, 
r 
HESIOD , his hiſtory. and A cha- 
2 rater of his writings, I. 77, 
3, 


HIEROGLYPHIC writing in Egypt, 
general idea of the nature of, 

I. 122. 164, Symbolical ſoulp- 
II. 183. 


HIEROMNEMON, in the council 
of Amphityons , account of, 
II. 245. : 


HIPPAGRET®E, in the Spartan go- 
vernment, their office, II. 258. 


HIPPARCHOT, in the Athenian 
army , their office, I. 284. 


HIPPEIS, the ſecond order of the 
Athenian citizens, I. 284. 


HIPPOCRATES, the famous Coat 
phyſician, attends the diſeaſed 
during the plague of Athens, 
I. 62. Rejects the offers of Ar- 
taxerxes King of Perſia , 68. Apo» 
logy for him, $6. How reward. 
ad and honored by the Athenians, 
97. His judgment of Democritus, 
II. 167. His eſtimate of the ra- 
vages of the pla gue, 291. Hiſtory 
of his life, III. 15. How he ob- 
tained the name of clinical phy- 


ſician, 17. Critical remarks on his 


practice and writings; 19. His cure 
of Perdiccas king of Macedonia , 
20. His perſonal character, ar. 
HIPPODROME,, or horſe-courſe at 
Olympia, deſcribed, I. 354. | 
HIPPONICUS is appointed one of 
the embaſſy from Athens to Per- 
ſia , III. 308. His hiſtory and 
character, 309. 
HISTORICAL feblags, why impro- 
per for the Athenian ſtage, III. 163» 
HISTORY, the cultivation of, not 
ſo early as poetry, 1.163, Inguiry 
| 22 
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CEDEX 
into the ancient hiſtory of Greece, JEWS, their national character, 


164. bivil government produced 
- Hiſtorical truth, 167. And poetry, 
- charaQteriſtic diſtintions between, 
396. 


HOMER, his hiſtory, and a cha- 
rater of his poems, I. 76. Is 
ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted Lycurgus 

in forming the Spartan ſtate, 401. 
Traditional account of his death, 


II. 226. His poems recovered and 


publiſhed by Lycurgus, 239. His 
gods and thoſe of the ſtate dif- 
tinguiſhed, III. 230. 


HOPLITAI, in the Athenian Ar- 
mies, who, L 283. 


HORSE races at the Olympian games 
deſcribed , I. 354. 


HUMAN nature, ought to be ſtu- 
died in republics rather than in 
monarchies , III. 259. 


HYDASPES, firſt chamberlain to 
- Artaxerxes King of Perſia, his 
death and character, III. 266. 


HYMETTUS, advantages derived 

by the Athenians from the veins 
of marble in that mountain, III. 
274. 

HYPERBOLUS is appointed one of 
the embaſly from Athens to Per- 
ſia, III. 308. His ſarcaſtical re- 
mark on his aſſociate Epigenes, 
309. His hiſtory and character, 
310. 


I. and J. 


TIDOLATRY, the b of traced, 
II. 172 

e the city walled and 

fortified by Nehemiah, II. 334. 


and review of their hiſtory, by 

Hydaſpes a Perſian, II. 55. Their 
character by Smerdis a Perſian 
mage, 118. 


IMAGERY, emblematical, injurious 
to religion, I. 205. 


IMMORTALITY of the foul , by 
whom firſt taught, I. 157. A 
conſciouſneſs of ſuppoſed to be 
inherent in the human mind, II. 
138. Arguments of Socrates in 
favor of, IIT. 197. 


INACHUS the reputed founder. of 
the Argive kingdom, remarks 
on the hiſtory of, III. 50. 


INDUSTRY , how promoted by the 
laws of Egypt, II. 87. 


INFANTICIDE, how puniſhed by 
the laws of Rgypt, II. $5. 


INGRATITUDE , why puniſhed by 
the Perſian laws, II. 79. Exa- 
mination into the propriety of 
making it a legal crime, 313. 


INSCRIPTIONS , commemorative, 
the uſe and abuſe of, III. I56. 


IPHITUS, a deſcendant from Oxy- 
lus king of Elis, eſtabliſhed the 
Olympian games on a regular plan, 
I. 337. 


ISAGORAS, a ſophiſt of Athens, 
his character, as joint manager 
with Theon, of a diſputing club 
there, III. 42. 


1818, che temple of at Tentyra, 
deſcribed, I. 185. The moon 
one of the deities of Egypt , 369. 
The folemn feſtival of, II. 26, 
Origin of this feſtival, 29. 


IN 


Feſtival of at Sais, 182. Her 
temple there, 184. 


ISLAND, the advantages of, over 
a continental territory, III. 245. 


JUDGES ought to exerciſe diſcre. 


tion in legal deciſions, II. 316. 
A corrupt one, how puniſhed by 
Camby ſes king of Perſia, 317, 


JUNO, the temple of, at Olympia, 
þ 336. % 


JUPITER the deliverer, the temple 
of at Athens, I. 139. 


JUPITER Olympius , the temple of 
deſcribed, I. 332. 


K. 


RING, the permanence of his ſitua- 
tion renders him a faithful guar- 
dian to the laws, II. 53. 


KINGS of Sparta, how choſen and 
their authority, II. 254. 


L. 


LABYRINTH , the famous one near 
Memphis , account of, II. 146. 


LACEDAMONIANS, aſſiſt Potidæa 
againſt Athens, I. 2. Archida- 
mus their king commands the 
Grecian allies warring againſt 
Athens, 24. Liſt of their allies, 
64. Send an ambaſſador to the 


Perfian court, 193. Their unſuc. 
ceſsful attack on Acarnania, 197. 


Remarks on the Spartan charac- 
ter, 367. Funeral of Archidamus, 
389. Invaſion of Attica by Cle- 
omenes , II. 1. Letter from the 
government of, to Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, 108. n ol the 


E X. 


Lacedæmontaus over the Thebans, 


189. Foundation and hiſtory of 

Sparta, 235. Laws of Lycurgus, 
237. Character, of the Lacedz- 
monians , 240. laber into the 
policy of their laws, 25k Ma- 
giſtrates of, 253. Ranks of the 
people, 255. The Ephori, 256. 
Inferior officers, 257. Cuſtoms, 
259, Education and manners, 
262. The women, 265. Their 
public meals, 266. Their fleet at 
Pylus defeated by Nicias, III. $55. 
Inſtructions given to their ambaſ- 
ſadors at Athens, 81. They ar- 
rive at Athens, 94. They leave 


Athens on their propoſals being 


rejected, 101. They are ſent to 
Perſia, 102. Public audience and 
negotiations of the ambaſſadors 
at Perſepolis, 123. Hiſtory of the 
Mefſenian war, 191. Make offers 
of peace to the Athenians, on the 
loſs of SphaRteria , 208. Horrid 
treachery exerciſed upon x the He- 
lots, 218. Their youth, why 


ſcourged at the altar of Diana , 
252. 


LACONIA, hiſtory of the country 
of, II. 235, | 


LAMPS, feltivat of lighting, at 
Sais in Egypt, II. 182. 


LAUREL, ſuppoſed reaſon of its 
being dedicated to Apollo, II. 273. 


LAURIUM , the filver mines there, 


of general advantage to the . 


nians, III. 274. 


LAWS, the wiſeſt, ſubject to par- 
ticular inconveniences from the 
impoſſibility of ſuiting N 

—eaſes, 1. 256. 
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LAWS, penal, why ſuperadded to 
the primary obligations of man- 
Kind, II. 78. How weakened in 
popular governments, 92. 


LEONIDAS , his brave ſtand againſt 
KXerxes in the ſtraits of Thermo- 
pylæ, II. 20. 


LEONTINES of Sicily ek 
Athens for aſſiſtance in their way 
againſt the Syracuſians, II; 127. 


LEONTIUM an Eubcan captive , 
ſend by Cleander to Hydaſpes firſt 
chamberlain to Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, II. 298. 


LESBOS, the cities of, confederate 
to ſhake off their dependence on 
Athens, I. 295. The Leſbians 
admitted into the Peloponneſian 
league , 360. 


LIBERTY ,, the parent of public 


virtue and courage, I. 248. 


© cluded between Perdiceas and N. 
talces 294. 
MACHON, a Corinthian admiral , 


nis ſhip: taken by Phormio the 
- Athenian admiral, I. 200. 


MAGI, Perſian, the corruptions of, 
pointed out, I. 290. The cauſes 
of, inquired into, 30t. Form a 
college in the palace of Paſar- 
gada, III. 48. The religious phi- 
loſophy of, ſtripped of its em- 
' blematical dreſs, 67. 


MAGISTRATES in the Atheniag 

government, an account of, I. 258. 
Their conduct fubject to hs 
ſcrutiny , 260. 


MARBLE, evidences of its priſtine 
fluidity, II. 130. Hint for the 
choice of, in building, 136. Va- 
luable quarries of, in the moun- 
tain Hymettus , III. 274. 


LIBO the Elean, the archite& of MARBLES, hiſtorical, the uſe and 


the temple of Jupiter Olympius , 
L. 23U. | | 


LYCURGUS, ſuppoſed to have been 


aſſiſted by Homer in forming the 
Spartan ſtate, I. 401. His hiſtory, 
II. 237. Divine honors paid to 
' his memory , 239. Recovered and 
publiſhed Homer's poems, ibid. 


His regulations to preſerve the 


Spartans from civil feuds , 251. 


LYDIA, the diſturbances. in that 
province compoſed by the gover- 
nor Artaphernes, I. $8. 


0 M. 
MACEDON , invaſion of „ by the 


Thracians, I. 244 Peace con- 


abuſe of, III. 156. 


MARDONIUS, how defeated by 
the Megareans , I. 322. Remarks 
on his conduct, II. 23. 

MARMOR Sandvicenſe, illuſtrative 

of the hiſtory of the iſle of Delos, 
II. 250, note. 

MARRIAGE, the Spartan laws con- 

cerning , II. 266. 

MASKS, why uſed in the Grecian 
theatre, IT. 11. 

MAZEUS, governor of Phrygia, is 
involved in the treaſon of Sacas 
the _ I. 246. Is * to 
death, 268, 

MEDICINE, the "WE of, in "24208 
before the time of Hippocrates , 
III. 15. Oymnaſtic, 16. 


1 N D * 


BiEGABYZUS, cauſe of his diſ- . The | good conſequences of en 


grace at the cour: of Perſia, I. 100. 
_ His death and character, II. 149. 
Review ok his life, 150. 


MEGARA ,; ſeyere decree of the 
Athenians againſt the city of, 


I. 95. How firſt peopled, 321, 


The city deſcribed , 322. 


| MEMNON, the ancient ſtatue of, 
at Thebes deſcribed, I. 206, 5 


MEMPHIS, the temple of the ca- 
biri there, burned by Cambyſes, 
I. 317. The feſtival to Iſis cele- 

| brated there, II. 26. Temple of 
Vulcan, 29. Deſcriptive particu» 

lars of the city, 30. Funeral ſo- 

| lemnities performed there, 138, 


MENAS, one of Cleon's Spartan 
captives., his acute reply to an 
Athenian inſult, III. 207. 

MENES, the Egyptian vg an 

account of, I. 369. 

MERCHANTS, . thoſe of Perſia, 

and thoſe of Athens compared, 

II. 328. | 

MERCHERINUS, king of Rgypt, 
eſtabliſhes divine honors to the 

memory of his daughter, II. 183. 


MERCURY, the firſt Thoth or 


Hermes of Egypt, his cofmogony. 
I. 206. All the learning of Egypt, 
attributed to him „ 316. | 


ME3SENIANS , greatly oppreſſed - 


by the Spartans, II. 190. Their 

| revolt under Ariſtomenes, 191. 

METON , the firſt who brought the 
Grecian calendar iuto method , 
III. 320, note. 

NLrTAnY virtue, the great a 
paid to, by the Athenians, I. 40. 


couragiag it, 4. 


MILO of Crotona ,- comes. in his 
old age to contend for a'pize av 
the Olympian games, I. 335. 
Gains it by finding no competi- 
tor, 351. 4 


MINDUS, a Median 3 ee 


5 for a concern in the conſpiracy of 
| Sacas, I. 339. Is examiged , 363. 


MINERVA, the temple of, at 
Athens, de ſeribed, I. 37. Her 
© ſtatue at Corinth, 328. Is tur- 
poſed to be the Iſis of the Egyp- 
tians, II. 182. „ 


MITHRIAC cave, the myſteries of 
explained, A. 8 


MITYLENE, » unſucceſsful expedi. 
tion of Clippides the | Athenian 
admiral againſt the city of, 1. 

297. 330. Public audience given 

dy the Peloponneſian "allies to 

ambaſſadors from, in the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, 359. Tue 
city blockaded by Clippides,' 361. 

Surrender of, II. 3. Terms of 

capitulation, bid. Firſt decree 

olf the Athenians againſt ch Mity- 
leniaus , 40. Second decree in 
mitigation of the firſt, 46. | 


MCERIS, | the lake of, in Egypt, 


for what purpoſe. my II. 
146. | 


MOLOCH, 8 the 9 
offer human ſacrifices "ta - . 
II. 163. E Annie 


MONARCHY, the e of 
over republics ſtated; II. 92. A 
king the permanent guardian of 
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IND E X. 


of, in che vigorous exertions of 
power, 96. 


MONEY , laws of Sparta concern. 

2 ing, II. 252. 8 

MONKIES, when taught to dance, 
how made to forget their leſſons, 
III. 110. his 

Mosks, the Jewiſh legiflator, re- 
view of his hiſtory by Hydaſpes 
2 Perſian, II. 55. 


MURDER, wWilful, juffly puniſhed 
by death, by the laws of Egypt, 
II. 8d. 


MYRON , account of his fans 
- brazen cow, I. 409. His lion 
ſurrounded * Cupids, 410. 


MYSON , one of the ſeven contem- 


potary ſages of Greece, his cha- 
rater, I. 276. 


MYSTERIES ; Elenſinian , their: no 
in the communication of uſeful 
- truths, II. 113. The external 
- ceremonies of, 114, Conjectures 
. as to the myſteries, 117. 


MYTHOLOGY br Gttete , an Ana- 
" iis of, I. 391. Of the poers 

and the common people diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that of the flate, UI. 230. 


NABUCHODROSOR , the founder 


of Babylon, his prophetic fore- 


- fight of its future fall, I. 33. 
NARRATION in proſe and in poetry, 
how diſtinguiſhed, I. 396. 


NATIONS; 'diſtaht, the conſangul. 


. nity between; diſcufſed ; III. 49. 
NATURAL hiffory, à cabinet of, 


deſcrideu, and arguments in favor 


of ageneral deluge, formed from 
its various contents, II. 129. 


NAUSICLES, the Athenian deputy 
to the Amphictyonic council, De. 
fends his country againſt the 
Corinthians, II. 290. 

NAVY of the Athenians , the ex- 
penſes of, how defrayed, I. 287. 
How manned, 2888. 


NECO , the ſon of Pſammetichus 
"king of Egypt, his attempt to 
open a communication between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, II. 186. 


NEHEMIAH , the ſon of Hachaliah 
the Jew, cupbearer to Artaxer- 
xes king of Perſia, II. 52. Ob- 
tains liberty to rebuild the walls 

of Jeruſalem; 53. His charatter; 

- ane upright ad miniſtration in Ju- 
dza, 4, 


NEOCLES the Athenian , his ſtyle 
of oratory cenſured , II. 38. 


NEWTON , Sir Iſaac, reſeniblance 
© of his conjectures of nature, to 
the two ſyſtems of Thales and 

. Democritus, III. 335, note. 


NICANDER , ſent ambaſſador from 
Sparta to- the court of Perſia, 
I. 340. Inſtances of the coarſe- 
neſs of his manners, 342, His 
e vaſive ityle of negotiation, 364. 
Conjeture at his views, II. 4. 
Laconic letter tranſmitted by him 
to Artaxerxes, 108. His condut 
in the embaſly, unſatisfactory to 
4he Spartans, 304. Is joined to 


the Spartan embaſſy to Perſia, 
the object of which he defeats, 
II. 124. Reaſons for hls refrac . 
toty behaviour, 217, : 


n 


FNICTAS, the Athenian admiral his 

expedition to Melos and Tana- 
grum, II. 181. Defeats the La- 
cedæmonian fleet, and relieves 
Demoſthenes in Pylus, III. 55. 
His private character, 58, His 

ſpeech in the ſenate on occaſion 
of the embaſly from Sparta, 97. 

 Refigns his command to Cleon , 

101. His ineffectual expedition 
to Corinth , 203: | 


NICOSTRATUS, the Athenian ad- 
© miral, ſent to ſuppreſs the tu- 
mults at Cortyra ; II. 73. 


NILE river, its courſe from thio- 
pia deſcribed, I. 207. Proſpe&t - 
of its overflow from the top ofa 


- pyramid, 235. Ceremony of n Ki 


ting its banks, 236. Inquiry into 
the cauſes of this periodical inun- 
dation, 238. The ſuperfluous 
water how diſpoſed of, II. 145. 
The famous cut to join this river 
with the red fea , by whom un- 
dertaken , aud why relinquiſhed , 
185. 


NILOPOLIS , ceremonies practiſed 
there at cutting the banks of- the 

Nile, I. 239. Mythological doc- 

trines taught there of the divi- 
nity of tae Nile , 240, | 


- 


NOMETHE , in the Athenian go- 


.  verament, their office, I. 259. 


RD O. 


OCHUS, the ſon of Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, his character, II. 349. 


OD EUM, or muſie theatre at Athens, 


% 


OEDIPUS at Colonore, '® tragedy 


of Sophocles , recited by him in 


the court of Areopagus, a8 evi- 


dence of his ſanity , __—_ 
+, fame, I. 12. 


OGYGES3 king of Athens, the hiſ- 
- tory of, undeferving credit , IL 
A 4 * 
OLPIS, che fortreſs of, ſurrendered 
to Demoſthenes the Athenian, by 
_ Menedatus the Peloponneſian com- 

. mander, II. 292. 


OLYMPIA, deſcription of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius there, 
I. 332. Temple of Juno, 336. 
tg 1g and alterations in the ce- 
| lebrated games there, 337. Com- 
petitors for prizes at the games, 
how admitted, 338. The games 
.- deſcribed , 349. Reflections on 

the tendency of theſe games, 358. 


OMENS, the various kinds of, 


confulted by the Athenians, HI. 
134. Are diſcredited by the ſuc- 


es of Cleon's eme 80 


 SphacQteria, 20. 


ORACLES, not under the guidantb 
.. of evil beings,” II. 269. The re- 


verence paid to them accounted 
ons for from natural - cauſes. , 270. 


Manner of conſulting that at 
Delphi, 271. Obſcurity why ne- 


© ceffary to an oracle, 274. That 


at Delphi more explicit than other 


/ x -oractes , 278. Decay of its credit 


among men of underſtanding; 276. 
LIaſtances of influence and core 
ruption over, 277. Ceremonies 
at conſulting the oracle of Tro- 


phonius, 284. Au apology for, 
on What plan it was built, 28. by Smerdis the mage, III. 174. 
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enn not needful for ſpeak- 
ing truth, I. 345. Remarks on 
- the decline of, in the public coun- 


eis of Athens, II. 67. This 
decline owing to- the neglect of 


” PACHES, the Athenian general , 


proper education, 70. 


OROMASDES and Arimanius, the 

good and evil beings of the Per- 
7 Gans, remarks on the N of, 
« 7. 0. I97 5 


ORSAMES, che fon of Arteus, 
preſident of the tribunal of juſtice 
in Pertia, his character, I. 22, 
Travels to Babylon &c. , 31. 
His return tq Suſa, and marriage, 


II. 231. His character of his 


wife Parmys, III. 236. His de- 
ſcription. of the AVI. of .* 
retreat, 237. 
OSIRIS , che Berben deity, ac- 
count of, I. 317. His ſymbol a 
_ black ox, 369. Expoſition of 
_ the traditional accounts of his 
death, II. 32. 


OSMANDUAS , © the tomb of - at 
Thebes , I. 179. ce 


OSTANES, one of the Perſian magi, 


his deep inüght into nature, I. 14. 
OSTRACISM, the law of, at Athens, 


| defended, I. 252. ObjeRiode"to 
Z oat 


OSTRICH , its fieetnefs deſcribed , 
1. 89. - 


OWL. propitious omen given hs, 


to Themiſtoeles, III. 137, 


OX, a black one , ' why revered by 
the Egyptians, I. 369. 


otic A Median lord, flies 
for his concern in the treaſon of 


Sacas the eunuch, I. 340. Ret 
tes to Scythia, 364. Is taken 


. 


commanding at the ſiege of Mi- 
_ tylene, receives the city by capi- 
tulation, II. 3. Purſues the Pe- 
loponneſian fleet, 7. 


PAEDARCHUS, his obſervation on 
_ loſing his election into the Spar- 
tan band, II. 258. 


PAINTING and ſculpture, the qua- 
lities required to form a correct 
judgment of, II. 129. 


PALLADION court at Athens, ms 7 
account of, FE. 262. 


PANENUS, account of his ſketch 
of the battle of Marathon, IT. 84. 


PANATHENEA, the feaſt of, at 
Athens, by whom . II. 
320. 

PANCRATITASTS at the Olympian 

5 games deſcribed, I, 392, 


PANDATES, a Median lord, Ar- 
reſted fox being concerned in Sa- 
cas's confpiracy, I. *. Is exa- 
mined, 363. 
PAREDROT in the Athenian mY 
vernment, their office , I. 259, 
PARMYS,, the daughter of Siſam- 
nes , her marriage with Orſames, 
II. 231. Her character by Or» 
ſames , III. 236. 
PARODIES, the merit WI 14 PEP 
ok, examined, III. 231, 
PARRHASIUS, obtains the rights 
of a citizen of Athens, by bis 


min in palnting „ I. 406. Ac- 


_-| count of his genius of Athens, 
410. Character of his diſpute 
about the armour of OO» 
II. 58. 


rien , how puniſhed by the 
laws of Egypt, II. 84. 


18 
PASARGADA , one of the hunting 
+ palaces of the kings of Perſia 
deſcribed, III. 47. 


PASTOPHORT, and Neocori, the 


ſacred xdiles of Egypt, account 
of, I. 314. 


PATIZITHES, a Perſian mags, | 
- his collection of natural curioſi- 


ties, and hypotheſis concerning 
them, II. 159. 


PEDIGREES, how e in 
Egypt, I. 316. 


PELOPION at Olympia deſcribed, - 


I. 334, 


mm war, the riſe. 


of, traced, I. 2. Reflections on, 
12. Policy of the court of Perſia 
reſpecting, 52. The ſecond year 
of, 59. The Peloponnefian em- 
baſſy to Thrace, 103, The am- 


baſladors delivered up to the Athe.. 


. Nians, who murder them, 129. 
Third year of, 147, The Corin- 


thian fleet defeated by Phormio, 
198. His ſecond engagement with - 


the Peloponnefian fleet, 218. Sa- 


lamis rayaged,. 242. Platza bloc- 


kaded, 243. Fourth year of, 258. 
The Leſbians: join the league 


againſt Athens, 360. Fifth year 


of, II. 1. Inxaſion of Attica by 


Cleomenes , ibid. Mitytene fur. 
renders to the Athenians, 3. Sixth 
year of, 149. The forces aſſemble 
at Corinth, under Agis king of 
Sparta, for the invaſion of Attica, 
181. Unſucceſsful invalion of 
Etolia by the Athenians, 190. 


249. Defeat of Eutilochus by 
PARTHENON at Athens deſcribed s OE 


Demoſthenes the-Athenian , 292. 
The corn trade a principal canſe 
of this war, 327. Seventh year 
of, III. 1. Pylus ſeized by the 
Athenians, and gallantly defend- 
ed by Demoſthenes, 3. Defeat 
of the Lacedemonian fleet by 
Nicias, 55. The Spartan embaſſy 
to Athens, how defeated by Cleon, 
99. And the Spartan embaſſy" to 
Perſia fruſtrated by Nicander, 124. 
The iſland of Sphactetia reduced 


| by the Athenians, 142. scheme 


of the allies to deprive Athens of 
their colonies in Thrace, 185. 
Treaty of commeree concluded 
between Athens and Perſia , 209. 
The Athenians ſtop Artaphernes 
the Perſian ſatrap , on his road 
to Lacedzmon, 281. Ambaſſadors 
named from Athens to Periia, 307. 


PELTASTAT, in the Athenian ar- 
mies deſcribed, I. 283. 


PENTATHLOI, at the Olympian 
games, deſcribed, I. 382. 


PERDICCAS king of Macedon, at. 
fiſts the Athenians in the fiege of 
Potidæa, 1. 25, Is attacked by 
Sitalces king of Thrace, 233. 
How cured of a conſumption by 
Hippocrates, III. 21, ph | 
PERIALLA, the Pythia at Delphi. 
convicted and depri ved for cor · 
, yen I. s. 
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1 * DE X. 
PERTANDER king of Corinth, his 


hiſtory, I. 329. 


PERICLES, adviſes the Athenians 


to league with the Corcyreans , 


I. 2. His ſuppoſed motives for 
_ raiſing troubles in Greece, 4. His 


advice for the conduct of the 


_ Peloponneſian war, 8. Remarks 


on his public adminiſtration , 12. 


KReſtrains the impetuoſity of the 
Athenians, 25. His prudential 
._ motives, 26, His public uuder- 
_ takings to embelliſh the city of 
Athens, 36. His extenſive powers 
of oratory, 42. KReſtrains the 


authority of the Areopayus., 49. 


j Propoſes to command the Athe- 
nian gallies, in the ſecond year 
of the Pelopponeſian war, 60. 


Employs public money in ſecret 
ſervices unexplained, 63. Is 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Epi- 


daurus, 94. Declamatory haran- 
 gues of Cleon againſt him, bid. 


Why he ſupported the decree 
againſt the Megarcans, 95.. His 


ſpecch in the aſſembly on the ill | 
ſucceſs of the embaſſy to Lacedæ- 


mon, 111. Is deprived of his 
authority, 112. Is reſtored, 134. 
His reception of Cleander, 186. 


Ils ſeized with the plague, 150. 
His behaviour under ſickneſs, and 
his death, 163. His deſcent and 


a hiſtory of his life, 171. His 


7 conteſts with Cimon, 172. Is 
charged with miſapplication of 
. the public treaſure, 174. His 


ſcheme to ſecure a naval empire 
for Athens, 175. His general 
character. 176. 195. Was the 


färſt who aſſigned pay to the Athe- 


Aatue of him by Ctefflans, (06. 


His magnificent collection of paint - 
ings and ſculpture diſpoſed of by 
his ſon, II. 57. His acute retort 
on the impertinence of licentious 
oratory, 69. How he averted the 
omen of an eclipſe, III. 208. 


PERJURY, how puniſhed by tho 


laws of Egypt, II. 84. 


PERSECUTION, religious, juſtified 


by Smerdis the Perſian mage, 
III. 37. 


PERSEPOLIS, account of the burial 


place of the Perſian monarchs 
there, II. 278. The palace of 
deſcribed, 279. 


PERSEUS, deſcription of his temple 


at Chemmis , I. 23s. 


PERSIA, origin of the ſplendor of 
the court of, I. 20. Is ravaged 


by peſtilence, ibid. 27. Its fa- 


vorable circumſtances for com- 


merce how counteracted, 28. Ec- 


batana , the city of, deſcribed, 


29. Policy of the court of, 
toward the Grecian ſtates, during 
the Peloponneſian war, 52. So- 
lomn feſtival at the court of Sula, 
on deliverance from the plague, 
F5., The union of the Grecian 
ſtates unſafe for, 102. Prudent 
diſpofition of the numerous forces 
of the empire, 223. Account of 
the Perſian forces encamped in 
the plains of Babylon, 225. 
Striking contraſt between the ty- 
rannical government of, and the 


freedom of the Grecian ftates , 


248. The puniſhment of the boat, 
deſcribed, 267, note, Corruptions 
of the Bactrian ſchools , 290. 


INV D* ae. 


Errors in the Perſtan Education,  PETIZAS the eunuch; joins „ 
1901. Vindication of the Perſian cabals of Teribazus againit Clean - 
religion by Smerdis one of the der, II. 1454. : 


magi, 347, Review of che inva- pHERECIDES of Syrus, the pre- 


nion of Greece by Xerxes, IL. 17. ceptor of Pythagoras, firlt taught 
Why ingratitude is puniſhable by he immortality of the ſoul, I. 157. 


Noor ri Ng extentlYe pHIDIAS, the Athenian foulptor,, 
1 4 CT | N . 4 o_ his great excellence and ill treat- 
err * x. wy ment, I. 39. The ſtatue of Jupi- 
ka wy | f 4 he , ee Po ter Olympius his maſter- piece, 
| f 333. Account of his citron cabi- 1 
part Perſia ought to take in the _ _ 1 
Peloponneſlan war, 110. Enco- ny 9 yon * an wer 
minm on the aactent conſtitution hm mY _—_ — N 
and laws of, 193. The merchatits 1 re _ gen ts Been rein- 
T * Lo | 0 

of compared with thoſe of Athens, l is * 90 
works, 65. uri 7 


328. The precepts of Zerduſhe,” 


Conditions - propoſed by the ſa. Wine the prize in the hippo-, 
preme council to the  Spartatis , drome | at the Olympian ' games ; 
334. Poſt-offices an inſtitution of 1. 355. 
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Cyrus, 344, note. The tranquil- PHILEMON, the * patron; | 1 
_ iy of the provinces, how ſecured, Of Cleander, his character, I. 308. . 
350. Charatter of the Perſian His ſpeech in behalf of the Mity- 5} y 


Women how formed, III. 25. lenians, II. 43. His remarks on 

_ Reaſons that induced the Perſian the decay of true oratory in the 

© cabinet to incline to a Spartan public councils of Athens, 674 

alliance, 71, Negotiations of the His fpeech in the ſenate on occa- 
Spartan ambaſſadors at Perſepolis, fion of the embaſly from Sparta 

123. Plan of à commercial treaty III. 56. Manifeſts "ELL. of | 
. ſettled with the Athenians, 181. Cleander, 204. b 


The treaty concluded, 209. Clean- PHILOCEES, the Athenian, his 
der's hints for the improvement character, I. 309, His ſucceſs at 
or the Perſian navy , 240. Un the Olympian games, 386. ; 


| " ſettled ſtate of the coin there, PHILOSOPHERS, . 
228. The revenues of, how paid dern, their comparative merits 


in kind , 2574. og! the * 1 allegorſcally ſtated, Hr 116. 
nian cbnfined to his houſe by PH 
ILoSOPHY, the profreſs of, 
the. .kingon the Soppoge of Ap repreſented in in 4 vition, III. 16. 
taphernes by the Athenians, 305. 
PHILOSTRATUS, nephew to 
PERSIC daiice , deſcription of, by Athenian trierarch, his publ 


R nt. 2. . 5 | charafter,, 11, 69. 
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PHOAENICIANS , earlier navigators. 
than the Agyptians , II. 33. Tra- 


ditional account of their origin , 
ibid. Their voyages open a com- 
merce of literature between the 
eaſtern and weſtern nations, III. 48. 


PHORMIO the Atheniap admiral , 


his victory over the Corinthians, 
I. 198. His letter to the ſenate 
and people of Athens, 200. His 
ſecond engagement with the Pe- 
-Joponneſian fleet, 218. Is ſent out 
with a hundred gallies to ſeek 
the Peloponneſian fleet, 382. His 
death and character, N.. 


PHREATIAN court at Athens, ſome 
| account af, I. 263. 

PHYSIC, ſtate of in Greece, be- 
fore the time of Hippocrates , 
III. 15. Gymnaſtic, 16. 


PHYSICIANS, Greek , their prac- 
_ tice itinerant, , III. 16. Their 
| knowledge of Anatomy , why de- 
fective, 19. 


PINDAR the Greek poet, a cha- 
rater of his writings, 1. 81. 


PIREVS, commercial appearance of 
the harbour of, I. 6. Deſcribed, 
138. Is threatened by 'the e. 

- ponnefians , and fortified, 242. 

PISANDER the Spartan ambaſſador, 
his ſpeech to the Abenden AN, 
e 


PISISTRATIDE, influence of the 
_ deiphian oracle in driving them 

out of Athens, how obtained , 
II. 276. 

PISISTR ATUS, is character why 
improper to be introduced on the 
Athenian ſtage, III. 165. 


 PITTACUS, one of the ſeven com 


temporary ſages of Greece, his 
hiſtory and character, I. 278. 


PLAGUE of Athens, account of, 
I. 60. II. 181. 


PLATEA, the city of, ſurpriſed by 
the Thebans, who are driven out 
by the citizens, I. 3. Is beſieged 
by the allies under Archidamus 
king of Sparta, 147, 221. 243. 
A part of the garriſon  cſcape 
through the lines of circumvalla- 
tion, 384. The city taken by the 
Lacedzmonians, and the citizens 
 ervelly. treated, II. 74. = 


PEATO, his relation of the ſayings 
of Socrates not always deſerving 
credit, III. 196, note. Origin of 
his Sympoſium on love, 222, 
His OC character, 323, 
note. 


PLI STOLAS, the ns ambaſſa- 
dor to Perſia, his ſpeech to Ar- 
taxerxes, III. 123. His frank 
oppoſition to the petulance of his 
colleague Nicander , tas. - 


PCECILE, the famous portico of, 
at Athens, deſcribed, I. 141. 


2 was cultivated rd 


POLYCLETUS the ſculptor , his 
_ twa figures of Delian braſs, re- 
_ preſenting youthful beauty and 
manly grace, I. 206. His canon 
or pattern of ſymmetry, II. 61. 


POLYGNOTUS, the inventor of 
enamel painting, his group of 
Trojan ladies, II. 62. His three 

pictures dedicated to Apollo at 
Delphi, 225. 


AY BD TT 


 POLYTHEITSM; the origit/and evil 
tendency of pointed out, II. 172. 


POST offices eſtabliſhed throughout 


Perſia, by an inſtitution of Cyrus, 
II. 344, note. 


BOTIDEA , the city of, revolts / gen 
" PSAMMETICHUS, his embelliſh- 


-. againſt Athens and Thrace, I. 2. 
Is beſieged by the Athenians, 25. 
Is reduced by them , 130. 


PREGNANCY, allowed to ſuſpend 
the execution of female convicts 
in Egypt » IL. 80. | 


PRIENE , the fountain of, at 0. 
rinth, hiſtory of, I. 325. 


FRIES TS of Egypt, the different 
orders of deſcribed, I. 311. Their 


habits, 312. Their general cha- 
racer, 313. 


PROILES, an Athenian, his charac- 
ter, II. 223. 


FRO DICUS, is ridiculed by Gorgias 
the ſophiſt, III. 106. 


PROPHET, the chief of the RRY - 


tian prieſthood, his office, and 
dliſtinctive marks in his dreſs, 
L312, 


PROPORTIONS, the happy collec- 
tive effect of their Juſtneſs in ar- 
chi tecture, 1. 37. 


' PROTAGORAS the ſophiſt, his 
general offer to diſpute upon any 
ſubje& whatever, III. 105. . His 
conteſt with} Euathlus, 108. 
Inftauce of his maſterly verſatility 
of argument, 111. 


His public 


- PROVIDENCE , the general a6c0- 


nomy of, vindicated by Socrates 
againſt partial objections, II. r56, 


PRYTANEUM, the court of at 
Athens, I. 142. Odd conſtitution 
of that court, 293. 


ments of the temple of Vulcan 


at Memphis, II. 30. Eftabliſhes 


himſelf ſovereign of Egypt, 38. 
PSILOL., in the Athenian armies, 


account of, I, 283. 


PUNISHMENTS, legal, why ne- 
ceſſary to aſſiſt the moral obliga- 
tions of mankind, JI. 78. 


PYLAGORAS, in the council of 


Amphiayons , his office , IL 245. 


PYLUS in Meſſenia, the fort of 
deſcribed, III. 2. Is ſeized by 
the Athenians and Demoſthenes 
left governor, 3. Gallant defence 
of againſt the Spartan beſiegers, 5. 
Is relieved by Nicias, 55. Is de- 
livered up to the Meſfenians, 220. 


PYRACMON, is ſent from Sparta 


on an embaſſy to Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, I. 193. Why refuſed 


an audience, 194. Returns , 340. 
PYRAMIDS of Egypt, reflections 


on, I. 71. II. 140. Account of 
thoſe at Memphis, 142. By 
whom erected, 144. 


'PYREICUS the painter, his humor. 


ous ſtyle and truth of — 
II. 61. | 


diſputations with Socrates on the 


- dependance of virtue on inſtruc- 
tion, 113. His fable of Prome- 
theus and Epimetheus, 115, 


PYTHAGORAS the woe of 
Samos, his hiſtory, I. 157. The 
diſcipline of his ſchool, 158, Gave 
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laws to the republic of Crotona, 
189. The moſt celebrated of his 
philoſophical doctrines, ibid. His 
myſtical philoſophy fantaſtically 
applied by Hippocrates , III. 20. 


PYTHIAS, a Corcyrean ſenator , 
is maſſacred in the ſenate houſe , 
II. 73. 


PYTHII, in the Spartan govern- 
ment, their office, II. 258. 


PYTHON, employed by the Athe- 
nians as an agent in the court 
of Suſa, his advice to his prin- 
cipals, II. 5. His conference 
with Gobryas , 109. 301. Preſſes 
the neceſſity of a league with 

+ Perſia, III. 6. His repreſenta- 
tions to the court of Perſia, 57. 
Is commiſſioned by Cleon to offer 
his ſervices to the Perſian court , 
74. His conference with Gobryas 
on occaſion of the Spartan em- 
baſſy to Perſepolis, 132. His 
intelligence to the ſenate alarms 
Cleander' for his ſafety, 147. 
Settles the plan of a commercial 
treaty with the Perſian miniſtry, 
181. His behaviour in this nego- 
tiation applauded by Cleander , 
211. Is confined to his houſe by 
Artaxerxes, on Artaphernes being 
ſtopped at Eione by the Athe- 
nians, 305. 


R. 


RACES on foot at the Olympian 
games, deſcribed, I. 353. Horſe 
races , ibid. Chariot races, 355. 


RAMESSES, his obeliſk at Helio- 
polis, I. 318. 


RAMPSINITUS, a deſcendant from 

Seſoſtris king of Rgypt, embel- 
liſhes the temple of Vulcan at 
Memphis, II. 29. ; 


REASON, the poſſeſſion of, the 
ſource of free will in man, I. 155. 


RED SEA the famous canal, to 
open a communication of the Nile 
with, by whom undertaken, and 
why relinquiſhed, II. 186. 


RELIGION, a view of the corrup- 
tion of, by Socrates, II. 171. 

- Farcical ſolemnities of, in Egypt, 
187. 


REPUBLIC, how martial virtue 
and public ſpirit, is generated 
in, I. 248. Why not capable of 

| ſuch vigorous exertions of power 
as a monarchy, II. 96, Source 
of the factious and unſteady ge- 
nius of, 320. 


ROBBERY, extraordinary law re- 
lating to in Egypt, II. 87. 


ROMANS, ſend a deputation to 


Athens, to copy the laws of Solon, 
II. 312. 


S. 


SABA, the territory of, deſcribed, 
I. 88. And its metropolis, 90. 
Monument of the queen who viſit- 
ed Solomon king of Judza, 91. 


SABACON an Ethiopian prince, 
his invaſion of Egypt, II. 37. 


SACAS the eunuch, his treacherous 
correſpondence with Pericles , diſ- 
covered , I. 245. He is arreſted 
and tried, 266. His puniſhment, 


FN / 


SACRIFICES, omens collected from 
the victims for, by the Athe- 
nians , III. 138. Howdegenerat- 
ed from the primitive idea of ma- 
king offerings to the deity wor- 
ſhipped, 253, When animals 
began to be ſlain for ſacrifices, 256. 


SACRIFICES human , why offered 
by the Tyrians and Carthaginians 
to Moloch, II. 163. 
SADOCUS, the ſon of Sitalces prince 
of Thrace, is made a citizen of 
Athens , I. 114. Procures the Pe- 
loponneſian ambaſſadors to be de- 
liveted up to the Athenians, 120. 


SAGARTIANS, who, and how 
armed, I. 225. 


SAGES, ſeven of Greece, an ac- 
- count of, I. 270. Occaſion of this 
appellative diſtinQion , ibid. 


SAIS in Egypt; feſtival of lighting 
the lamps there, II. 182. Temple 
of Iſis there, II. 184. 


SALETHUS,.. a Lacedzmonian 
agent, a principal author of the 


revolt at Mitylene , ſent priſoner , 


to Athens, II. 4. 


SALAMIS, the iſland of deſcribed, 
I. 74. Is waſted by the Pelo- 
ponnefian fleet, 242. 
SANDWICH, earl of, valuable 
marble brought home by, illuf- 
trative of the hiſtory of the iſle 
of Delos, II. 250, note. 4 


aa called the tenth muſe, 
- remarks on her character and 
writings, I. 79. 


SAPPHO, an Athenian lady, her 
correſpondence with ory nin 
AI. 3. | 


SARDIS, ſtate of, under the go. 
vernment of Artapheraes, II. 333. 


SATURN, $f Moloch, origin of 


offering human ſacrifices to him, 
=. ; 


SCYTALE, the Spartan method of 


. correſponding by , explained, 


II. 257. 


SESOSTRIS , his magnificent dedi- 
catjon of a ſhip to the ſovereign 
deities of Egypt, II. 28. His 
conqueſts and civil inſtitutions, 35. 
His law againſt deſerters , 82. 
Story of Hazia, II. 208. 


SETHON, a prieſt of Vulcan, raiſed 
to the throne of Egypt, II. 38. 


SHELLS, their diſperſed ſtate in 


the bowels of the earth, urged 


as evidences of a general deluge, 
II. 130. 


SICYON, republic of, I. 332. 


SITALCES king of Thrace, deli. 
vers up the Peloponneſian am- 
daſſadors to the Athenians, I. 120. 
Invades Macedon to depoſe Per- 

diccas, 244. Concludes peace 
with Perdiccas, 293. Some young 
Perſian ſatraps aſſaſſinated at his 
court, III. 79. 


SLAVERY, how it debaſes the hu. 
mon mind, I. 248. 


SOCRATES, account of his philo- 
ſophical ſtudies, I. 119. His 
imple manners, 211. His ſi 
periority over the ſophiſts at Sta- 
dium, 231. His conference with 
Cleander, 232. Remarks on his 

character by Smerdis one of the 


- Perſian magi, 345. His models 
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. of the nnn 65, His 
_ partiality for the tragedies of 
Euripides, 104, Refuſes initia- 
tion into the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
113. His vindication of the ge- 
neral economy of providence, 
- againſt particular objections, 156. 
His reaſoning againſt the ſuppo- 


character and hiſtory, ibid. com- 
pared with Xſchilus and 14. 
des, 105. 


SOUL, human, the Wehr alas ſym- 


bolical expreſſion of its incorrup- 
tible nature, II. 142. No diſtinc- 
tion of ſexes in, 305. 


ſition of an evil principle coun. SPARTA , deſcription of the city of, 


teracting the purpoſes of deity, 
160. His account of the corrup- 


II. 236. Hiſtory of the republic, 
237. See Lacedemoniants. 


tion of religion, 171. Why cau- gpaRTOLUM, the Athenians de- 


tious of publicly declaring his 
ſentiments, 178. Receives leſſons 
of wiſdom from the celebrated 
Aſpaſia, 309. His public diſpu- 
tation with Protagoras, the Tophiſt, 
on the dependance of virtue on 
inſtruction, III. 113. His rea- 
ſoning in ſupport of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the human 
- Foul, 179. How introduced in 
Cleander's philoſophical viſion , 
322. 
SOGDIANUS, eldeſt illegitimate 


ſon- of Artaxerxes king of Perſia, 
nis character, II. 349. 


SOLON, the legiſlator of Athens, 
- account of his inſtitutions , I. 46. 


Was one of the ſeven contem- 


feated in an attack upon the towh 
of, 1. 149. 


SPHACTERIA, ine of, its fitua- 


tion, III. 2, The Lacedæmonians 
beſieged there, by Nicias and 
Demoſthenes, after their naval 
defeat, 55. Truce concluded be- 
tween them, 56. The iſland re-. 
duced by Cleon and Demoſthenes, 
142. 


SPHINX, the figure of, why pla- 


ced in the avenues of the Egyptian 
temples , I. 374. Account of thay 
at Memphis, II. 144. 


SPINTHARUS of Corinth, direds 


the building of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, II. 226. 


porary ſages of Greece, 276. The SPITAMENES, the Perſian lieute- 


Romans ſend to Athens for a copy 
of his laws, II. 312. Character 
of theſe laws, ibid. 322. 


$OOTHSAYING, the myſteries of, 
human contrivances, III. 140. 


nant in Bactria, is defeated and 
killed by the Scythiau auxiliaries 
of Ariazus, II. 111. 


STADIUM at Athens, and the phi- 


loſophical conferences there, de- 
ſcribed, I. 229. | 


SOPHISTS, their charafter, III. cnn at Olympia, for foot- 


105. 
SOPHOCLES, the ſcholar of ſchi- 


racers at the games, deſcribed, 
I. 383. 


lus, carries away the palm of STAGE, ſatirical . complexion of 
_ tragedy from him, II. 101. His that at Athens, I. 15. Remarks 
FO 3 


N D R 2 


en, 380. II. 12. The Athenian 

_ theatre deſcribed, II. 8. Of Greece, 
origin of, 47. Why gods are 
, improper perſonages to introduce 
upon it, III. 160. 


STEALING , how licenſed by a 

law of Kgypt, II. 87. Encou- 
ragement in, why a part of the 
Spartan education , 264. 


STIPAX, the ſeulptor , his ſtyle , 
N. . 


eroxxs, arguments in favor or 


a general deluge, deduced from 
materials found in, II. 134. 


STRATEGOI, in the Athenjan 
government , their office, I. 260. 


STROPHE and Antiſtrophe, in the 
_ Grecian drama, deſcribed, and 
dy whom invented, II. 50. 


$TRYAGLIUS the Mede, his court - 
ſhip of a Sacian lady, I. 228. 


SUPERSTITION as fatal to man- 
kind as Atheiſm, I. 399. | 


USA, grand feſtival at the court 
of, on the deliverance of Perſia 
from the plague, I. 55. | 
SYENE in Thebais , account of the 


religion there, I. 204. The ob- 
Bone ere, 209. 


T: 


TAOCES, , the retreat of Orſames, / 
| deſcribed, III. 46. 234. 

TARAXIPPUS, mme genius, his 
favor why invoked by the horſe- 
race s at the MITE m_ 8 


I. 355. 
TAXIARCHOT; in the | Athenian 
army, wha, I. 23. 


3. 


TAXILAS , king of Scythia, an 


Ariazus in his reyolt en N 


1 121. 


TEASPES , the Perſian mage, | his 
- converſation with Orſames and 


others, on the primitive conſan- - 


guinity of diſtant nations, III. 49. 
His ſentiments on the origin of 
mankind, 61. His examination of 
the Kegyptian coſmogony, 64. 


His detail of the religious philo- | 


ſophy of the magi, 37. 
TELEPHANES of Phocis, his mo- 

del of a ſtatue of the heroine 

Lariſſa , II. 66 Is engaged inthe 
ſervice of Megabyzus, ibid. Is 

employed under Otanes , ſuper- 
. intendent over the royal palaces, 

278. His deſcription of the pa- 

lace of Perſepolis , 279. 
TEMPLES, not calculated to pro- 
_ mote inward piety, I. 133. 


TENTYRA, the city of , in Ken. 
. deſcribed, I. 185. 


TERIBAZUS , treaſurer at the court 
of Perſia , his cabals againſt Cle. 
ander, II. 153. Procures his re- 

moval from Athens to Thebes, 

202, His ſcheme defeated, 203. 
His court intrigues ,, 347. Is re- 

conciled to Cleander, III. 273, 


TERITEUCHMES, A relation of Go. 
© bryas', ads treacherouſly by him, 
III. 263. 


TETHMOSIS, king of Kere his 
, Jiftory, IL. 34 2 82 


THALES the Mileſian, the founder 
of the Jonic philoſophy, his hiſtory, 
I. 116. Cauſe aligned by him 

tor the overflow of the Nile, 238. 
8 


ene 


: Mis anſwers to the queſtions pro- 


"poſed to him by Amaſis king of THESEUS, properly the firſt law. 


Kgypt, 271. Other inſtances of 
his wiſdom, 272. 


THEAGENES of Syracuſe, the 
boxer, how he gained the prize 
at the Olympian games, I. 352. 


THEAGENES, a prieſt at the 
© temple of Delphi, his character, 
. H 


THEATRE, deſcription of that at 
_ Athens, IL. 8 ; ul 


THEATRICAL . the 
: origin of, II. 47. 


THEBAIS , account of the religious 
worſhip of the inhabitants of, 
" Jo... > 
THEBES, hiſtory of the ancient 
city of, I. 104. Its dimenſions 
and remains, 105. Statue of 
Memnon, 106. Pillars of Hermes, 
108. Derivation of its name, 
109. The ſacred library there, 
179. State of parties there, II. 188. 
THEFT, extraordinary law of 
Egypt, relating to, II. 87. 


TRHEMISTOcLES, his treacherous 


- propoſal for the aggrandizement 

of Athens, I. 1475. How he de- 
ſtroyed the gallies of * 
II. 22. 

THEOYN, a ſophiſt of Athens, his 

character as a joint manager with 
Iſogoras , of a diſputing club A 
III. 42. 

THERMOPYLE , remarks on the 
 condug of Xerxes in paſling the 

ſtraits of, II. 20. 

THERON , the Rhodian, his active 
oppoſition to the attempt ol 


giver in Athens, II. 319. Super- 
ſtitious regard of the Athenians 
for his inſtitutions , III. 276. 


THESPIS, the firſt former of the 
Greek theatre, II. 48. 


THESSALY , the chief part of the 
cavalry in the Grecian . armies 
* ſupplied from thence, I. 285. 
THIS, the metropolis of a once 
powerful dynaſty of Thebais, its 
-- ſituation, I. 237. 


 THOTH See Mercury. 


THUCYDIDES, the hiſtorian, his 
perſonal charaftter, I. 213. His 
- ſentiments on the government of 
Athens, 214. His account of the 
ſeizure and diſmiflion of Arta» 
phernes , III. 313. z. 


TIGRANES the Mede, his 3 
on the character of, the Grecks , 
1. 358. | 


TIGRIS, cataraſts wade bn tha 
river, and for what reaſon, I. 28, 
They are removed, 79. 


TIMOCLES, a rhetorician of Eu- 
bora, his character, II. 154. 
Eſcapes from Ecbatana , 203. 
His treachery to Teribazus , III. 
27 | | 

TOSORTHRUS, king of Rgypt, 


inſtruits the Memphites in the art 
of maſonry, II. 29. 


TRADITION the foundation of all 
_ hiſtory, I. 163. Is a fatal enemy 
to truth, 393. 5 
TRAGEDY, the writers of cen» 
ſured for temporary alluſious in 


IN D E X. 


- their compoſitions, II. 51, Its 
merit and that of comedy com- 
pared, 105, Why it, ought to 
be employed on fiction, rather 
than on hiſtorical repreſentations, 
III. 163. Is improved far beyond 
comedy, 227. 


TRANSMIGRATION of fouls, the 
Egyptian dodrine of, I. 369. 
II. 140. 


TRAVELLERS, why tempted to 

marvellous narrations, I. 394. 

Their true objects of attention, 
II. 78. | 


TRAVELLING , as an article of 
education, the errors of, pointed 
out, I. 301, The true end of, 
| TREASON, the exceſſive puniſh. 


ment of, by the laws of Perſia, 
condemned, II. 81. 


TRIERAR CHs in the Athenian fleet, 
I. 288. s | 


TROOPS, the ſeveral kinds of, 
employed by the Grecian ſtates, 
I. 281. 


TROPHIES hung up in the temple 


TROPHONIUS, the grove and cave 


of, deſcribed, II. 284. Ceremo- 
nies of conſulting the oracle, 
285. Reflections on it, 288. 


TRUTH. the ſpeaking of, requi- 

res no art, or ſtudy, I. 345. 

How injured by tradition and 
poetry , 396. 


TYPHON ,7 expoſition of the tradi- 
tional accounts of, in Rgypt, II. 
32, 164. 


TYRANNY, the corruption of mo- 
narchy , leſs dangerous than anar- 
chy , the corruption of a republic, 
IE. 98, 


TYRTEUS, the blind -poet, ſent 
by the Athenians to lead the Spar. 


tan troops againſt the Meſſenians, 


III, 191, The extraordinary 
powers of his poetry in his mi. 
litary character diſcredited , 192. 


V. 


VENUS, why adored in armouy 
by the Spartans, II. 265. 


VICTIMS for the Athenian ſacri. 


fices, omens collected from, III. 
138. When animals firſt began 
to be lain for offerings to the 
gods, 256. ' - 


VICTORIES, how celebrated by 
the Athenians, III. 153, 


VILLEROY , Mr. ſecretary of ſtate 
to Henry IV. of France, how 
betrayed by his godſon and chief 
clerk, III. 265, note. 


VIRTUE, why not fo attractive to 
youth as vice, I. 305. The cau. 
ſes traced, II. 70. Diſputation 
berween Socrates and Protagoras 
on the queſtion whether it is in- 
nate or depending on inſtruction, 
III. 113. Ought to be praftiſed 
for its own ſake, without hope 
of reward, or dread of puniſhe 
ment, 2458. | 


VISION, allegorically comparing the 


merits of ancient and modern 
philoſophers , III. 316. 


VOICE, how modulated on the 
Grecian ſtage, II. If. | 
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VULCAN, the temple of; at Mem- XERXES, the ſon- erence 


phis, account of, II. 29. 
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WILKINS, bimop, his philoſo- 
..phical character, III. 332, note. 


| WISDOM appears in different ſha- 


pes in different countries, I. 304. 


 - WOMEN, Spartan, their charac- 


ter, II. 265. The influence of 
laws and cuſtoms on the manners 
of, III. 26. Perſian women, 27. 
The characters of Athenian and 
© Epheſian women compared, 31. 


 WOMENE, a frontier town of 


_ Macedon, is ſtormed by the ar, 
cians, II. 244. 

WRESTLERS, at the Olympian 
games, the couteſts of, deſcribed, 
I. 350. 


XANTIPPUS ,” the fon of Pericles, 
his extravagance, I. 113. Sells 
his father's collection of paintings 
and ſculptures, II. 57. + JO 
XENOHON the hiſtorian, his deſ- 
cription of the Perſic dance, III. 
267 , note. | : 
XENOPHON, is defeated and 
killed by the Chalcydiaus, I. 150. 
XERXES, his errors after forcing 
the ſtraits of Thermopylz , noted, 
I. 329, His character, II. 18. 
His ſchemes and the means to 
© Execute them, ridiculous, 19. 
His conduct a continued ſeries of 
blunders, 20. His munificence , 
94. Foundation of his claim to 
the dominion of eta _ 


king of Perſia, Uis "A > 
II. 348. | a I * 


. YOUTH, Perſian, errors in the 
education of, pointed out, I. JO, 


Wiſdom of the ancieut inſtins 
tions of, II. 193. 1 i." 


ZaDOC, a jew at 3 


_ his account of the Jewiſh governs 


ment and religion, II. 120. 
ZARINA queen of the Sacians, hen 
revolt againſt the Medes, I. 228. 
ZERDUSHT , the precepts of, fa- 
vorable to procreation , II. 330, 
Prokibits burial of the dead, ibid, 


 ZEUXIS, the Epheſian painter, his 


© Ntately reception of Megabyzus 
the Perſian Viceroy, I. 406. His 
liberal offers to Cleander, II. 65. 
ZOPYRUS, the youngeſt ſon of 
Megabyzus , Cauſe of his quitting 
the Perſian court, II. 204. Re. 
tires to Athens, where he endea- 
vours to engage in enterpriſes 
- againſt his country, 294. 304. His 


conference with Cleander, 336. 


Propoſes to eſtabliſh a ſettlement 
at Caunus, III. 7, Is killed in 
_ aſſaulting the city, 34. Eg 
ZOROASTER, the retreat in which 
he penned his precepts deſcribed, 
© I. 65. Is contraſted with the ſeven 
- ſages of Greece, 275. His pleas 
in juſtification of coercion in 
matters of religion, III. 37, 
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